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GENTLEMEN, 

Having  been  honoured  with  your 
joint  permiffion  to  dedicate  a  Work  to  you, 
fo  ftrongly  functioned  by  your  approbation, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  flattering  to 
its  author;  I  take  this  public  opportunity  of 
returning  you  my  warmeft  thanks  for  your  fa- 
vorable 6pinion  arid  countenance. 

A  2  I  have 


DEDICATION. 

J  have  confidered  it  as  my  duty,  Gentlemen, 
to  dedicate  this  Work  to  you,  for  the  following 
rcafons : 

TO  DR.  RENNEL ; 

Because  he  has  fo  ably  urged  the  increafing 
jieceflity  of  paying  the  greater!:  attention  to, 
Religious  Inflxuclion  in  fchools,  and  recom- 
mended the  principle  which  forms  the  bafis  of 
my  plan  of  teaching,  viz.  the  connecting  the 
ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  other 
branches  of  education,  and  making  all  other 
learning,  as  much  as  poflible,  fubfervient  to  rc«? 
Jigion  and  morality  : — and 

TO   MR.  WHITELOCK  5 

Because,  being  at  the  head  of  the  firjl  aca- 
demy in  London,  I    conceive  him  to   be  the 
moft  competent  judge  of  a  practical  work,  that 
he  has   taken  the  trouble  to  give  a  thorough 
confideration  to,  previous  to  his  hazarding  an 
opinions  which,  added  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Hamilton, 
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Hamilton,  the  late  head  of  another  eminent 
feminary,  will,  I  trufi,  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
public  mind,  as  to  the  extenfive  utility  of  this 
publication. 

Without  entering  intb  the  hackneyed  ftraiit 
of  fulfome  panegyrick,  fo  common  to  Dedica- 
tions in  general,  permit  me,  Gentlemen,  thus 
publickly  to  exprefs  my  earneft  hope,  that 
you  may  long  continue  ornaments  to  the  facred 
pro feflion  which  you  have  embraced,  and  in 
which  your  ufeful  labours,  whether  in  the  pul- 
pit or  in  the  academic  chair,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
particularly  exerted  at  this  critical  period,  to 
crufh  the  growing  but  fallacious  principles  of 
a  miftaken  philofophy,  now  too  generally  op- 
pofed  to  the  found  and  well-tried  doctrines  of 
divine  revelation  ;  and  the  contaminating  poifon 
of  that  confequent  tendency  to  political  anar- 
chy, which  has  but  too  well  fucceeded  in  its 
baneful  effects,  in  a  neighbouring  country. 

NOW  is  the  prefling  moment,  moil  loudly 
demanding  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
the   religious  inftruction  of  youth,    and  tho 

imprefling 


DEDICATION, 

imprefling  their  minds  with  right  principles— 
efpecially  with  love  for  their  country,  and  loy« 
uiry  to  their  king. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  the  greateft  jrefpect, 

G2NTLEMEN, 

Your  moll  obedient  and 

Much  obliged  humble  fervant, 

DAVID  MORRICE. 
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X  he  grounds  upoiv which  1  venture  to  offer 
the  following  Work  to  public  attention,  arc 
thefe  : 

I.  My  having  been  regularly  brought  up  a 
teacher,  with  no  inconfiderable  care  bellowed 
on  my  education,  and  further  improved  by  two 
years  (ludy  of  divinity.  My  having  taught  in 
feveral  of  the  mod  eminent  academies  in  and 
about  London,  for  the  laft  twenty-five  years  ; 
among  which  I  number  Dr. Rutherford's  of  Ux- 
bridge — Dr.  Hamilton's  of  Leman-flreet,  Lon- 
don— Dr.  Anderfon's  of  Hammerfmith — and 
Mr.  Kelly's  of  Finfbury-Square—added  to  much 
practice  as  a  private  tutor — a  refidence  of  fome 
time  in  Paris — and  a  pretty  general  knowledge 
of  public  and  commercial  bufinefs. 

II.  My  having  fubmitted  the  Work  to  the 
examination  and  opinion  of  many  of  the  firft 

b  mailers 
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mafrers  of  academies  in  London  (fome  of  them 
being  alfo  clergymen)  as  well  as  other  gentle- 
men, by  whom  it  has  been  highly  approved,  as 
a  few  of  their  annexed  written  teftimonies  will 
fhew. 


In  a  conversation  I  had  fome  weeks  ago, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitelock,  mafter  of  the 
eminent  and  long  eitablifhed  academy  in  Soho* 
Square,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  Work  witjj  attention,  and  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  favour  it  with  his  compleat  appro- 
bation, he  mentioned  to  me,  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ren  n  el,  mafter  of  the  Temple,  had  fome  time 
ago,  (June  6, 1799),  delivered  a  difcourfe  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  before  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  which  he 
conceived  would  be  a  mod  powerful  recom- 
mendation to  my  work,  as  it  went  to  enforce 
the  very  point  that  I  have  principally  kept  'iif 
view  throughout  it,  viz.  the  considering  reli- 
gious inftru&ion  as  the  chief  object:  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  making -all  other  learning  as  much 
as  poflible  fubfervient  to  it,  by  connecting  re- 
ligious and  moral  obfervations  with  the  Hudy 
of  the  fciences,  and  thofe  other  branches  which 
are  fufceptible  of  it,  or  capable  of  being  fo  ap- 
plied. 

Upoi* 
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Upon  this  fame  principle  I  have  gone  (till 
further,  and  have  recommended  the  propriety, 
as  well  as  pointed  out  the  method,  of  extract- 
ing from  fome  particular  branches,  a  know- 
ledge of  others  ;  fuch  as  geographical,  ajlronomica}, 
chronological,  and  hijlorical  information,  from 
the  allufions  to  thefe  fciences  that  are  continu- 
ally occurring  in  the  classical  authors;  for 
further  particulars  of  which  I  refer  the  reader 
to  p.  232,  and  following  ;  where  it  will  alfo  be 
feen,  that  from  the  opinions,  traditions,  and  re- 
cords of  their  days,  I  have  drawn  cqpclufions 
favourable  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion; nor,  perhaps,  would  it  be  going  too 
far  to  argue,  that  their  traditions,  in  reality,  de- 
rived their  origin  from  the  ancient  part  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  itfelf. 

In  confequence  of  Mr.  Whitelock's  fuggef- 
tion,  I  fent  the  Work  to  Dr.  Rennell,  who* 
upon  an  interview,  exprelTed  himfelf  highly 
pleafed  with  it,  and  faid  more  in  its  praife  than 
would  become  me  to  repeat  here;  concluding 
with  obferving,  that  he  fhould  make  a  point  of 
recommending  it. 

Though  but  an  obfeure,  unfupported  indivi- 
dual, it  will,  neverthelefs,  give  me  the  raoft 
heart-felt  pleafure,  if  this  Improved  Plan  of 
Teaching,  combining  religious  inftruction 
with  the  ftudy  of  the  claflics  and  the  fciences, 
b  2  fhould 
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fhould,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  tend  to  extend 
the  principle,  and  aflift  the  laudable  views  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  or  fecond  the  flrong  recom- 
mendation and  arguments,  fo  ably  urged  by  Dr. 
Rennel,  in  favour  of  greater  attention  being 
paid  in  public  fchools  toVeligious  knowledge  : 
upon  which  head,  I  here  quote  the  notes  to 
his  mafterly  fermon  before  alluded  to,  and 
alfo  two  fliort  paffages  from  the  difcourfe 
itfelf — the  principle  of  which,  is  highly  worthy 
the  immediate  and  decided  adoption  of  every 
parent  and  teacher  of  the  united  king- 
bom. 

"  Another  circumflance  of  the  times  which 
renders  the  labours  of  this  Society  of  peculiar 
exigency,  is  the  mod  lamentable  and  notorious 
defeclivenefs  of  Chriftian  education  in  many  of 
our  public  fchools,  and  other  great  feminaries 
ef  this  nation  *. 

A  cer- 

*  "  The  general  ftate  of  public  education  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  religion,  appears  to  require  much  attention.  We 
cannot  but  lament,  that  in  very  few  of  our  beft  endowed  fe- 
minaries,  the  ftudy  of  Chriftianity  has  that  portion  of  time  and 
regard  allotted  to  it,  which  the  welfare  of  fociety,  the  progrefs 
of  delunve  and  ruinous  errors,  and  the  true  intereft  of  found 
learning  itfelf,  feems  at  the  prefent  time,  peculiarly  to  call  for# 
In  fame  of  them,  and  thofe  not  of  /mall  celebrity  or  import- 
ance, all  consideration  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  is  paired 

over 
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*«' A  certain  fbolifh  and  foppifh  opinion,  de- 
rived from,  and  immediately  connected   with 

modern 

over  with  a  refolute,  fyftematic, , and  contemptuous  neglect, 
which  is  not  exceeded  in  tha^t  which  the,  French  call  their  na- 
tional injlitute.  And  yet  with  every  branch  of  learning,  the  fludy 
©f  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  clofely  connected  :  with  hiftory, 
chronology,  criticifm,  and  morals,  none  of  which,  if  the  Bible 
be  excluded,  can  be  carried  to  their  full  perfection.  How  far 
thofe,  whofe  occupation  it  is  to  form  the  national  tafte  can 
be  warranted,  even  in  this  point  .of  view,  in  fuch  conduct,  may 
be  collected  from  one,  whofe  opinion  on  every  fubject  relat- 
ing to  polite  literature  is  decifive.— r<  The  collection  of  tracts, 
which  we  call,  from  their  excellence,  the  Scriptures,  contain, 
independently  of  a  divine  origin,  more  true  fublimity,  more 
exquijite  beauty,  purer  morality^  more  important  hijltry,  and 
finer  Jlrains  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could  be  collected 
within  the  fame  compafs  from  all  other  books  that  were  ever 

compofed  in  any  age,  or  in  any  idiom.' -Sir  William 

Jones's  Eighth  Dijehation  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches, 

"  The  c3nfequence  of  this  neglect  will  be,  as  indeed  is  al* 
ready  evident,  that  learning  it/elf  deprived  of  the  blefling  of 
Almighty  God,  and  having  loft  its  main  pillar,  his  fear  and 
fupport,  muft  rapidly  decline.  Indolence  and  diflipation,  even 
in  thefe  retreats,  will  have  their  perfect  work,  and,  in  a  ihort 
period,  even  the  s  try  form  and  external  appearance  of  difcipline 
and  inftruction  will  perifh  Indujlry  and  dignity  in  thofe  who 
teach,  and  fubordination  and  modejly  in  thofe  who  learn,  cannot 
long  furvive  the  principle,  which  alone  gives  permanency 
to  them  all. 

But,  in  the  prefent  moral  and  political  ftatc  of  human  affairs, 
the  confequences  are  immediately  alarming.  Young  men  of 
yank  and  talents  are  difmiifed  into  the  world,  without  onejingh 
{afeguard  againft  thofe  plaufible  and  tremendous  theories, 'which 

b  3  "have 
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modern  philofophy,  has  lately  gone?  forth;  that 
religion  is  the  buflnefs  of  maturer  years  only, 
and  that  early  culture  is  productive  not  of  ra- 
tional conviction,  but  of  blind  prejudice.     I  can 
fcafcely  be  of  opinion,  that  we  fhoutd  admire 
and  imitate  the  wifdom  of   the   hufbandman, 
-who  mould  fow  his  feed  at  the  feafon,  when  it; 
is  time  to  reap  the  fruits.     To  the  refined  folly 
of  the  propagators  of  this  maxim,  we  may  con-* 
fi'dently  oppofe  the  plain  and  practical  Kvords 
of  Scripture,  s  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he 
JhouldgOy  and  when  he  is  old  he  imll^ot  depart  from 

itr 

have  turned  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  world  into  an  Acel* 
<Uma,  or  field  of  blood  I     Of  religion,  its  evidences,  doctrines* 
and  motives,  they  are  utterly  and  grofsly  ignorant :  no  check, 
therefore,  reilraint,    or  corrective,   is  afforded  from  thence ; 
they  arc  therefore,  not  -unfrequentlyj  hurried  on  by  heate4 
imaginations  and  enflamed  pride,  aggravated  rather  than  con- 
trolled by  the  learning  they  have  acquired,  to  turn  the  arms  of 
eloquence  and  genius  to  the  fubverfion   of  order,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  native  country.    Young  men  in  this  {kuatioi} 
are  not  unemphatically  defcribed  by  Cicero ;-— "  Qua  czecitate 
homines,  cum  quaxlam  etiam  pracclara  cuperent,  eaque  nefciren^ 
nee  ubi,  nee  qualia  effent,  funditui  alii  everterunt  fuas  civifates^ 
alii  ipfi  occiderunt.     Atque  hi  quidem  optima*  petentes,  non 
tarn  voluvtate,  quam  curfus   errore  falluntur*"—- Cicero  Tuft, 
Of"/* 


Copy 
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Gkpy-  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ha  milton, 
Ficur  of  St.  Olave,  Jewry  ;  mtdrlaie  Mafter  of 
the  Academy,  in  Leman-Sreet—to  the  author, 

ffrSiK; 

Leman-Strect,  Jan.  i,  1801. 

"From  circumftances  which  I  mentioned 
lo  you,  my  time  has  been  fo  much  occupied, 
that  J  could  only  look  over  your  book,  entitled 
u  The  Art  of  Teaching,"  &c.  in  the  mod  cur- 
Ibry  way,  and  therefore  am  little  prepared  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  it. 

"  From  what  I  faw,  however,  I  think  that  it 
will  afford  very  profitable  hints  to  teachers  of 
iothfexes  ;  that  it  will  be  of  confiderable  fervice 
to  parents,  and  form  an  ufeful  companion  to 
thofe  who  ftudy  without  a  mafter ;  and,  that  it 
deferves  efpecial  commendation,  for  its  tendency 
to  enforce  in  education,  attention  to  good  mo- 
rals and  religion. 

"  I  remain, 

"  Sir, 
g  Your  obedient  fervant, 

"R.  Hamilton.'* 
b  4  Opy 
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Copy  of  a  Note  j mm  Mr/  Joshua  Collier  of 
LeadcnhalUStr&et%  Author  of  "  A  Defence  of 
Double  Entry,"  and  other  Publications. 


J 


Joshua  Collier  has  not  given  the 
work  fo  much  attention  yet,  as  it  feems  to  de- 
ferve  ;  when  publifhed,  he  begs  to  have  a  copy,  in 
order  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ufeful  hints  which* 
are  given  in  it,  with  much  correclnefs  and  plain- 
nefs  ;  he  admires  alfo  the  fpirit  with  which  the 
author  has" conducted  it." 


Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Whitelock,   M after  of  the  Academy  in  Sobo* 
fquare,  and  SucccJJor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrozv. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  As  you  were  pleafed  to  favor  me  with 
a  perufal  of  your  book,  requeuing  me  at  the 
fame  time  candidly  to  ftateta  you  my  opinion  as 
to  its  merit :  I  have  the  happinefs  to  inform  you^ 
that  its  nature  and' plan  are  fuch  as  fnoft  juftly 
entitlq  ir  to  rriy  commendation.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  fome  treatife  of  a  iimilar 
defign  with  the  prefent,  was  much  wanted  in  the 
important  bufinefs  of  education,  and  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  a  perfon  fo  \yel{  qualified  for  the  un- 
dertaking, has  at  length  been  found,  to  come 

iirTfi 
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forward  to  favor  the  public  with  a  Work  fo  re- 
plete with  ufe/ul  inflru&ion.  There  is  one  cir* 
curnftance  in'your  fyftem  with  which  I  am  more 
particularly  gratified,  and  that  is,  your  blending 
the  principles  of  religion  with  the  different 
branches  of  education ;  a  practice  which  I  am 
forry  to  obferve,  is  generally  neglected  not  only 
in  our  public  schools,  but  what  is  of  more 
ferious  confequence,  in  our  universities." 

"  That  your  publication  may  meet  with  that 
encouragement  and  fupport,  which  it  fo  juflly 
merits  from  every  true  friend  to  the  deareft  and 
fceft  interefts  of  fociety,  is, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

#<  The  fincere  wifh  of 

w  Your  humble  fervant, 

fs  W.  Whitelock," 

Soho-Square, 
peb.  5,  igor. 


flf  Mr.  Morrice  propofes  to  board  and  edu- 
cate in  an  airy  fituation  at  the  Weft  end  of  the 

Town,      TWELVE     YOUNG       GENTLEMEN       Only, 

upon  the  plan  of  this  work.  Letters  or  mef- 
fages  addreffed  tp  him  at  Mr.  Hatchard's,  book- 
feller  to  her'Majefly,  Piccadilly,  at  Tabart's  Ju- 
venile Library,  No.  157,  New  Bond-Street,  or  at 

Rich- 
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Hichardfon's,  Cbrnhill,  will  be  refpe&fully  atv 
tended  to,  and  the  parties  waited  upon  if  necefi* 
&xy,  or  anfwered  by  letter. 
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T  has  frequently  remotely  occurred  to  me  in 
the  courfe  of  twenty-five  years  experience 
in  teaching,  that  a  fomething  I  could  not  ex- 
actly account  for  to  myfelf  was  wanting  to  pro- 
mote a  more  certain,  eafy,  and  fyftematic  me- 
thod of  inftruction,  than  what  I  have  hitherto 
obferved  to  prevail  in  academies,  and  among 
teachers  in  general. 

This  idea  repeatedly  recurring  to  me,  has 
led  me,  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  what 
that  deficiency  could  be,  of  which  I  was  dis- 
tantly fenfible,  without  then  diftinctly  compre- 
hending what  it  was. 

I  have,  however,  lately  given  a  good  deal  of 
attentive  confideration  to  the  fubjecT:,  and  from 
encreafed  experience  and  maturer  thought,  add- 
ed to  fome  recent  ideas  that  have  very  forcibly 
ftruck  me,  on  taking  upon  me  the  private  tui- 
tion of  two  young  gentlemen  who  are  frudying 
the  daffies  at  a  great  public  feminary,  I  am  now 
fully  convinced  (and  I  truft  I  fhall  be  able  to 
convince  others  alfb,)  that  rules  for  facilitating 
the  communication  of  inftruclion,  founded  up- 
on experience  and  an  attentive  obfervation  of 
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the  molt  fuccefsful  plans  of  teaching,  methodi- 
cally laid  down,  and  fyftematically  acted  upon, 
will  have  the  effect  not  only  of  rendering  more 
eafy,  but  actually  improving  the  fcience  or  art 
of  teaching ;  for  an  art  it  certainly  is,  and  not 
an  eafy  one  to  attain,  at  lead  to  that  perfection 
which  the  general  importance  of  its  object  re- 
quires. 

It  is  an  art  that  mull  be  learned  by  a  long 
apprenticefhip  ;  by  much  fubfequent  practice, 
experience,  and  attentive  obfervation,  added  to 
great  evennefs  and  command  of  temper  j  with 
much  zeal,  patience,  and  perfeverance  in  the 
undertaking:  it  requires  a  mind  free  from,  or 
at  lead:  not  much  embarrafTed  or  hurt  by  the 
ufual  diftractions  of  care  and  bufinefs. 

It  is  not  always  the  greater!:  fcholars,  or  the 
moft  learned  mailers,  that  make  the  belt  teach- 
ers, or  pofTefs  the  art  of  imparting  their  know- 
ledge with  the  greateft  facility  ;  and  this,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  granted  by  all  thofe  who  have  any 
connexion  with  gentlemen  of  the  fcholaftic 
profeflion,  Or  who  are  in  any  degree  converfant 
in  the  bufinefs  of  education. 

There  is  a  certain  winning  confident  addrefs, 
engaging  manner  and  method  requifite  to  form 
the  complete  teacher;  which  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  of  books,  added  to  a  flrict  and  con- 
fcientious  difcharge  of  his  duty,  good-nature, 

and 
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find  an  almoft  total  devotion  to  the  important 
bufmefs  he  is  engaged  in  :  his  knowledge  of  the 
art  may,  however,  certainly  be  improved  by  fa- 
lutary  well  adapted  rules,  grounded  upon,  per- 
haps, more  experience  than  his  years  have  ena- 
bled him  to  acquire. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  connexion  with  gentle- 
men employed  in  the  education  of  youth,  I 
have  frequently  feen  a  mod  excellent  writer 
unfuccefsful  in  teaching  writing  well  himfelf; 
becaufe  he  has  either  been  at  a  lofs  methodical- 
ly to  communicate  his  art  in  that  engaging, 
pleafing,  winning  way,  by  which  it  is  potfible 
to  be  effectually  done  ,•  or  becaufe  he  has  paid 
more  attention  to  the  difplay  of  his  own  fupe- 
rior  writing,  than  to  the  improvement  of  his 
pupil ;  or  becaufe  he  has  been  carelefs  and  in- 
different, and  not  confeientious  in  the  difcharge 
of  his  duty  :  one  of  thefe  three  reafons  mud 
have  been  the  caufe;  two  of  them  are  wilful 
impediments  ;  the  third  is  what  I  aim  at  reme- 
dying. I  have  found  the  fame  obfervation  to 
hold  good  with  refpecl:  to  teachers  in  almoft 
every  other  branch  of  education. 

In  order  to  fet  this  affertion  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view,  I  mean  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  before  us,  to  point  out  fome  of  thefe  de- 
ficiencies in  the  method  of  conveying  inftruc- 
tion,  and  compare  them  with  thofe  rules  and 
obfervations  which  I  (hall  propofe  as  a  guid^, 
b  2  founded 
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founded  upon  the  general  plan  I  am  about  to 
recommend ;  not  meaning,  however,  to  infinu- 
ate,  that  the  fame  plan  is  not  already  often  acted 
upon  by  many  teachers  ;  but  to  affirm,  that  there 
are  ten  to  one  who  do  not  act  upon  it,  either  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  know  bow,  or,  what  is  the  molt 
probable,  becaufe  they  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  it.  It  is  principally  for  the 
guidance  of  fuch  teachers  that  this  work  is  un- 
dertaken, and  that  the  books  which  I  have 
found  in  the  courfe  of  my  teaching  to  be  the 
bed  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  feverai 
branches  will  be  recommended  ;  and  though  I 
am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  numerous  cata- 
logue of  elTays  and  ftrictures  on  education  ex- 
tant, and  which  is  daily  encreafing,  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  heard  of  one  attempt  towards 
methodizing  and  facilitating  the  Art  of  Teach- 
ing itfelf,  of  which  thefe  elTays  are  only  out- 
lines ;  but  certainly  very  proper  in  their  places, 
and  commendable  as  to  their  object :  plans 
of  education  and  teaching  are,  however,  two 
diflinct  objects. 

I  have,  at  various  times,  perufcd  molt  of  the 
writers  on  education,  both  ancient  and  modern  ; 
and  none  with  more  pleafure  than  Rousseau 
and  Rollin  :  1  do  not  mean,  however,  in  this 
work  to  borrow  my  ideas  from  any  writer  on 
education  ;  but  confine  myfelf,  as  much  as  the 
nature  of  the  fubject  will  enable  me,    to   the 
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prattled  part  of  teaching  only,  founded  upon 
my  own  perfonal  experience  and  obfervation  ; 
which  I  flatter  myfelf  (on  the  grounds  I  have 
dated  to  the  public  by  way  of  Preface)  I  am 
enabled  to  do,  with  fome  profpecl  of  good  ef- 
fect ro  parents,  pupils,  and  the  profeflion. 

After  I  had  nearly  compleated  this  work,  I 
was  informed  by  a  female  friend,  that  Mifs  and 
Mr.  Edgeworth  had  lately  jointly  publifhed 
a  work,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  on  the  fubject 
of  Practical  Education  ;  and  that  it  approached 
the  nearefl  to  my  plan  of  any  (he  had  fecn : 
curiofity  of  courfe  led  me  to  examine  it,  but  I 
found  nothing  in  it  that  {truck  me  fo  forcibly 
as  to  induce  me  to  alter  one  line  of  my  own,  or 
to  copy  a  fingle  obfervation  from  it :  not  that  I 
mean  to  inlinuate,  that  the  work  has  not  merit, 
for  I  really  think  it  has  ;  but  only  to  obferve, 
that  our  plans  are  quite  different :  their's  applies 
only  to. the  initiatory  part  of  education;  mine 
extends  much  further.  a. 

But  to  proceed  :  it  may  be  proper  farther  to 
obferve,  that  the  books  already  publifhed  on 
the  fubject  of  education  rather  point  out  what 
Jhould  be  taught,  than  how  to  teach  what  they 
recommend ;  the  one  is  Theory,  the  other  Prac- 
tice :  it  is  the  latter  I  aim  to  facilitate  and  im- 
prove ;  and  this  will  confequently  interefr.  the 
governefs  and  female  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  the  academy  and  his  afliftants,  the 
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private  tutor  or  teacher,  the  parents,  the  guar-* 
dians,  and  the  friends  in  general  of  the  youth 
of  both  fexcs. 

It  is  ufual  to  obferve  of  a  fuccefsful  matter, 
that  he  has  an  excellent  plan,  a  good  method 
of  teaching,  or  communicating  inftruction  ; 
why  not  then  make  the  principles  of  his  good 
plan  or  method  general ;  or  at  lead  endeavour 
fo  to  do,  by  collecting,  digefting,  and  laying 
down  fuch  rules  forftcachers  to  act  by;  and  fo 
to  concentrate,  and  bring  into  one  focus,  the 
fubttance  of  the  various  good  methods  which 
matters  purfue,  as  may  be  moft  likely  to  have 
the  proper  crkd,  to  render  their  inttructions 
equally  fuccefsful?  That  attempt  is  the  aim  of 
the  following  pages  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf  the 
•work  will  prove  a  ufeful  guide  to  young  and  in- 
experienced teachers,  whofe  years  have  not  yet 
thoroughly  qualified  them  for  the  important 
tafk  ;  as  well  as  to  parents  who  undertake  the 
education  of  their  own  children  ;  and  to  grown 
perfons  who  may  be  under  the  necefiity  of  flu- 
dying  without  a  matter. 

With  refpect  to  pointing  out  the  proper 
means  of  preferving  and  improving  the  health, 
or  adding  to  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  young 
pieople,  that  is  not  my  object ;  it  is  the  culture 
and  improvement  of  the  mind,  through  the 
medium  of  their  matters,  that  I  aim  at ;  anH 
my  work  rather  concerns  the  teacher  than  the 
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pupil.  There  are  already  extant  numerous 
publications  on  the  former  of  thefe  objects, 
written  by  men  far  more  capable  than  myfelf, 
but  who  probably  are  not  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  Pra&ice,  as  the  Theory  of  education 
and  teaching 

I  have  alfo  fubjoined  to  this  work,  a  Practi- 
cal Eflay  on  Education  in  general,  grounded 
upon  my  own  actual  experience,  in  various 
fituations  as  a  teacher  ;  and  I  have  added  to  it 
fome  ufeful  hints  to  parents  and  matters,  reflect- 
ing the  youth  of  bothfexes  brought  up  at  board- 
ing fchools  :  I  have  likewife  added  fome  re- 
marks on  the  fubject  of  ufhers  and  female 
teachers  in  fchools,  tending,  I  hope,  to  benefit 
both  them  and  their  employers ;  by  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  facilitating  their  duties, 
rendering  their  fituations  more  refpcclable,  and 
their  inftructions  to  their  pupils  confequently 
more  effectual  than  they  generally  are. 

My  obfervations  on  this  fubjecl:  are  the  refult 
of  much  attention  to  it  $  and  I  truft  my  re- 
marks will  be  of  fervice  both  to  the  mafter  and 
his  afliftant.  Without  making  any  invidious 
reflections  on  the  fubject,  there  is  certainly  fome- 
thing  amifs  in  the  prefent  relative  fituation  of 
mafter  and  afliftant;  and  it  ought  to  be  re- 
medied. 

Having  had  feveral  opportunities  of  witnefT- 

jng  the  carelefs  method  in  which  young  gentle- 
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men  in  the  navy  are  taught,  I  have  thought  i* 
right  to  give  that  fubjecl:  a  place  in  this  work 
alfo. 

I  have  likewife  laid  down  fome  rules  and  ob- 
fervations,  for  the  guidance  of  young  or  grown 
perfons  ftudying  without  a  mafter,  as  there  are 
many  people,  who  in  long  voyages,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  retirement,  or  under  other  circum- 
tfances,  would  wifh  to  begin  and  continue  a 
courfe  of  ftudy,  if  they  had  a  proper  guide, 
and  a  lift  or  aflbrtment  of  the  books  applicable 
to  the  particular  branches  they  wifh  to  learn, 
pointed  out  to  them.  Above  all,  though  laft 
not  lead  in  importance,  I  have  devoted  one  en- 
tire fection  of  my  work  to  the  article  of  Reli- 
gion; endeavouring  to  point  out,  with  as  much 
clearnefs  and  perfpicuity  as  poflible,  the  means 
by  which  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the 
Dei  ty, founded  upon  the  ftudyof  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  obfervation  of  his  works,  may  in  the 
moft  pleaflng  way,  and  with  the  moft  effectual 
fuccefs  be  conveyed  to,  and  impreffed  upon  the 
youthful  mind :  and  here  I  muft  obferve  with 
iincere  regret,  that  too  little  attention  is  in  ge- 
neral paid  to  this,  the  moft  important  end  of 
all  education,  to  know  and  reverence  God. 

To  conclude  :    I  muft  o-bfeive  to  my  readers, 
that  I  have  endeavoured,  as   much  as  poflible, 
to  avoid  all  prolixity  and  unneceffary  detail.     I 
have  compreffed  in  as  fmall  a  compafs  as  pofli- 
ble 
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ble  the  fpirit  and  fubftance  of  my  meaning  in 
every  rule  that  I  have  laid  down,  or  remark  that 
I  have  made  ,•  wifhing  rather  that  the  quality 
than  the  quantity  of  the  work  mould  be  com- 
mended :  and  it  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to 
add,  that  as  I  have  taken  my  ideas  from  no 
other  fource  but  that  of  my  own  obfervation  and 
experience,  (except  a  few  trifling  quotations, 
principally  from  Locke  on  Education,)  and  that 
having  juft  written  as  the  fpirit  of  the  fubjeel: 
dictated,  and  the  ardour  I  feel  in  it  guided  me, 
I  have  not  attended  fo  much  to  language  and 
grammatical  niceties,  as  if  I  had  written  on  a 
fubjeel:  that  lefs  interefted  my  feelings,  and  en- 
gaged my  heart:  the  fame  apology  mult  alfo 
ferve  for  any  repetitions  I  have  ufed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  work,  or  for  whatever  improprieties  may 
appear  in  the  arrangement  of  it ;  requeuing  it 
alfo  to  be  understood,  that  while  in  the  courfe 
of  it  I  fpeak  of  the  male  parent,  teacher,  or 
pupil,  I  alfo  include  the  female  ;  at  the  fame 
time  making  my  remarks  as  general  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeel:  will  admit. 

As  I  conlider  this  publication  as  only  the 
out-lines  or  ground- work  of  a  plan  of  teaching, 
which  in  abler  hands  might  be  very  extenfively 
enlarged  and  improved  upon,  I  with  it  to  be 
viewed  in  that  light ;  as  from  the  nature  of  my 
employment,  my  time  is  fo  taken  up,  and  my 
mind  fo  clofely  engaged,  that  it  is  impoffible 
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for  me  to  do  that  juftice  to  the  fubject  which  I 
ibould  wifh,  and  the  extreme  importance  of  it 
requires. 

If  it  mould  be  fuggefted  that  I  have  treated 
^jperficially,  I  mud  obferve  to  the  candid 
'er,  that  it  is  a  fubjecl:  I  could  not  enter 
deeper  into,  without  fpinning  out  the  work  to  a 
Very  confiderable  length  :  it  refts  with  the  teach- 
er, from  the  hints  or  clue  given  him  under  the 
feveral  heads,  to  branch  out,  enlarge,  and  fol- 
low in  detail  the  track  I  have  attempted  to 
point  out  and  render  ferviceable  to  him. 
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CHAPTER    L 


SECT.   I. 

Of  Teachings  or  the  Communication  of  Injlrucfion  in 
general, 

1  need  not  inform  my  readers,  that  to  teach, 
means  to  convey  to  and  imprefs  upon  the  youth- 
ful mind,  through  the  medium  of  that  organ 
of  the  body,  called   the  ear,  and  by  means  of 
fpeech  and  language,  of  which  the   tongue  is 
the  organ,  whatever  you   wifh  it  to  retain,  or 
keep  in  the  memory,  which  is  one  of  the  fenfes, 
whofe  action  depends  upon,  and  flows  from  the 
impreffions  made  on  the  mind  ;  which,  when 
young,  is  very  aptly  compared  to  white  paper, 
or  wax,  capable  of  receiving  any  impreflion ; 
or  to  a  young  twig,  which  may  be  fo  bent,  as  to 
grow  in  any  form  you  pleafe  to  give  it :  thus  the 
communication  of  inflruction  is  perfectly  a  me- 
chanical procefs,  the  teacher  operating  on  the 

mind 
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mind  of  his  pupil,  through'  the  medium  of  the 
bodily  organs. 

There  is  alfo  another  mode  of  teaching,  which 
is  performed  or  conducted  by  means  of  the  eye 
or  fight,  another  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  ;  con- 
veying more  rapidly  to  the  mind,  or  centre  of 
thought,  than  the  ear,  the  objects  which  are  de^ 
figned  to  be  impreffcd  upon  it ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  youth,  thofe  which  are  not,  or  at  leaft 
ought  not. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  eye  and  the  ear 
then,  all  inflruction  is  communicated  to  the 
mind,  which  is  the  director  and  moving  prin- 
ciple of  the  body  and  its  actions,  as  God  is  of 
the  univerfe. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  eye  inftruction  is 
alfo  conveyed  in  a  kind  of  mechanical  way  to  the 
mind  by  books,  which  are  fubititutes^nd  a  means 
of  relief  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  a  practical 
guide  and  exercife  to  the  more  advanced  pupil. 

The  little,  and  almofl  infenfible  impreffions, 
made  on  our  tender  infancies  have  very  import- 
ant and  lafting  confequences ;  and  that  being 
the  cafe,  it  mud  be  obvious  to  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  every  perfon  placed  about  youth,  that 
€i  not  a  found  or  Jingle  word  reaches  the  youthful 
ear  in  vain:"  whatever  it  is,  good  or  bad,  dart- 
ed with  unerring  force,  it  is  almolt  indelibly, 
and  for  ever  fixed  there  ;  it  can  never  be  re- 
called. 

The 
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The  fame  effect  alfo  has  the  force  of  perfonai 
example,  good  or  bad  :  conveyed  with  fure  ef- 
fecT:  to  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye  :  it  there  fattens,  rivets  itfelf ;  and  not  all 
the  power  of  human  fkill  can  raze  it  out,  or 
obliterate  the  deep  impreflion  made;  deeper  far 
than  that  effected  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear,  and  more  rapid  in  its  paflage  to  the  tender 
mind. 

Such  alfo  is  the  effect  of  books  and  pictures, 
whether  good  or  bad  ;  rapid  as  lightning  the 
impreflion;  fure  and  effectual  the  marks  they 
leave. 

Parent!  Teacher!  Reader1,  whoever  thou  art, 
here  paufe  a  moment,  and  reflect : — upon  thefe 
three  points  the  fate  of  the  youthful  pupil,  the 
future  Man  or  Woman  hangs : — Hearing,  See- 
ing, and  Example,  are  either  to  prove  his  bane 
or  happinefs  :  "  Education"  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,) 
"  decides  the  fate  of  empires."  It  is  your  pro- 
vince to  nurfe  and  rear  the  tender  thought  to 
reafon,  to  goodnefs,  to  virtue,  and  then  to  fame. 
Oh!  fully  not  yourfelves,  and  never  tamely  fuf- 
fer  to  be  fullied,  the  fair  virgin  white  of  the 
youthful  mind,  with  improper  difcourfes,  im- 
proper books,  or  improper  example;  the  con- 
fequences  are  incalculable. 

In  wrong  firft  principles  almoft  all  our  fub- 
fequent  errors  originate ;  but  fometimes  the  beft 
fixed  principles  will  degenerate,  by  the  force  of 

bad 
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bad  example,  want  of  thought,  and  other  cir* 
cumftances  in  after-life:  in  this,  however,  we  cart 
never  err — to  give  the  mind  early  the  beft  im- 
preflions  it  is  capable  of  at  the  time : — wc  muft 
leave  the  reft  to  Providence,  and  the  effects  of 
progreflive  reafon. 

It  is  with  the  finccreft  ardour  and  earneftnefs 
of  heart  that  I  entreat  parents  and  teachers  to 
give  thefe  primary  obfervations  their  due  weight 
and  attention  ;  they  are  the  firft  principles,  the 
leading  features  of  my  fyftem,  and  the  plan  I 
am  about  to  recommend :  without  a  proper  at- 
tention to  them,  all  I  have  to  fay  hereafter  will 
be  of  little  avail;  it  is  the  bafis  on  which  is  built 
the  ftructure  of  all  right  education. 

Let  neither  parent,  mafter,  or  teacher,  if 
they  know  it,  fuffer  for  a  moment  to  be  near 
their  riling  offspring  or  advancing  pupils,  the 
vicious,  irreligious,  or  unconfeientious  character  ; 
it  will  be  poifon,  and  worfe  than  poifon,  to  the 
vegetating,  growing  mind. 

The  nature,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the  in- 
flection given,  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
age  and  abilities  of  the  pupil  :  by  abilities  we 
mean  the'  ftrength,  aptnefs,  and  quicknefs  of 
the  mind,  in  receiving,  through  the  medium  of 
the  ear,  and  retaining,  the  impreflions  intended 
to  be  made  upon  it.  The  bodily  organs  of 
fome  children  are  fo  formed,  and  their  whole 
frame  is  fo  torpid  and  inert,    that   the   mind 

being 
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being  consequently  affected  by  it,  cannot  re- 
ceive the  impreflions  intended  to  be  made,  with 
that  alertnefs,  clearnefs,  and  rapidity  that  others 
can.  The  mind  and  body  are  fo  clofely  con- 
nected in  their  operations,  that  whatever  affects 
the  one,  in  fome  degree  generally  affects  the 
other;  and  in  the  cafe  jufl  mentioned,  we  term 
the  defect  arifing  from  the  caufes  I  have  ftated, 
flownefs  and  ftupidity ;  which,  as  they  grow  up, 
will  frequently  wear  off,  and  they  will  become 
brifk,  lively,  and  capable  of  receiving  impref- 
lions with  the  greater!:  facility. 

It  fhould  always  be  confidered,  as  I  have  jufl 
obferved,  that  the  mind  and  body  are  fo  nearly 
allied  by  the  nature  of  their  ftructure,  as  that  a 
heavinefs  and  deficiency  of  the  bodily  organs 
will  extend  itfelf  to  and  affect  the  mind ;  but 
not  fo  much  in  grown  pcrfons  as  in  the  young. 
Allowances  fhould  be  therefore  always  made  by 
parents  and  teachers  for  this  natural  defect  in 
children  ;  and  they  mould  wait  with  patience 
for  the  change  that  not  unfrequently  takes  place 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  child,  and  their 
own  relief. 

Inftruction,  or  the  impreflions  intended  to  be 
made  upon  the  mind,  may  be  communicated 
through  two  mediums,  that  of  the  ear  and  the 
eye;  at  fir  ft  by  verbal  communication,  or  con- 
vention ;  and  when  the  pupil  has  learned  to 

read, 
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read,  and  know  the  ufe  of  books,  the  eye  then 
becomes  a  fubftiftute  for  the  matter  and  the 
ear. 

As  young  minds  are  naturally  weak,  volatile; 
and  unfteady,  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  means  the 
more  readily  to  induce  them  to  receive  inftruc- 
tion,  or  the  impreffions  you  wifh  to  make  on 
their  minds  ;  and  that  is  to  be  done  in  two 
ways:  ift.  By  kindly  and  fkilfully  attracting 
their  attention  ;  or,  2d.  By  compelling  them 
to  it  through  fear  of  punifhment :  natural  cu- 
riofity  will  fometimes  lead  them  ori,  and  often 
an  early  defire  to  learn  ;  but  where  neither  of 
thefe  motives  operate  very  forcibly,  one  or  the 
other  of  the  before  mentioned  methods  mult  be 
reforted  to;  and  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  in- 
cites and  Simulates  his  pupil  in  the  mod  plea- 
fant  way  to  the  child  himfelf,  muft  ftand  the 
belt  chance  of  gaining  his  attention,  and  con- 
fequently,  with  the  greater  facility  imprefling 
his  mind  in  the  way  he  would  wifh  :  this  is  the 
firft,  and  the  moft  important  Itep  towards  mak- 
ing a  good  teacher  and  a  good  fcholar  :  it  may 
be  fummed  up  in  a  few  words,  "  Gain  your  pu- 
pil's attention."  Fear  and  terror  hardly  ever  an- 
fvver  the  purpofe  ;  fear  diftracls  and  confufes  the 
mind,  by  difordering  and  weakening  the  tender 
nerves  of  children :  confequently  it  renders 
them  incapable  of  continued   attention ;   their 

thoughts 
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thoughts  wander,  and  a  dread  hangs  over  their 
minds,  which  being  often  repeated,  makes 
them  hate  both  their  teacher  and  their  books. 

The  firfl:  of  thefe  incentives  is,  I  believe,  the 
mod  generally  made  ufe  of,  at  lead  with  fingle 
and  very  young  pupils  :  in  fchools  where  large 
numbers  of  them  are  collected  together,  and 
their  age  has  hardened  and  emboldened  them, 
they  muft  be  kept  under  by  fear,  while  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  attracted  as  much  as  poflible, 
by  mildnefs  and  perfuafion.  Some  young  minds 
are  fo  tender,  flexile,  and  well  difpofed,  that 
they  are  more  eafily  worked  upon  by  kindnefs, 
than  by  harfhnefs  ;  others  are  fo  hardened,  rough, 
and  ill-difpofed,  that  nothing  but  downright 
fear,  or  the  dread  of  certain  punifhment,  will 
operate  upon  their  ftubborn  natures.  Some 
children  are  naturally  vigorous,  adtive,  and  live- 
ly in  their  bodily  functions  ;  clear,  quick,  and 
alert,  in  their  mental  faculties  ;  arifing  no  doubt 
from  a  duly  balanced  phyfical  harmony,  between 
the  body  and  mind — other  children  are  the  very 
reverfe ;  flow,  torpid,  and  inert  in  body,  weak, 
confufed  and  dull  in  mental  comprehenfion ; 
but  that  may  be  only  temporary,  and  will  fre- 
quently wear  off  as  they  grow  up. 

It  is  the  parents'  and  teachers'  bufinefs 
to  examine  thefe  points  well,  and  ftudy  the 
ground  (etudier  le  terrein)  which  they  are  to 
cultivate  and  fow,  before  they  begin  to  put  in 

c  the 
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the  feed;  they  mould  watch,  and  acquaint  them- 
felves  with  the  particular  temper,  bent,  and  dif- 
polition  of  the  pupil ;  and  that  infight  is  to  be 
belt  obtained  in  his  playful,  unguarded  moments, 
when  he  thinks  himfelf  unobferved  by  their  fcru- 
tinizing  eye. 

Let  not  parents  or  teachers  defpair  of  the 
dulleft  child  : — the  faculties,  by  proper  treat- 
ment and  attention,  may  open  and  brighten  ;  the 
mind  may  by  degrees  expand  itfelf,  as  the  body 
dilates,  increafes  in  growth,  and  approaches  to 
maturity. 

There  is  a  period  of  life,  in  which  the  youth- 
ful mind  is  in  a  full  ftate  of  blofTom  and  expan- 
lion  ;  it  may  be  early,  it  may  be  late  ;  if  too 
early,  as  I  have  frequently  feen  it  to  be  the  cafe, 
the  blofTom  may  be  nipped  and  blighted  before 
the  fruit  is  fct :  wrong  treatment,  neglect,  harlh 
language,  the  being  cramped  and  fettered  by 
rules  not  congenial  to  the  particular  bent  of  the 
mind,>  conduce  to  this  difappointment ;  and  of 
children,  whofe  faculties  at  an  early  age  are  par- 
ticularly  forward  and  mature,  I  have  generally 
obferved,  that  their  lives  are  but  of  fhort  du- 
ration. 

In  children  of  flow  capacities,  the  mental 
blofTom  unfolds  by  imperceptible  degrees ;  but 
when  once  the  period  of  which  I  fpeak  is  ar- 
rived, the  expanfion  quickens  its  pace,  the  fruit 
is  firmly  fet,  the  growth   becomes  rapid,  fure, 

and 
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and  fafe  ;  and  full  maturity  the  confequence : 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  obfervation ;  but  in 
general  it  holds  good. 

I  have  feen  the  moft  promifing  child,  the  moll 
forward  in  capacity,  either  prematurely  cut  off, 
or  afterwards  turn  out  but  a  very  indifferent 
fcholar,  and  even  below  mediocrity  ;  while  the 
ftupid,  flow,  and  heavy  boy,  that  had  nothing 
promifing  in  him,  has,  by  degrees,  with  proper 
treatment  and  encouragement,  unfolded  his  fa- 
culties,  improved  them  by  alliduity,  and  turned 
out  a  bright  and  fhining  man.  Putting  natural 
abilities  out  of  the  queftion,  proper  attention  in 
the  parent  or  mafler,  due  diligence  and  afnduity 
in  the  child,  with  a  combination  of  happy  cir- 
cumftances  together,  have  an  aftoniihing  effect 
and  weight  in  the  formation  of  the  fcholar;  from 
whence  it  often  arifes,  that  the  bloifoms  of  the 
moil  mining  talents  and  abilities,  are  never 
drawn  out  of  the  bud,  or  expanded  by  the  kindly- 
influence  and  nurture  of  profperity  ;  but  lay  tor- 
pid, inert,  and  loft ;  while  the  buds  of  very  in- 
different and  unpromifing  talents,  by  proper 
care,  due  attention,  and  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  fun  of  profperity,  are  attracted,  drawn  our, 
and  expanded  into  full  beauty  ;  and  vigoroufly 
proceed  in  their  progrefs  to  maturity,  with  un- 
impeded effect. 

There  are  fome  children,,  whofe  confritutions 

ef  body  and  mind,    are  fo  vigorous  and  well 
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framed  by -nature,  that  they  do  not  ftand  in  need 
of  much  afMance  from  others,  but  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  natural  genius,  are  from  their 
cradle  carried  towards  what, is  excellent,  and  by 
the  privilege  of  their  happy  conftitutions,  are 
able  to  do  wonders ;  but  thefe  examples  are  rare ; 
and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  of  all  the 
men  we  meet  with,  nine  in  ten  are  good  or  bad, 
ufeful  or  not,  by  their  education  -  it  is  that  at 
leaft,  which  makes  the  great  difference  in  man- 
kind. 

Here  let  me  obferve,  that  parents  commit 
great  errors,  in  blaming  maflers  for  the  flow 
progrefs  of  their  children,  when  they  happen  to 
be  heavy  and  dull ;  for  the  matter  to  avoid  re- 
proaches, and  preferve  his  credit,  naturally  hur- 
ries them  on  from  one  flcp  to'  another,  without 
their  having  a  proper  foundation  laid,  or  under- 
{landing  what  they  have  been  thus  precipitately 
carried  through,  in  order  to  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  made  fome  progrefs. 

Teaching  is  now  made  fo  much  a  trade  of, 
and  many  who  are  employed  in  it,  are  looked 
upon  in  fo  humble  and  even  defpicable  a  light, 
that  it  is  almoft  become  a  mere  fervile  traffic* 
very  few  making  it  a  matter  of  amufementx 
pleafure,  or  conscience  to  themfelves;  without 
which,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  conduct  it  with 
effect  Whether  this  is  the  fault  of  parents, 
maflers,  or  the  fubordinate  clafTes  of  teachers  ; 

or 
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or  one  of  thofe  unavoidable  evils  In  fnciety 
which  cannot  be  remedied,  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  from  what  I  have  myfelf  obferved,  I 
believe  that  it  may  be  remedied,  and  that  all  the 
three  descriptions  of  perfons  I  have  juft  men- 
tioned, pretty  equally  contribute  their  fhares 
towards  it :  the  parent  by  whim,  caprice,  and 
overfondnefs  for  the  child  ,•  the  matter  by  too 
much  fervility  and  complaifance  to  the  parent, 
and  the  very  reverfe  to  his  afliftants ;  and  the 
afiiftant,  or  fubordinate  teacher,  by  want  of  fpi- 
rit,  little  irregularities  of  conduct,  ignorance 
of  properly  communicating  the  art  he  profeffes, 
and  a  dread  of  offending  his  employer  by  main- 
taining an  independence  of  mind,  and  keeping 
up  that  proper  confequence,  which  his  fituation 
as  a  teacher  requires  ;  and  without  which  all  his 
endeavours  to  inftrucT,  will  be  but  weak  and 
fruitlefs  :  But  of  this  I  mean  to  treat  more  fully 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  work. 

Of  the  prefent  methods  of  teaching,  they  are 
fo  various,  and  differ  fo  much,  according  to  the 
feveral  opinions,  fituations,  and  circumftances 
of  parents,  and  the  mailers  whom  they  entruft 
with  the  education  of  their  children,  that  it 
Would  be  impoffible  to  point  out  and  examine 
them  all ;  therefore  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the 
moft  general  errors  that  have  fallen  under  my 
obfervation, 

c  3  U 
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In  purfuing  the  bufinefs  of  teaching,  proper 
regard  is  not  always  paid  to  the  child's  capacity, 
difpofition,  and  other  circumftances,  that  fhould 
be  attended  to,  in  order  to  make  learning  pleaf- 
ing  and  attractive  to  his  tender  mind.  Fear  and 
anger  are  made  to  incite  and  fpur  him  on  like 
a  flave  or  a  jaded  horfe,  inftead  of  his  being  vo- 
luntarily ■  attracted  to  it,  by  gentlenefs  and  footh- 
ing  language.  As  children  mould  very  feldom, 
be  corrected  by  blows,  fo  I  think  frequent  and 
paflionate  chiding,  is  of  ju(t  as  bad  confequence, 
as  it  leffens  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  refpecVof  the  pupils  ;  for  they  can  very  early 
diftinguiih  between  paflion  and  reafon,  and  will 
very  naturally  reverence  what  proceeds  from  the 
latter,  and  defpife  the  former. 

In  teaching  the  English  language,  which 
is  the  firit  thing  the  young  pupil  begins  with 
after  learning  his  letters,  the  ufual  method  is  to 
make  him  read  at  all  events,  without  fufficiently 
grounding  him  in  fpelling,  which  is  the  baiis  of 
the  language;  and  without  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance vVith  which,  it  is  impoflible  to  read  or  write 
it  correclly.  This  is  the  firft,  and  mod  mate- 
rial error  committed  by  mailers,  becaufe  it  leads 
eventually  to  the  fame  incorrectnefs  in  other 
branches  ;  and  were  they  but  fully  fenfible  of 
the  vaft  importance  of  attending  to  firjl  princi- 
ple$  in  every  thing  they  teach ;  and  making  a 

conference 
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eonfcience  of  grounding  their  pupils  effectually 
in  them,  before  they  proceed  further ;  there 
would  not  be  half  the  trouble  there  is,  to  maf- 
ters  who  come  after  them,  in  eradicating  the 
erroneous  habits  they  have  acquired,  and  put- 
ting them  into  the  right  way,  I  need  not  fay 
againi  for  they  never  were  in  it. 

I  can  fafely  alTert,  from  long  experience,  that 
it  is  eafier  to  teach  three  pupils  who  have  begun 
in  the  proper  way,  than  to  cure  one  of  the  wrong 
habits  he  has  acquired  in  fpelling  and  reading, 
through  the  inattention  and  neglecl:  of  a  former 
jnafter. 

Added  to  thr&  error,  that  of  fu  fieri  ng  chil- 
dren to  fpell  in  a  ringing  kind  of  voice,  and 
read  with  a  clownifh,  droning,  or  drawling 
tone,  is  a  mod  material  fault,  and  by  many 
rnafters  palTed  over,  without  proper  exertions  to 
cure  it.  In  reading,  the  hurrying  through  the 
points,  without  making  the  proper  paufes,  is 
alfo  too  little  attended  to  and  corrected.  I  do 
not  mean  to  fay,  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  every 
teacher ;  much  the  reverfe — there  are  many  aca- 
demies and  day-fchools  of  eminence,  where  the 
greater!:  attention  is  paid  to  thefe  points  ;  but, 
in  general,  more  care  in  that  refpecl  is  wanting, 

The  making  the  Bible  a  common  exercife- 
book  for  reading  is  improper,  and  is  now  very 
much  exploded  and  difufed  in  fchools;  (nor 
ought  it  to  be  ufed  as  fuch,  by  any  but  poor 

c  4  children, 
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children,  whofe  parents  cannot  afford  them  a 
variety  of  books ;  but  principally  becaufe,  as 
they. grow  up,  they  may  not  have  time  or  op- 
portunity to  read  it  to  much  advantage  ;}  not 
only  becaufe  in  reading  it,  children  are  more 
apt  to  fall  into  tones,  from  the  little  variety 
there  is  in  the  fubjedt  and  language;  and  from 
its  bejng  in  general,  either  too  affecting  and 
finguiar  in  expreflion,  or  poetical  in  compofi- 
tion  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  fcoo  much  above  their 
comprehensions,  and  in  many  refpe&s  unfuited 
to  their  age  ;  not  to  mention  the  indifference 
and  diflafte  it  gives  them  afterwards,  by  having 
hten.  made  too  familiar  with  it,  and  the  having 
been  frequently  pumified,  for  neglecting  the  lef- 
fons  afligned  them  in  it :  not  only  this,  but  they 
are  apt  to  acquire  fych  erroneous  ideas  of  God 
and  religion,  from  continually  plodding  over  it, 
before  they  have  knfe  and  judgment  enough 
to  form  a  proper  efumate  of  its  value,  and  the 
facred  truths  it  contains,  that  they  are  never 
effaced. 

What  an  odd  jumble  of  thoughts  mud  a  child 
have  in  his  head,  if  he  have  any  at  all  fuch  as 
he  mould  have  concerning  religion,  who,  in  his 
tender  age,  reads  all  the  parts  of  the  Bible  in- 
differently as  phe  word  of  God,  without  any 
other  diftindion.  I  am  very  apt  to. think,  that 
this  in  fome  men  has  been  the  reafon,  why  they 
never  had  clear  and  diitincl  thoughts  of  it  all 

their 
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their  life-time.  There  are  certainly  fome  parts 
of  Scripture,  which  may  be  proper  to  put  into 
•  the  hands  of  a  child,  to  engage  him  lo  read, 
fuch  as  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph  and  his  brethren; 
of  David  and  Jonathan;  David  and  Goliah; 
Samfon  and  the  Philiftines,  &c.  and  others  that 
he  mould  read  for  his  inftruction ;  as  that, 
"  What  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,  do  you 
(<  the  fame  unto  them-"  and  fuch  other  eafy  and 
plain  moral  rules,  which  being  properly  felec- 
ted,  might  often  be  made  ufe  of  both  as  exer- 
cifes  for  reading,  and  leffons  of  inftruction  at 
the  fame  time:  but  the  reading  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture indifferently,  is  certainly  very  improper  for 
children,  till,  after  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  plainer!  and  fundamental  parts  of  it, 
they  have  gained  fome  kind  of  general  view  of 
what  they  ought  principally  to  believe  and 
practice  ;  which  I  think  they  ought  to  be  taught 
in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  and  not  in  fuch 
as  men  prejudiced  by  fedts  and  fy (terns,  analo- 
gies, and  fo  forth,  are  apt  in  this  cafe  to  make 
ufe  of  and  in  a  manner  force  upon  them. 

The  art  of  writing  is  the  next  branch  in 
which  the  pupil  is  inftrucred,  the  ground- 
work of  which  is  feldom  well  laid,  and  he 
is  hurried  on  to  write  copies  and  fcrawl  exer- 
cifes,  before  he  can  draw  ftraight  or  parallel 
ftrokes,  or  even  before  he  understands  exactly 
what  they  mean;- a  carelefs  and  bad -habit  once 

acquired, 
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acquired,  fucceeding  matters  find  it  alrnoft  im- 
poffible  to  get  him  into  a  right  method,  and 
more  time  is  loft  in  eradicating  his  improper 
habits,  than  it  would  take  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  to  make  him  a  good  penman.  The 
right  way  of  holding  the  pen,  the  position  of 
the  book  or  paper,  and  the  proper  potture  of  the 
body,  and  the  arms  in  particular,  are  too  little 
attended  to ;  whereas  they  are  the  moll  efTential 
points. 

Some  matters  confider  it  enough  to  fet  a 
boy  a  copy,  give  him  a  pen,  and  let  him  go  on 
as  faft  as  he  pleafes,  only  recommending  to  him 
now  and  then  to  imitate  his  copy;  but  without 
making  him  write  deliberately  enough  to  do  it 
correctly,  or  pointing  out  his  errors  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  him  to  amend  them  with 
exactness. 

As  in  other  branches,  indifference  and  want 
of  correclnefs  once  permitted  to  pafs  with  im- 
punity in  writing,  is  fure  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  much  future  trouble  both  to  the  matter  and 
the  pupil>  before  he  can  be  put  into  the  right 
method. 

There  are  many  little  requifltes,  preparatory 
to  the  pupil's  attempting  to  write  with  propriety 
and  good  effect,  which  mutt  be  carefully  at-, 
tended  to  ;  fuch  as  the  proper  height  and  in- 
clination, or  flope  of  the  defk,  the  height  of 
the  chair  or  form  he  fits  upon,  the  fize  and  cut 

of 
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of  the  pen,  the  exact  ruling  of  the  book,  &:c. 
which  little  circumftances  matters  are  very  apt 
to  overlook,  though  they  are  of  real  importance 
when  a  boy  commences  writing. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  the  fir  ft  four  rules 
are  feldom  well  enough  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  before  he  is  fuffered  to  proceed  to  the 
others;  thus  the  proverb  of  "the  more  hafte  the 
lefs  fpeed"  is  verified.  To  ground  the  pupils  in 
the  lirft  principles  of  any  art  or  fcience,  is  to 
render  the  fubfequent  parts  of  it  more  eafy  to 
be  acquired  ;  but  I  believe,  in  general,  this  pre- 
mature kind  of  advancement  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  education  is  more  owing  to  the  im- 
patience and  importunities  of  the  fond  parent, 
than  to  the  wrong  judgment  of  the  mailer,  or 
his  wifh  to  impofe  upon  his  pupil's  friends,  by 
giving  them  at  leaft  the  appearance  of  having 
made  a  great  progrefs.  It  is,  however,  the 
greateft  and  molt  ridiculous  error  a  teacher  can 
be  guilty  of:  Does  the  builder  rear  the  wall,  or 
cover  in  the  roof,  before  he  has  firmly  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  houfe  ? 

In  teaching  the  classicks,  one  of  the  great 
errors  that  is  committed,  is  the  fuffering  the 
pupils  to  make  too  much  ufe  of  a  tranflation, 
and  not  previoufly  grounding  them  fufficiently 
in  the  rudiments  or  firft  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the 
vocabulary:  for  without  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance 
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quaintance  with  the  grammar,  particularly  the 
eight  parts  of  fpeech,  and  a  good  fund  of  words 
imprefTed  on  the  memory  from  the  vocabulary, 
it  is  in  vain  to  proceed  to  tranflate  any  author, 
nor  indeed  can  it  be  attempted  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  without  the  help  of  a  verfion ; 
which  only  renders  the  pupil  idle  and  carelefs, 
and  leaves  the  impreflion  but  a  very  fhort  while 
behind  it.  Is  it  not  natural  for  us  in  a  long 
journey,  to  remember  thofe  parts  of  the  road, 
which  were  the  moft  rugged  and  difficult  to  pafs ; 
fo  it  is  with  pupils,,  who  in  ftudying  the  rugged 
and  difficult  parts  of  an  author,  are  obliged  to 
fag  hard,  as  they  call  it,  think  a  great  deal,  and 
have  very  frequent  recourfe  to  their  dictionaries. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  tranflations  mould 
not  be  permitted  at  all  ;  it  is  the  indifcriminate 
ufe  of  them  that  is  objectionable,  for  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  mould  only  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  boys,  who  are  naturally  very  dull  and 
flow  of  comprehenfion,  to  give  them  at  leaft 
fome  tolerable  chance  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  claflicks,  and  that  only  in  a  fuperfkial  way — 
tkeycnly  mull:  be  fuffered  to  ufe  this  kind  of 
auxiliary. 

In  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  education,  it 
is  perfectly  in  vain  to  proceed  to  a  fecond  or 
third  Hep,  before  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  firft.  I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often,  that  to  perfect:  him  as  he  goes  on,  if  he 

learns 
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learns  ever  fo  little  at  a  time,  is  the  only  fure 
way  to  make  him  a  proficient  by  degrees,  and 
fave  the  mailer  and  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble and  difgracc. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  teachers  in  general  want 
that  command  of  temper,  coolnefs,  and  delibe- 
ration, as  well  as  eafe,  and  fuavity  of  manners, 
that  diftinguifhes  many  of  the  profeflion  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  they  want  method  and  fyttem,  more 
than  they  are  naturally  deficient  in  the  above 
requifites.     If  they  would  make  a  conjcience  of 
doing  their  duty,  judging  for  themfelves   with 
refpecl:  to  their  pupils,  without  being  influenced 
by  the  whims  and  caprices,  or  diverted  from 
their  objecls,  by  the  ill-founded  complaints  of 
parents,  who  are  often  no  judges  of  the  matter; 
and  if  they  are,  have  in  fad  no  right  to  dictate 
to  a  matter,  or  interfere  with  his  profeflional 
bufinefsj: — I  fay,  if  matters  would  affume  a  pro- 
per independence  of  fpirit,  and  (hake  off  a  lit- 
tle of  the  unneceffary  fervility,  and  blind  obe- 
dience they  pay  to  unreafonable  parents,  things 
would  go  on   much    better   than    they    do   in 
fchools ;  and  their  pupils  would  be  better  taught, 
with  half  the  trouble  to  themfelves ;    but  the 
cafe  is,  the  matter  is  afraid  of  lofing  the  child  as 
a  pupil,  if  he  pretends  to  have  a  will  of  his 
own,    and  differ  in  opinion  from  the  parent. 
This  ought  not  to  be  the  cafe  with  a  teacher,  he 

mould 
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fhould  rather  lofe  half  a  dozen  fcholars,  than 
give  up  his  independence  and  authority,  after 
the  child  is  placed  under  his  care. 

Let  parents  take  what  time  they  will  to  felecl: 
a  mafter ;  but  when  once  they  have  fixed  their 
choice,  and  entrufled  him  with  the  child,  let 
them  never  pretend  to  interfere,  except  glaring 
mifconduct  and  mifmanagement,  neglect  or  ig- 
norance requires  it ;  a*nd  let  them  be  allured, 
that  this  will  be  the  wifeft  plan,  and  the  moft 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  their  child  :  every 
remove  a  pupil  makes  from  one  fchool  to  an- 
other, throws  him  back  at  leaft  half  a  year  in 
his  fludies.  I  write  the  more  freely  on  thefe 
points,  becaufe  I  have,  from  long  experience, 
been  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
fay. 

With  refpecl  to  teaching  the  modern  lan- 
guages, the  fame  error  in  general  is  committed 
by  mailers,  that  I  have  noticed  in  the  other 
branches.  The  pupil,  whether  to  flatter  and 
pleafe  the  parent,  or  give  the  matter  a  tranfitory 
kind  of  credit,  (which  indeed  it  always  proves 
in  the  end),  is  hurried  on  to  talk  and  jabber  the 
language,  before  he  has  acquired  a  fufficient 
flock  or  fund  of  words  from  the  vocabulary,  or 
made  himfelf  enough  mailer  of  the  grammatical 
part,  to  do  it  with  any  profpecl  of  eventual  cor- 
re&nefs  and  precifion.     As  I  obferved  before, 

this 
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this  is  like  building  a  houfe,  before  the  founda- 
tion is  made  ttrong  enough  to  fupport  the  fa- 
brick. 

It  is  alfo  too  common  a  fault  with  matters, 
to  let  the  pupil  read  or  talk  away  at  random, 
without  correcting  him,  and  pointing  out  the 
particular  errors  he  has  made,  and  how  fuchand 
fuch  words  ought  to  haye  been  read  or  pro- 
nounced. Every  trifling  fault  in  either  of  thefe 
points,  is  at  firft  of  great  importance  as  to  fu- 
ture corredtnefs  ;  for  good  habits  once  acquired, 
are  not  eafily  eradicated ;  and  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  confeience  not  to  fuffer  a  iingle  miftake 
to  pafs  unnoticed,  is  to  fave  the  matter  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  fubfequent  trouble,  and  the  pupil 
himfelf  much  after-labour,  difappointment  and 
difgrace.  I  believe  many  young  people  who 
have  been  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  unconfeientious  matters,  have  had  rea- 
fon  in  after-life  to  reflecr  upon  their  injuttice, 
with  the  bittereft  reproaches. 

Would  matters  but  ground  their  pupils  tho- 
roughly in  the  firft  principles  of  every  thing 
they  teach,  and  not  hurry  them  on  too  faft,  their 
progrefs,  though  at  firft  flow  and  almoft  imper- 
ceptible, would,  as  they  proceeded,  appear  to  in- 
creafe  in  a  progrettive  motion,  in  proportion  to 
their  acquaintance  with  the  ground-work  ;  it  is 
attoniihing  to  me,  that  this   method  of  forcing 

knowledge 
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knowledge  fo  prematurely,  is  fo  much  practifed 
as  it  is. 

Theplan  upon  which  merchants'  accompts 
or  book-keeping  is  in  general  taught  in  fchools, 
ftands  much  in  need  of  improvement ;  and  the 
fact  is,  the  practice  of  the  art  differs  fo  much, 
in  the  various  counting-houfes  of  merchants  and 
tradefmen,  from  what  is  learnt  in  fchools,  that 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  lay  down  any  certain 
fyftem  or  method  to  guide  them  by  ;  however 
I  have  introduced  in  this  work  fome  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  fubject,  with  a  new  method  of 
keeping  the  Journal,  which  I  hope  will  be  of 
coniiderable  ufe  to  young  people,  both  in 
fchools  and  under  private  tuition  in  town.  I 
have  alfo  endeavoured  to  fet  this  branch  of  mer- 
cantile education  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  to 
beginners ;  and  I  am  perhaps  the  better  enabled 
to  do  it,  as  I  have  been  very  lately  in  the  actual 
daily  practice  of  it,  by  keeping  a  fet  of  books 
for  a  gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  a  new  fyf- 
tem of  book-keeping,  and  to  whofe  fons  I  was 
alfo  tutor  at  the  fame  time.  Moft  of  the  fyftems 
that  I  have  yet  feen  ufed  in  fchools,  are  too 
complex,  and  not  clearly  enough  laid  down  for 
young  boys. 

The  fciences  oFgeography and  astronomy, 
are  very  effential  to  the  gentleman,  the  fcholar, 
and  the  merchant;  but  too  little  attention  is 

paid 
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paid  by  moft  matters  to  thofe  two  branches ; 
however  they  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  fuch  importance  to  pupils  in  general,  as  well 
in  a  religious,  as  a  fcientific  and  mertantilc 
point  of  view,  that  I  confider  them  as  indif- 
penfible,  and  wonder  they  are  not  more  mi- 
nutely and  particularly  attended  to  than  they 
are.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  pupil  the 
mere  routine  practical  part  of  them,  fuch  as 
finding  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  given 
place,  or  the  riling  and  fetting  of  a  particular 
itar ;  but  his  mind  mud  be  infenfibly  led  up- 
wards, and  range  the  very  univerfe  in  thought, 
for  inftruclion  and  information,  to  enable  him 
to  form  as  jufl  ideas  as  poflible  of  that  mighty 
whole,  which  the  Moft  High  has  only  {et  par- 
tially within  our  view. 

It  is  both  an  amufing,  plealing,  and  mod 
ufeful  branch  of  education,  not  to  mention  the 
grandeur  and  fublimity  of  the  ideas  it  conveys 
to  the  human  mind,  leading  the  foul  in  a  man- 
ner up  to  God  himfelf.  To  crawl  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  without  examining  the  nature 
of  the  place  we  inhabit,  and  confidering  the 
operation  of  bis  hands  who  formed  and  placed 
us  in  it,  is  to  be  but  little  fuperior  to  the  brutes^ 
that  ft.alk  around  us  with  unconfeious  gaze. 

To    have    conftantly    before   our   eyes,    the 

fplendid  luminaries  of  heaven,  and  the  vaft  ex- 
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panfe  of  the  univerfe,  in  which  they  either  ftea- 
dily  remain  fixed,  or  rapidly  move  in  their  ca- 
reer, to  anfwer  the  feveral  purpofes  for  which 
the  creator  intended  them :  to  fee  them,  I  fay, 
and  not  to  admire,  wonder,  and  wifti  to  be  better 
informed  refpecting  them,  is  to  be  as  fenfelefs 
and  ftupid  as  the  beafts  that  perifh. 

To  impart  their  knowledge  of  thefe  branches 
with  proper  effect,  teachers  ought  themfelves  to 
feel  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  the  fubject* 
taking  the  plaineft,  flmpleft,  and  mod  attrac- 
tive means  they  can,  to  convey  their  ideas  to  theit 
pupils.  In  general,  however,  they  think  it  fuf- 
iicient  to  make  the  pupils  learn  the  divifions  of 
the  earth,  and  read  over  the  defcription  of  the 
globe,  without  entering  minutely  enough  into 
the  fubjeet,  and  fully  explaining  the  whole  of 
the  fyftem,  as  it  is  connected  with  aftronomy. 

In  teaching  history,  the  matter  generally 
fatisfies  himfelf,  with  making  his  pupils  read 
■over  a  certain  quantity  of  hiftorical  matter, 
fometimes  of  one,  and  fometimes  of  another 
defcription  of  it ;  one  day  in  this  book,  and 
another  day  in  that,  without  making  a  regular 
feries,  or  a  methodical  plan  his  object.  A  pu- 
pil who  one  day  reads  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
liiftory,  another  day  of  the  Englifh,  and  a  third 
day  jumps  to  the  hiftory  of  Greece  or  Turkey, 
ha,s  his  ideas  all  jumbled  together  and  confufed, 

inftead 
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inftead  of  having  them  properly  aflbckted  and 
diftincHy  clafled. 

The  ftudy  of  hiftory  is  not  difficult  or  *un- 
pleafant,  it  only  requires  method  and  fyftem  in 
the  teacher;  What  can  be  more  abfurd,  than 
to  inftrucT:  a  fcholar  in  the  hiftory  of  a  foreign 
country,  before  he  has  been  made  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  his  own  ?  and  yet  it  is  often 
done. 

The  mode  of  teaching  the  mathematics 
cannot  admit  of  much  variety,  and  confequently 
is  not  fo  much  liable  to  error  in  teaching  as 
fome  of  the  other  branches.  I  have,  however, 
under  its  proper  head,  made  fome  obfervations 
upon  that  neceiTary  part  of  education  ;  only  re- 
marking in  this  place,  that  the  pupils  are  gene- 
rally hurried  too  fa  ft  through  the  elementary 
parts,  and  are  frequently  ftudying  the  fourth  and 
fifth  books  of  Euclid,  before  they  can  defcribe 
a  fquare  or  a  triangle. — They  fhould  firft  learn 
the  definitions  and  axioms  very  correclly,  and  be 
able  to  defcribe  on  a  flate,  every  figure  that  does 
not  require  the  nicety  of  the  compafs,  before 
they  proceed  a  ftep  further. 
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SECT.    II. 

General  Rules, 

1  he  general  object  of  education  is  evident- 
ly to  qualify  men  to  appear  to  advantage  in  fuw 
ture  life,  which  can  only  be  done  by  communi- 
cating to  them  fuch  knowledge,  and  leading  them 
to  form  fuch  habits,  as  will  be  moft  ufeful  to 
them  hereafter ;  and  in  this  the  whole  of  theft 
future  being,  to  which  their  education  can  be 
fuppofed  to  bear  any  relation,  is  to  be  conli- 
dered. 

In  Teaching  or  Communicating  In* 
struction  well,  the  chief  art  lays  :  1.  In  ha- 
ving a  proper  regard  to  time  and  place;  2.  In 
attracting  and  commanding  the  entire  attention, 
as  well  as  enforcing  the  ftrictefl  obedience  and 
fubordination  j  3.  In  adapting  the  nature  of 
the  inftruclion  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
pupil ;  4.  In  conducting  the  bufinefs  with  good 
temper,  deliberate  coolnefs  and  kindnefs  of  ex- 
preffion ;  "  fuaviter  in  modo,  fed  for  titer  in  re — i.  e. 
gentle  in  the  manner,  but  firm  to  the  purpofe  itfelf:tp 
5.  In  never  fuffering  the  pupil  to  attend  to'more 
than  one  object  at  a  time. 

Early  hours  before  meals,  and  not  too  foon 
after  them,  in  quiet  and  retired  fituations, 
are  the  moil  defireable  for  the  purpofe;  and 

plain, 
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plain,  eafy,  fimple  language  the  fitted  to  be 
employed.  All  violence,  anger,  and  padion 
muft  be  laid  totally  afide,  and  whatever  little 
inattentions  or  errors  the  pupil  may  be  guilty 
of,  the  temper  muft  never  be  ruffled,  even  in 
appearance ;  for  children  have  fenfe  enough  to 
fee  when  the  teacher  is  put  out  of  humour,  and 
yicioufnefs  enough  to  take  the  advantage  of  it, 
by  repeating  the  fault  to  vex  him  more  if  they 
can,  when  they  perceive  that  it  has  any  effect  upon 
him  ;  therefore  never  let  yourfelf  down  fo  much 
in  their  eyes,  as  to  be  put  out  of  temper;  for  it 
is  natural  to  moft  children  to  wifh  to  take  liber- 
ties with  their  inftruclors,  and,  if  poftible,  to 
get  the  better  of  them. 

It  is  very  proper,  however,  to  confider,  that 
jthey  are  but  children,  and  upon  no  account  to  lofe 
your  temper,  whatever  their  provocation  may 
be  ;  punifh  them  if  you  will,  but  never  let  them 
fee  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  difturb 
your  evennefs  of  temper  ;  and,  above  all,  never 
ftrike  them  haftily  :  by  this  means,  you  will  ac- 
quire an  afcendancy  over  them  by  degrees,  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  fhake  off,  efpecially  if 
you  feem  to  punifh  them  with  regret. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  moft 
unfit  times  for  conveying  inftrucTiion  to  the 
mind,  is  when  the  ftomach  is  full,  or  the  body 
fatigued  with  exercife  ;  for,  in  the  former  cafe, 
the  bodily  organs  are  clogged  and  lefs  active, 

b  3  and 
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and  the  mind  becomes  proportionately  clouded 
and  dull ;  in  the  latter,  the  whole  frame  being 
relaxed  and  wearied,  the  impreflions  made  upon 
the  mind  are  but  weak,  and  the  ideas  retained 
very  confufed. 

Whatever  you  fay  or  do,  let  it  fall  from  you 
gently  and  deliberately,  giving  the  pupil  time 
to  receive  and  digeft  it  in  his  mind,  before  you 
confute  him,  by  proceeding  too  nattily  to  an- 
other point  ;  encourage  the  flow,  and  timid ; 
awe  the  daring  and  forward  pupil. 

Never  pafs  over  the  mod  trifling  fault  or  er- 
ror, in  whatever  branch  you  are  teaching,  with- 
out pointing  it  out,  and  making  your  fcholar 
correct  it ;  for  bad  habits  of  incorredtnefs,  al- 
ways acquired  from  that  omiflion  of  the  teach- 
er's, will  require  treble  the  time  to  cure,  that 
it  would  take  to  teach  him  a  good  habit.  I 
earneftly  intreat  parents  and  teachers  of  every 
defcription  to  weigh  this  well,  and  act  accor- 
dingly. Make  a  confcience  of  it,  and  you  will 
be  fure  to  fave  yourfelves,  and  mailers  who  may 
happen  to  come  after  you,  an  immenfe  trouble. 

There  is  not  a  more  tedious  talk  attached  to 
the  bulinefs  of  teaching,  than  to  have  to  en- 
counter a  pupil  who  has  been  frittered  to  get  in- 
to the  incorrect  habits  I  have  been  fpeaking  of. 
It  is  a  duty  all  teachers  owe  to  one  another,  to 
be  fo  particular  and  exact  with  their  pupils, 
fhat  when  they  happen  to  be  removed  and  put 
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under  the  care  of  another  matter,  he  may  have 
nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  continue  them 
where  the  laft  left  off,  inftead  of  having  to  be^ 
gin  them  over  again  afrefh  ;  and  thus  throw 
them  a  year  back  perhaps  in  their  time  and  flu- 
dies,  and  exhauft  his  own  patience  with  them 
too. 

Never  fuffer  a  pupil  to  go  a  ftep  further,  till 
the  firft  is  fully  underftood  ;  and  if  he  fhould 
learn  one-tenth  part  the  lefs,  let  that  portion  be 
thoroughly' and  correctly  learnt:  in  the  end, 
he  will  be  juft  as  forward,  as  if  he  had  fuperfi- 
cially  and  more  rapidly  gone  over  it  in  one-half 
the  time. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  at  fir  ft,  but  the  quality 
of  the  inftruction,  and  the  correctnefs  with 
which  it  is  imprefled  upon  the  mind,  that  even- 
tually benefits  the  pupil.  In  acting  upon  this 
plan,  his  progrefs  will  indeed  appear  very  flow 
for  fome  time,  nay  almoft  imperceptible;  but 
as  it  quickens  its  pace,  gradual  but  fure,  that 
pace  will,  by  degrees,  increafe  to  fwiftnefs  and 
rapidity,  and  at  the  fame  time  equally  fure; 
juft  as  we  act,  in  performing  an  extraordinary 
journey  on  horfeback  ;  we  fet  out  flow  at  firft, 
and  gradually  encreafe  our  pace,  till  the  animal's 
blood  is  properly  warmed,  and  his  joints  made 
fupple;  we  then  proceed  quicker  and  quicker  to 
the  fwifteft  pace,  and  he  is  the  better  prepared 
for  it,  by  his  at  firft  gradual  progrefs. 

n  4  Never 
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Never  weary  out  your  pupil's  attention  with 
too  much  ftudy  at  one  time,  or  with  too  much 
of  any  one  thing  ;  change  or  fhift  the  fubject, 
as  you  find  it  pleafing  to  him  or  yourfelf:  by 
dividing  the  attention  too  much,  you  will  dif- 
tracl:,  confufe,  and  retard  him. 

In  fchools,  however,  that  cannot,  and  ought 
not  to  be  done;  regular  time,  method  and  fyf- 
tem,  are  there  the  very  life  of  the  bufinefs,  and 
the  ground- work  of  improvement;  but  of  that 
in  its  proper  place — what  may  be  right  under 
one  circumftance,  is  wrong  under  another  ;  and 
that  is  the  cafe  in  this  point,  as  I  have  very  fre- 
quently obferved. 

Repeat  often  and  go  over  again,  what  you 
wifh  the  pupil  to  learn ;  you  muft  ufe  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept ;  and 
even  when  capable,  never  burden  your  pupils 
minds  with  more  than  two  or  three  branches  of 
education  at  a  time  ;  more  will  confufe  them, 
and  they  muft  neglect  one  of  them ;  introduce 
the  fourth  to  their  attention,  by  flow  and  gentle 
degrees,  as  a  matter  of  indulgence  and  amufe- 
ment ;  make  it  feem  a  favor  done  them — in- 
deed, in  every  thing  you  lead  their  minds  to, 
teach  them  to  lock  upon  it  as  a  kindnefs,  or  a 
wifh  in  you  to  give  them  pleafure,  rather  than 
as  a  tafk  or  a  duty  they  muft  perform  ;  at  the 
fame  time  it  may  be  very  feafonably  hinted  to 
them,  that  in  order  to  make  them  good,  clever, 
and  mining  men,  they  muft.  learn  fuch  and  fuch 

things  ; 
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things ;  that  without  them  they  cannot  live 
with  comfort,  or  procure  the  means  of  fupport 
znd  convenience  ;  and  it  is  alfo  proper  to  point 
out  inftances  and  examples  to  them,  among 
their,  acquaintances,  neighbours,  or  friends, 
whore,  by  learning,  and  attention  to  their  ftudies 
when  young,  &ep  have  arrived  at  riches,  ho- 
nours, and  a  good  name.  Examples  alfo  of  the 
contrary,  proceeding  from  ignorance  and  ne- 
glect of  their  ftudies,  fhould  be  pointed  out  to 
them  ;  for  be  allured  that  with  the  young,  ex- 
ample  is  far  more  effectual  than  precept. 

But  while  I  am  talking  of  making  learning  an 
amufement  and  a  pleafure  to  young  people,  I 
know  very  well  from  woeful  experience,  that 
there  are  fome  children  of  fuch  dull,  wayward 
difpofitions,  crofs-grained  and  ftubborn  tem- 
pers, that  you  can  make  them  like  nothing  but 
play,  and  their  own  objects  of  amufement ;  jufb 
whatever  they  happen  to  fancy  themfelves  : 
With  fuch  pupils  what  can  the  teacher  do  ?  he 
muft  diligently  and  confcientioufly  endeavour 
to  divert  their  wrong  notions  into  the  right 
channel ;  and  if  he  does  not  fucceed  by  gentle 
means,  they  muft  be  driven  into  it  by  the  fear 
of  punifhment,  or  left  to  take  their  chance  :  a 
mafter  cannot  do  impoffibilities,  nor  fhould  pa- 
rents or  friends  expect  it. 

But   in   punifhing,    and   even   reproving,    a 
teacher  muft  confider  the  difpofition  of  the  pu- 
pil:  N 
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pil :  a  word  to  one  is  enough,  while  the  fe- 
vereft  reproaches  will  have  no  effect  upon  ano- 
ther ;  one  child  is  of  a  meek,  tender,  pliant 
difpofition,  while  another  is  ftubborn,  hardened, 
and  vicious :  one  child  will  anxioufly  fhrink 
from  public  reproof,  fhamc,  and  difgrace,  while 
a  fecond  will  boldly  meet,  and  make  a  joke 
of  it ;  fome  are  ferious  and  grave,  while  others 
are  fprightly  and  gay. 

To  difcover  the  various  bents  of  inclination 
and  difpofition,  to  difcover  the  mod  effectual 
means  of  touching  the  pride,  and  exciting  the 
emulation  of  children,  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  teacher's  duty  :  to  know  when  to 
awe,  and  when  to  foothe  the  afpiring  youth  ;  to 
proportion  the  cenfure,  punifhment,  or  difgrace, 
to  the  feelings  of  his  pupils,  and  obferve  the 
mod  feafpnable  times  to  reward,  encourage,  and 
excite  their  exertions,  is  the  province  of  the 
matter,  who  wifhes  to  gain  the  full  afcendancy 
over  his  pupils. 

When  childrencommit  trivial  and  venial  faults, 
it  is  fufficient  to  exprefs  your  difapprobation  of 
them  in  terms  of  wonder,  furprife  or  aftonifhment, 
that  they  mould  do  fo  :  tell  them  it  is  unprece- 
dented, bad,  wicked,  monftrous,  Jhocking>  and  fo 
forth  ;  and  that  you  expect  never  to  find  it  re- 
peated ;  but  punifh  only  great  faults,  and  even 
delay  that  as  long  as  pofliblej  make  it  your  laft 
re  fort. 

It 
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It  is  better  gently  to  pour  the  foft  inftru&ion 
o'er  the  mind,  than  to  ufe  compulfive  means  ; 
and  rather  let  your  pupil  be  idle  for  a  time, 
than  perform  his  talk  badly  ;  if  he  is  not  in  a 
humour  for  ftudy,  either  let  him  play,  or  try 
fomething  elfe  more  agreeable  to  the  humour 
he  is  in  ;  for  neither  children  nor  grown  people 
are  always  in  the  right  difpofition  of  mind  for 
one  particular  ftudy,  nor  iqdeed  fometimes  for 
any  at  all ;  and  it  is  then  much  better  left  alone 
altogether. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  much  wonder  to 
me,  that  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  flogging, 
cenfure,  and  difgrace,  mould  be  more  requifite 
than  in  learning  French,  Italian,  drawing, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  but  fo  it  is,  and  I 
can  only  account  for  it,  by  fuppofing,  that, 
from  habit  and  cuftom,  mailers  have  lefs 
pleafure  in  teaching  Latin,  from  the  exertion 
it  requires  on  their  part  ;  and  confequently 
lefs  patience  and  temper  in  doing  it ;  by  which 
means  the  pupils  are  early  difgufted,  and 
become  fo  confufed  and  perplexed,  from  the 
dread  of  anger  and  punifhment,  that  as  they 
proceed,  fo  far  from  finding  any  pleafure  in  it, 
they  naturally  conceive  an  averfion  and  difguft: 
for  really  I  fee  nothing  more  crabbed  or  difficult 
in  that  or  the  Greek  language  than  in  others, 
and  perhaps  lefs,  becaufe  there  is  more  certainty 

of 
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of  method  and  rule  to  go  by.  However,  it 
is  a  matter  of  fome  confolation  to  perceive, 
that  even  in  public  fchools,  the  difgraceful 
practice  of  flogging  is  going  very  fad  out  of 
ufe  ;  in  boarding-fchools  it  is  almoft  totally 
exploded. 

The  bed  mode  of  communicating  inft  ruction 
that  I  have  obferved,  is  the  Socratic  method, 
which  teaches  the  pupil  by  convincing  him  of 
truths  he  is  a  ft  ranger  to,  from  principles  he  is 
Acquainted  with,  by  propofing  fuch  plain  ques- 
tions to  him,  as  that  he  mall  be  able  to  anfwer 
themhimfelf;  and  in  fuch  order,  that  one  quef- 
tion  Ihall  introduce  and  give  light  to  another, 
and  lead  him  to  the  point  you  aim  at. 

To  convince  the  pupil,  for  inftance,  of  the 
abfurdity  of  that  fyftem  which  fuppofes  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heavens  round  our  earth,  he  might 
be  aiked  what  he  would  think  of  the  perfon  who 
in  order  to  roaft  a  piece  of  meat,  fhould  make 
the  fire,  grate,  and  chimney  wheel  round  it%  in* 
Itead  of  turning  it  about  by  the  fimple  motion, 
of  the  fpit  ?  His  own  anfwer  would  not  only 
convince  him  and  make  a  deep  imprefTion, 
but  lead  his  mind  on  to  apply  the  fame  argu- 
ment to  other  apparently  contradictory  opera- 
tions. 

If  it  were  wifhed  to  convince  him  of  the  be- 
ing of  the  Deity,  the  teacher  might  fhew  him 

a  watch- 
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a  watch-maker  fitting  up  a  watch,  a  ftatuary 
carving  a  ftatue,  or  a  mafon  building  a  houfe  ; 
then  afk  him  whether  the  parts  of  a  watch, 
ftatue,  or  houfe,  could  have  come  together  of 
themfelves,  or  wrought  themfelves  into  their 
prefent  form,  without  the  help  of  any  artift  ? 
Accuflom  your  pupils  to  think,  and  ufe  their 
faculties  of  light  and  touch,  which  leads  the 
mind  to  conviclion.  In  argument  a  teacher 
mould  not  be  fatisfied  without  demonftration. 

It  is  very  proper  to  reafon  children  out  of 
their  faults  and  errors  ;  they  underfland  reafon- 
ing  as  foon  as  they  can  talk,  and  even  like  to  be 
treated  like  rational  creatures  fooner  than  can 
be  conceived :  this  is  a  pride  that  fhould  be  che- 
rifhed  in  them,  and,  as  much  as  poflible,  made 
the  inftrument  of  touching  their  minds,  and 
regulating  their  conduct :  it  is  furely  better  to 
reafon  them  into  what  is  right,  than  flog  them 
into  it,  and  with  moft  children  it  may  be 
done. 

Be  confeientious  in  thedifcharge  of  your  duty,  for 
pupils  of  both  fexes  have  always  fenfe  enough 
todiftinguifh,and  to  defpife  the  teacher  who  ne- 
glects it ;  the  contrary  enfures  their  refpect  and 
efteem,  as  well  as  their  obedience.  Children  are 
in  general  plcafed  to  tell  of  the  little  faults  and 
failings  of  their  tutors,  but  the  teacher  fhould 
never  let  himfelf  down  in  their  eyes,  or  put  it 

in 
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in  their  power  to  repeat  any  thing  to  his  difad- 
vantage. 

It  was  a  good  precept  of  one  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, "  reverence  thyfelf  "  but  it  is  a  ftill  better  one 
of -him  who  faid,  cc  the  greatest  reverence 
is  due  to  children :" — nothing  but  modefty  and  de- 
corum in  every  action,  innocence  and  propriety 
in  converfation  and  conduct,  mould  be  ufed  be- 
fore them  ;  even  the  appearance  of  the  contrary 
ihould  be  avoided;  for  not  a  word  or  action  of 
the  parent  or  teacher  efcapes  the  natural  curio- 
iity  of  youth.  In  every  thing  let  the  teacher 
ftedfaftly  remember,  that  cc  not  a  word,  not  even 
a  found  reaches  the  infant  ear  in  vain  ;"  and 
that  every  example  fet  is  followed  by  them  with 
avidity. 

With  refpect  to  punifhing  pupils,  fo  clofely 
allied  as  it  is  with  teaching,  it  is  an  idea  of  ma- 
ny, that  a  parent  or  tutor  mould  not  correct  a 
child  till  he  is  perfectly  cool  ;  and  that  to  chaf- 
tife  with  anger  defeats  the  end  of  it :  it  appears 
to  me,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  right  maxim, 
and  that  it  may  be  carried  too  far.  Children 
feldom  do  wrong,  without  being  very  fenfibleof 
it,  and  confcious,  upon  reflection,  that  they 
deferve  punifhment :  they  have  alfo  fenfe  enough 
to  form  a  general  notion  of  the  degree  of  their 
culpability,  and  confequently  of  the  degree  of 
provocation,  it  mult  give  their  mafter  or  parent; 
and  their  difpofition  to  tranfgrefs  for  the  future 

is 
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is  bed  prevented  by  not  difappointing  them  in 
their  expectations ;  i,  e.  by  their  being  actually 
cenfirred  or  punifhed  with  that  degree  of  dif- 
pleafure,  and  the  effects  of  it,  which  they  are 
confcious  they  deferve. 

But  they  will  equally  defpife  their  tutor  or 
parent,  if  the  difpleafure  which  he  expreffes,  be 
either  too  little,  or  too  great  for  the  occafion  5 
in  fact,  they  judge  of  him  by  themfelves,  and 
they  have  no  notion  either  of  being  offended 
without  being  angry,  or  of  being  angry,  with- 
out correcting  for  the  offence  upon  the  fpot, 
and  before  their  anger  be  fubfided. 

Thefe  general  rules  and  obfervations,  being 
laid  down,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  apply  them, 
and  the  remarks  that  I  have  before  made,  to  the 
feveral  cafes  I  propofed,  beginning  with  board* 
ing-fchools. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    IL 

SECT.  I. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  applied  to  Boarding-Schools* . 

Without  adverting  to  thofe  duties  of  a 
mafter,  which  regard  the  bodily  health  and  per- 
fonal  accomplifhments  of  his  pupils,  I  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  the  examination  of  his  duty, 
as  far  as  it  refpecls  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  their  minds,  by  practifing  himfelf,  and 
feeing  that  his  afliftants  practice,  a  proper  and 
confcientioHs  method  of  teaching  or  communi- 
cating inftruction  to  the  pupils. 

His  firft  duty  is  in  the  proper  choice  of  his  a  s- 
sisTANTs,whofhouldbemen  of  undeniable  good 
character,  abilities,  and  temper  :  mere  hacknied, 
half-educated  teachers,  are  procured  at  little  or 
no  expence  but  their  board,  and  barely  enough  to 
drefs  themfelves  decently :  whereas  a  liberal  fa- 
lary,and  genteel  friendly  treatment  to  a  properly 
qualified  afliftant,  is  always  the  cheapeft  and  the 
mod  advantageous  in  the  end  •>  but  in  this  re- 
fpecl:  mod  matters  act  a  very  impolitic  part,  and, 
according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,  "  are  penny 
'wife  and  pound  foolijh."     A  well  accomplished 

genteel 
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genteel  aflittanr,  gives  a  degree  of  credit  to  a 
fchool,  beyond  what  the  principals  of  acade- 
mies in  general  imagine. 

Having  carefully  felected  the  afMant,  it  is 
the  matter's  next  duty  to  introduce  him  re- 
fpectably  to  his  pupils;  giving  them  very  feri- 
oufly  to  underltand,  that  they  are  to  refpect  and 
•obey  him  the  fame  as  himfelf,  and  that  any  de- 
viation from  that  refpeel  and  obedience,  will  be 
immediately  punifhed  ;  and  he  ought  to  keep 
his  word  with  them — one  or  two  examples  made, 
will  foon  eflablifh  the  afliftant's  authority,  and 
it  then  becomes  his  own  fault,  if  he  lofes  it — 
the  matter  has  done  bis  part. 

I  would  alway€  recommend  however  to  teach- 
ers, to  build  their  authority  on  their  own  good 
and  refpectable  conduct,  and  not  depend  upon 
their  principals  ;  without  proper  fubordination, 
teaching  cannot  be  advantageoufly  conducted, 
but  mutt:  be  a  jumble  and  confufion,  and  the 
fchool  when  the  matter  is  abfent,  a  fcene  of  up- 
roar and  diforder  ;  without  exact  method,  re- 
gularity, and  compleat  fubordination,  no  good 
can  be  done  in  fchools. 

Thefe  preliminary  points  being  arranged,  and 
fubordination  enforced,  in  proceeding  to  teach, 
the  attittant  mutt  as  much  as  pottible  lay  afide 
all  other  thoughts  and  cares,  devote  his  whole 
mind  and  attention  to  the  object  before  him : 
and  in  the  firtt:  place  endeavour  to  attract  and 
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command  the"  attention  of  his  pupils  ;  keeping 
it  up  and  enforcing  it,  when  gained,  by  everf 
means  in  his  power;  paufing,  when  he  perceives 
it  flagging  or  diverted  to  other  objects  ;  expoflu- 
lating  calmly  with  them  on  their  want  of  ka 
and  exprefling  his  determination  to  flop  fhort 
and  not  proceed,  till  they  have  refumed  it ;  at 
the  fame  time  intimating  his  wonder  and  alio* 
nifhment  that  they  could  be  fo  indifferent  to  a 
bufinefs,  that  concerns  them  fo  much  more  than 
him  ;  viz.  their  welfare  in  life,  their  characters 
as  fcholars,  and  their  happinefs  as  rational  be- 
ings. 

If  repeated  breaches  of  attention  require  re* 
peated  expoflujations,  and  where  kindnefs  will 
not  anfwer,  punifhment  or  difgrace  of  fome 
kind  mufl  follow.  I  have  found  it  very  effec- 
tual to  take  the  book  from  the  offender,  make 
him  Hand  out  of  the  clafs  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  keep  him  there  for  an  hour,  and  after 
the  fchooi  bufinefs  has  been  over,  oblige  him 
to  fit  down  to  the  lefTon  he  fo  neglected  :  cor- 
poral punifhment  is  only  to  be  reforted  to  after 
frequent  comrniflions  of  the  fame  fault,  and  the 
cafe  being  reported  by  the  afliflant  to  the  maf- 
ter,  the  latter  mould  inflict  the  punifhment  in 
whatever  meafure  he  conceives  right ;  but  I 
would  flrongly  recommend  all  expofure  of  the 
body  to  be  laid  afide,  and  the  jife  of  a  flight 
cane  applied  upon  the  back  fubflituted  inflead 

of 
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of  it.  Before,  however,  I  tried  the  effect  of  cor- 
poral punifhment,  I  would  make  a  practice  o€ 
giving  the  offender  a  talk  to  learn  by  heart,  pro- 
portioning the  length  of  it  to  the  fault  commit- 
ted ;  but  by  no  means  ever  to  fuffer  it  to  pafs 
unfaid,  or  the  offender  permitted  to  play  till  it 
was  learnt,  but  confined  to  the  fchool  or  his 
own  room. 

If  you  give  talks,  and  let  them  remain  un- 
faid, you  deftroy  all  the  effect,  for,  when  once 
the  pupil  knows  that  you  never  pafs  a  talk  over, 
he  will  take  care  to  fubjecl  himfelf  to  as  few  as 
poffible. 

With  refpect  to  corporal  punifhment,  it  is  a 
miftaken  notion  in  parents  and  matters,  that  af- 
firmants fhould  never  be  empowered  to  punifh ; 
for  the  very  circumftance  of  their  being  autho- 
rifed,  would  prevent  the  neceility  of  it.  Chil- 
dren know  very  well  when  the  teacher  is  not 
permitted  to  ufe  the  cane,  and  they  take  advan- 
tage of  it  accordingly. 

In  the  feveral  academies  that  I  have  ever 
taught  in  and  feen  conducted  with  good  order, 
the  teachers  were  always  authorifed  to  ufe  the 
cane,  and  the  pupils  were  publickly  made  ac- 
quainted by  the  mailer,  that  he  had  given  fuch 
authority  for  the  pufpofe  of  preferving  fubor- 
dination  and  regularity.  I  never  yet  faw  that 
practice  do  any  injury  to  mafters  or  pupils,  but 
much,  very  much  the  reverfe.  Afliftants  have 
e  2  in 
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in  general  as  much  tendernefs  and  good  nature 
as  their  principals,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one 
in  twenty,  would  make  an  improper  ufe  of  the 
power  entrufted  to  his  difcretion. 

There  is  nothing  of  fo  much  importance  to 
a  teacher  as  firmnefs ;  but  he  muft  at  the  fame 
time  be  confident,  patient,  and  even-tempered. 

In  teaching  a  lingle  pupil,  the  trouble  is  not 
very  great,  and  attention  is  eafily  kept  up  ;  but 
in  teaching  by  claffes,  there  the  difficulty  kw: 
there  are  rules  however  to  be  obferved,  which 
will  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  that  mode  of  in-* 
ftruction. 

The  mod  perfect  lilence  and  attention  being 
obtained,  and  your  pupils  ranged  according  to 
feniority  or  abilities,  you  mould  obferve  to  them 
when  you  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  on  the  fubjeel: 
of  the  lefTon,  that  what  you  fay  to  one,  you  fay 
to  all ;  and  it  is  not  amifs  when  you  perceive  any 
one  inattentive,  to  afk  him  what  you  have  juft 
been  faying;  if  he  cannot  tell  you,  Hop  fhorc 
and  point  out  a  talk  for  him  to  learn  after  fchool 
is  over,  or  if  he  repeats  his  fault,  take  his  book 
from  him,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  clafs  for  that 
time  ;  he  will  take  better  care  and  be  more  at- 
tentive the  next  time  his  clafs  comes  up. 

If  you  are  interrupted  by  any  talking  among 
thofe  of  your  own  clafs,  or  the  boys  who  may  be 
fitting  near  them,  always  flop  fhort  at  once  till 
filence  is  obtained,  obferving  with  a  proper  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  of  difapprobation,  that  you  cannot 
teach  and  attend  to  iheir  converfation  too ;  never 
fuffer  or  accuftom  pupils  to  converfe  together, 
or  interrupt  you  while  you  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing; break  them  of  that  bad  habit  without  lofs 
of  time  ;  it  is  eafily  effected,  and  fo  may  all 
other  improper  habits  in  youth,  by  a  little  trou- 
ble at  firft. 

In  large  clafTes  it  is  impoffible  for  the  teacher 
to/tnake  all  the  pupils  go  over  the  whole  leffon, 
but  in  that  cafe,  he  mould  divide  it  among  as 
many  as  poflible,  making  three  or  four  lines  or 
fentences  do  for  each,  and  then  begin  again,  till 
the  leffon  has  been  gone  through  three  or  four 
times,  (I  allude  here  to  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
or  any  of  the  other  languages,  except  Englifh,) 
during  the  whole  leffon,  taking  care  to  command 
and  keep  up  the  attention  of  all,  and  calling 
upon  any  one  whom  he  perceives  trifling  or  in- 
attentive, to  begin  immediately  where  the  lafl 
reader  was  flopped  on  his  account  ;  and  if  he 
begins  at  a  wrong  place,  give  him  a  tafk  direct- 
ly, or  fend  him  out  of  the  circle  with  dif- 
grace. 

The  teacher  mould  always  contrive  to  have 
his  pupils  form  a  femucircle  before  him,  and  if 
poflible,  feated  ;  for  that  reafon  I  mould  prefer 
femicircular  feats  or  benches  ;  but  if  the  forms 
PV  benches  are  ftrait,  I  would  place  them  as 
e  3  three 
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three  fides  of  a  fquarc,  and  fit  in  the  open  fide 
myfelf ;  thus  having  the  whole  clafs  in  view,  . 
and  under  my  eye  at  one  glance. 

I  have  faid  thus  much  about  commanding 
the  attention,  becaufe  it  is  a  mere  mechanical 
habit,  that  every  child  may  certainly,  though 
infenfibly,  be  brought  into,  by  ftricHy  enforcing 
and  accuftoming  ti  em  to  it-  The  weak  tender 
organs  and  fibres  of  their  bodies,  are  naturally 
unfteady  and  reftlefs  \v\.:  1  Under  reltraint,  and 
confequently  the  mind  i*  fo;  but  as  they  in- 
creafe  ingrowth  and  ftrcngth,  that  by  ^degrees 
wears  off,  and  .hey  can  with  itcady  attention 
devote  their  thoughts  to  whatever  they  en- 
gage in. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  give  them  this  ha- 
bit early,  but  not  fo  fatigue  the  attention  too 
much  at  any  one  t  me  :  two  or  rhree  hours  at 
a  fitting  is  quite  enough  for  childun.  In  fome 
academies  they  ufe  them  to  four  or  five  hours 
before  dinner,  conceiving  that  they  are  ritteft 
for  ftudy  during  thofe  hours  ;  but  with  defe-, 
rence.  to  matters,  I  think  it  too  much,  and  that 
it  over-fatigues  the  attention  :  fix  hours  a-day, 
fully  employed,  and  fo  divided  as  not  to  keep 
them  too  long  at  one  time,  are  quite  enough 
for  young  people :  one  hour  before  breakfaft, 
three  after,  and  two  mere  after  dinner,  will  di- 
vide the  time,    I  think,    wcry  properly.      As 

they 
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they  increafe  in  years,  more  time  may  be  de- 
voted to  Itudy,  jult  a^their  own  inclination  and 
conftitution  may  dictate  as  right. 

Kindnefs  and  politenefs  of  exprcflion,  cool- 
nefs  and  calmnefs  of  temper,  opennefs  and  fin- 
cerity  of  difpofition,  with  earner! nefs  and  ar- 
dour in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  accompanied 
with  gentlenefs,  and  a  confcientious  defire  for 
his  pupil's  improvement,  are  the  true  characte- 
ristics of  a  good  teacher.  He  ought  as  much 
as  poffible  to  be  religious  and  ferious,  but  not 
too  grave;  knowing  when  to  relax,  and  trifle 
agreeably  with  his  pupils,  without  decreaiing 
"his  authority,  and  when  to  check  the  riling  fami- 
liarity 5  he  mould  treat  his  pupils  with  affection 
and  kindnefs,  but  never  fuffer  them  to  take  an 
undue  liberty :  there  is  a  certain  diftance  at 
which  every  child  mult  be  kept,  and  that  dif- 
tance the  teacher  muft  judge  of  for  himfelf,  ac- 
cording to  the  difpofition  of  the  pupil  to  pre- 
sumption or  forwardnefs. 

With  a  good  addrefs,  there  is  a  way  of  gain- 
ing a  complete  afcendancy  over  young  people, 
by  always  appearing  eafy  and  allured  at  firfl 
coming  among  them  ;  feem  to  be  quite  familiar 
to  them  and  your  bulinefs,  and  without  being 
ftiff,  put  on  a  degree  of  proper  confequence 
and  diltancc,  and  even  confidence  :  let  them 
feel  that  you  know  your  bulinefs,  and  are  de- 
termined to  be  malter ; — if  you  feem  at  a  lofs, 

*  4  ftrange, 
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ft  range,  and  aukward  at  firft,  you  will  oppofe  a 
lafting  bar  to  your  authority.  A  full  afcend- 
ancy  is  only,  however,  to  be  acquired  by  de- 
grees,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  by  tempering 
punilhment  with  much  good-nature,  and  a 
backwardnefs  to  exercife  it;  being  at  the  fame 
time  confeientious  in  the  difcharge  of  your  du- 
ty, and  exprefling  an  earned  defire  for  their 
improvement. 

Upon  his  firft  entrance  into  a  fchool,  a  teacher 
fhould  not  be  too  hafty  to  punifh,  or  be  ftricl:, 
till  he  has  ftudied  the  ground,  the  general  plan 
of  the  fchool,  and  the  difpofitions  of  the  pu- 
pils ;  for  boys  always  refill  any  innovation  by  a 
ftranger,  of  what  was  cuftomary  with  a  former 
teacher,  and  if  the  new  one  takes  more  upon 
him,  or  punifhes  more,  he  will  excite  them  to 
mutiny,  and  injure  his  authority  ;  but  if  he 
goes  on  gently,  and  waits  till  the  novelty  of  his 
appearance  is  paffed,  he  may  do  any  thing  with 
them ;  and  inftead  of  beating  them  often,  he 
fhould  get  the  matter  to  ftate  publicly  to  them 
that  he  gives  the  teacher  full  authority  to  ufe 
the  cane,  or  otherwife  punifh,  the  fame  as  him- 
felf ;  and  that  he  will  confider  it  an  infult  to 
himfelf  to  difobey  the  teacher's  orders. 

When  you  have  any  thing  particular  to  im- 
prefs  upon  a  whole  clafs,  firft  call  them  to 
attention,  fuffer  not  a  word  to  be  fpoken,  or 
the  leaft  levity  to  be  fhewn ;  addrefs  yourfelf 

tp 
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to  all  generally  with  a  manly  freedom  and  con- 
fidence, explain  what  you  wifh  to  fay  to  them 
in  few  words,  (for  boys  do  not  like  long 
fpeeches,)  but  audibly  and  deliberately.  If 
noife  begins,  flop  fhort  immediately,  and  ob-. 
ferve  that  you  cannot  proceed  till  perfect  lilence 
is  obtained. 

In  the  uproar  and  confufion  of  a  badly  ma- 
naged fchool,  by  beginning  upon  this  plan,  and 
keeping  invariably  to  it,  I  have  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  weeks  acquired  the  moft  complete  afcend- 
ancy  over  the  pupils.  I  made  it  a  point  never 
to  proceed  in  the  bufinefs,  while  there  was  the 
lead:  noife  or  inattention. 

I  have  often  had  occafion  to  obferve  to  my 
pupils  when  trifling,  that  two  things  cannot  be 
well  done  at  one  time  ;  attend  to  what  we  are 
now  doing  to  oblige  me  and  benefit  your/elves^ 
and  when  we  have  done,  I  will  play  with  you 
myfelf ;  and  I  have  kept  my  word  with  them, 
much  to  their  fat  is  faction,  and  without  injuring 
my  own  authority. 

I  have  alfo  frequently  found  it  anfwer  a  good 
purpofe,  to  tell  them  that  I  mould  not  wifh  to 
be  obliged  to  treat  them  like  Haves,  by  beating, 
and  keeping  them  in  awe  through  fear,  but  as 
gentlemen,  and  fenfible  boys. 

By  talking  to  them,  and  acting  in  this  way, 
you  fhew  that  you  are  not  morofe;  but  that  you 
will  have  them  do  what  is  right  and  expected  of 

them; 
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them.  By  ufing  good-natured  language  you  do 
away  the  idea  of  compulfion,  and  enfure  their 
attention  and  refpedl ;  for  boys  have  always 
knfc  enough  to  diffinguifh  the  teacher  who  is 
entitled  to  refpecl  from  him  who  does  not  dc» 
ferve  it,  and  they  will  behave  accordingly. 

Among  children  the  rule  of  principiis  ob* 
sta  is  a  very  proper  one,  and  you  mould  al- 
ways begin  with  them  as  you  would  end  ;  check 
every  thing  improper  at  firft,  and  they  will  not 
attempt  to  take  liberties  afterwards. 

The  teacher  fhould  avoid  as  much  as  poflible* 
making  any  thing  that  he  wifhes  the  pupil  to 
learn  a  burden  or  a  tafk  to  him  :  whatever  is  fo 
impofed,  immediately  difgufts  him,  and  the 
mind  conceives  an  averfion  to  it,  though  before 
it  was  a  matter  of  pleafure  or  indifference  :  if 
you  even  order  him  to  play  at  any  particular 
thing  fo  many  hours  in  the  day,  if  he  has  not 
a  relifh  for  it,  he  will  foon  be  tired  of  it;  and 
for  that  reafon  you  fhould  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  making  him  ftudy  any  particular  leifon, 
except  he  is  in  a  proper  difpofition  and  Irate  of 
mind  for  it :  a  boy  will  learn  three  times  more 
when  properly  difpofed  for  it,  than  he  would 
at  another  time  :  and  therefore  thofe  feafons  of 
aptitude  and  inclination  mould  be  laid  hold  of; 
though  in  academies  it  cannot  always  be  attend- 
ed to ;  and  indeed  the  preceding  obfervation  is 
principally  applicable  to  very  young  pupils  ;  for 

once 
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once  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  and  placed  in  a 
public  feminary,  they  mull  not  be  humoured, 
but  compelled  to  be  regular  sand  methodical  in 
their  ftudics,  if  they  have  not  fenfe  or  tafte 
enough  for  learning  to  do  it  voluntarily  :  but 
certainly  a  fpontaneous  application  to  fludy,  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  than 
that  which  is  commanded  and  enforced  as  a 
duty. 

If  the  head  of  an  academy  wifhes  his  afllftant 
to  be  thoroughly  ufeful  to  him,  he  mould  never 
addrefs  him  in  the  language  of  fuperiority,  or 
reprove  him  in  the  flighted  degree  before  his 
pupils:  one  public  reproof  will  immediately  de- 
stroy his  confequence  and  authority.  The  boys 
mould  never  be  permitted  to  fuppofe  that  there 
is  any  want  of  harmony  between  him  and  his 
principal,  or  that  he  could  deferve  cenfure  :  if 
a  teacher  really  does  draw  it  upon  himfelf,  he 
is  unfit  to  be  retained,  and  ought  to  be  dif- 
charged,  if  his  conduct  is  not  immediately  al- 
tered ;  but  never  let  the  pupils  know  why  you 
part  with  him.  I  muft,  however,  obferve,  that 
nothing  tends  fo  much  to  keep  pupils  backward, 
and  give  real  trouble  to  the  mailer,  as  the  fre- 
quently changing  his  affiftant.  In  reply  to  this 
it  may  be  urged,  that  teachers  in  general  are  an 
unfettled  and  unfteady  clafs  of  people ;  I  grant 
it :  But  what  makes  them  fo  ?  Why,  the  bad  en- 
encourage- 
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couragement  they  have  from  matters  ;  but  I" 
can  ftate  it  as  a  fad,  that  there  are  a  few  (and 
but  a.  few)  academies  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, where  the  afliftants  have  continued 
for  years  i  I  know  one  at  this  moment,  where 
the  three  afliftants  have  been  upwards  of  feven 
years  ;  becaufe  their  principal  makes  it  worth 
their  while,  treats  them  as  his  friends,  and  not 
as  underlings  beneath  his  attention ;  of  courfe 
they  make  his  intereft  their  own. 

It  has  been  obferved  to  me  lately,  by  one  of 
the  moil  refpeclable  heads  of  an  academy  in  this 
country,  that  the  reafon  in  general  why  mafters 
keep  their  afliftants  fo  much  under,  and  treat 
them  fo  cavalierly  as  they  generally  do,  is  be- 
caufe they  are  afraid  of  their  fupplanting  them : 
to  which  I  replied,  that  if  the  mafter  was  a  li- 
beral minded  man,  treated  his  afliftants  like 
gentlemen,  gave  them  a  fufficient  falary,  and 
other  cafual  encouragement,  there  was  not  one 
in  twenty  that  would  even  harbour  fuch  a  bafe 
thought,  much  lefs  dwell  upon  it :  it  is  when 
they  meet  with  fupercilious  ignorance,  illibe- 
rality,  and  contemptuous  treatment  in  the  prin- 
cipal, that  they  will  naturally  endeavour  to  take 
care  of  themfelves,  and  make  all  the  friends 
they  can  ;  and  if  their  able  good  conduct  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  their  employer's  connection, 
who  is  to  blame? 

I  was 
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I  was  informed  fome  time  ago,  that  a  mailer 
of  an  academy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, difchargeda  teacher,  (for  what  reafons  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  recoiled:,)  who  was  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  fent  for  by  an  eminent  merchant, 
the  father  of  two  young  gentlemen  who  were  at 
the  academy,  from  whence  (as  it  is  underftood,) 
he  was  unjuftly  difmitfed  :  the  gentleman  afked 
him  the  reafon  of  his  having  been  fent  away, 
which  having  fatisfaclorily  explained,  he  was 
informed^  that  he  might  draw  upon  him  for 
one  thoufand  pounds,  to  open  an  academy  for 
himfelfy  and  that  his  two  fons  mould  be  his  firft 
fcholars  : — it  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  Mr.  S* 
has  at  this  moment  a  very  flourifhing  feminary. 
This  I  mention  as  matter  of  fact,  and  I  leave 
the  comment  to  my  readers. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Goldsmith,  in  one 
of  his  eflays,  that  he  has  known  a  butcher,  and 
even  a  barber,  who  had  failed  in  their  own  bu- 
linefs,  fet  up  an  academy,  and  make  a  fortune  ; 
and  the  fact  I  am  going  to  relate,  which  lately 
occurred  to  rnjfelf,  is  a  corroborating  proof  of 
the  juftice  of  his  obfervation,  that  follows  the 
above  remark. 

In  looking  at  a  houfe,  which  a  gentleman  be- 
longing to  a  public  office  in  the  city  had  to  let, 
for  a  friend,  he  informed  me  that  it  had  been 
taken  by  his  acquaintance,  who  had  faved  a 
little  money  in  his  trade  as  a  baker,  for  an  aca- 
demy. 
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demy.  I  afked  him  with  furprifev  how  the  bu* 
finefs  was  to  be  conducted  ; — Oh  !  anfwered  the 
gentleman,  my  friend  told  me  he  propofed  to 
employ  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  abilities,  as 
afiiftants,  to  teach  the  pupils  ;  and  he  was  to 
superintend  the  bufinefs  only. 

"  Can  we  wonder/'  fays  Goldsmith,  cc  that 
many  of  our  youth  are  fo  ignorant  and  badly 
taught,  when  fuch  maflers  are  entrufted  with 
their  education  ?"  and  I  may  add,  can  any  one 
be  furprifed  if  this  baker  employed  ignorant 
teachers,  or  that  if  he  happened  to  be  eleven 
Ihis  chief  afliftant  mould  fupplant  him,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  leaft  unhandfome  treatment. 

I  believe  I  do  not  go  too  far,  when  I  afTert 
that  a  perfon  can  never  make  a  thorough  good 
teacher,  who  has  not  been  regularly  bred  to  the 
bufinefs,  and  from  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
ferved  a  kind  of  noviciate  or  apprenticeship  to 
it,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  fubfequent  practice 
befides.  A  man  may  be  a  very  good  fcholar 
himfejf,  and  yet  have  a  very  indifferent  idea  of 
making  others  fuch.  A  gentleman  may  iffue 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  heavy  laden  with 
claflic  lore,  and  yet  make  a  very  poor  figure  in 
an  academy,  as  a  teacher  of  the  claflics  ;  but 
when  to  knowledge,  the  teacher  unites  experi- 
ence in  his  profeflion,  he  then  becomes  an  ufeful 
afliftant. 

There 
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There  is  certainly  a  greater  difficulty  in  teach- 
ing in  board ing-fchools,  than  in  almoft  any 
other  fituation  in  which  a  tutor  can  be  placed; 
for  if  once  he  lofes  his  authority,  and  infubor- 
dination  prevails  among  his  pupils,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  teach  with  effect. 

Matters  fhould  never  oblige  their  aflittants  to 
attend  the   pupils  in  their  play  hours,  or  to  be 
more    with   them  than   is  really  neceffary  after 
fchool  is  over ;  for  that  leads  to  too  much  fami- 
liarity and  want  of  refped,  and  more  than  cart 
be  well  imagined.    I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  the 
afliftant   fhould  be  exempted   altogether   from 
watching  over  them  in  their  hours  of  piay ;  but 
it  fhould  be  from   his  apartment,  or  from  the 
fchool  room  only.     Some  matters  are  not  fatis- 
fied,  except  the  teacher  is   parading  about  the 
play  ground  ail  day  among  them,  which  is  a  ufe- 
Jefs  and  unneceflary  confinement,   giving  him 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  boy-keeper,  than  a 
teacher  of  young  gentlemen.     I  actually  knew 
one  matter  that  would  not  even  let  his  aflittants 
read  in  the  play-ground. 

A  clattical  teacher  forrre  time  ago  obferved  to 
me,  that  mafters  now  did  not  care  fo  much 
about  an  afliftant's  being  clever  or  a  man  of  abi- 
lities, if  he  was  but  pliant,  and  would  fubmit 
to  confine  himfelf  with  the  pupils.  If  the  chil- 
drens'  health,  their  play,  and  thehumouring  their 
caprices,  are  the  principal  ends  of  their  parents 

fending 
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fending  them  to  fchools,  the  matters'  ideas  are 
right  enough,  and  of  courfe  the  evil  originates 
with  the  parents  :  for  my  own  part,  much  as  I 
have  feen  of  the  academical  life,  I  could  never 
yet  perceive  any  great  advantage  in  the  teachers' 
attending  the  boys  in  their  play  hours ;  but  I 
have  feen  a  great  deal  of  evil  refult  from  it  with 
refpect  to  their  obedience,  attention,  and  fubor- 
dination.  1  have  obferved  that  in  fchools  where 
the  afliftants  had  nothing  of  this  flavifh  dut>y 
the  boys  were  always  the  belt  behaved  and  un- 
der the  beft  command  :  the  word  effecl:  that  I 
have  ever  feen  arife  from  the  pupils  being  left  to 
themfelves,  even  on  a  wide  common,  has  been  a 
bloody  nofe,  or  a  black  eye,  perhaps,  and  now 
and  then  going  a  few  yards  out  of  their  bounds 
to  buy  gingerbread,  or  look  for  a  bird's  nen\ 
Boys  left  to  themfelves  will  never  do  fo  much 
mifchief,  as  thofe  who  being  under  conftant  re- 
ftraint,  watch  their  opportunity  and  break  loofe  : 
long  experience  has  convinced  me  of  this. 

What  harm  can  parents  fuppofe  will  arife  to 
children  at  fchool,  by  being  left  to  play  and 
battle  out  their  difputes  among  themfelves  ;  in 
my  own  opinion  none  at  all,  and  I  never  yet  faw 
any :  the  bigger  boys  in  general  never  fuffer  the 
little  ones  to  be  opprefTed,  and  at  Eton,  Harrow, 
and  other  public  fchools,  the  boys  are  more 
manly,  fpirited,  and  fenfible,  than  thofe  who  are 
coddled  up  in  a  boarding-fchool :  they  always 

know 
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know  more  of  the  world,  and  turn  out  the  moil 
mining  men. 

In  boarding-fchools  the  attending  the  pupils 
at  their  breakfait.  and  fupper  hours,  (the  princi- 
pal generally  prefides  at  dinner  himfelf )  fitting 
with  them  confined  in  the  fchool  the  whole  of 
the  winter  evenings,  and  afterwards  attending 
them  to  their  bed-chambers,  forms  the  mod  dis- 
agreeable and  flavifli  part  of  the  duties  of  an  af- 
firmant ;  forfometimes  the  con fu lion,  uproar,  and 
incoordination  is  fo  great,  that  he  can  hardly 
lit  with  patience  or  preferve  any  decorum  at  all. 
In  that  cafe,  nothing  but  prompt  and  immediate 
punimment  of  the  principal  offender  will  do, 
and  the  matter  ought  always  to  fupport  the 
teacher  in  it,  otherwife  it  would  be  impoilible 
for  him  to  be  abfent,  without  rinding  a  fcene  of 
confufion  and  diforder  the  confequence. 

After  ilie wing  them  that  you  have  fpirit  and 
refolution  enough  to  punifh,  I  have  found  it  an- 
fwer  a  very  good  purpofe  to  reafon  and  talk 
them  into  lilence  and  good  order,  arguing  with 
them  as  if  they  were  men,  and  expostulating 
with  them  in  terms  of  kindnefs  and  good  na- 
ture ;  at  the  fame  time  perfift  ing  in  your  refolu- 
tion of  punifhing  by  confinement,  a  long  tafk, 
and  even  a  good  caning,  thofe  who  will  not  lif- 
ten  to  reafon,  or  be  led  by  kindnefs  and  a  fenfe 
of  decorum. 

r  It 
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It  is  ufual  to  pafs  a  mark  round  at  breakfaft 
and  fupper ;  but  I  mould  prefer  making  the/^- 
nior  boys  in  turn  Hand  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  viva  voce  read  fome  ufeful  and  entertaining 
paiTages  in  hiftory,  geography,  &c.  to  attract 
the  attention  and  gain  filence,  as  well  as  im- 
prove the  mind. 

I  have  mentioned  thefe  general  circumftances 
the  more  particularly,  becaufe  in  boarding- 
fchools,  teaching  is  fo  much  aflifted  by  fubordi- 
nation,  and  the  authority  of  the  afliftant  over  the 
pupils,  that  without  them  he  can  do  nothing  at 
all,  and  might  juft  as  well  throw  up  his  employ- 
ment. Teachers  will  never  be  able  to  remain  in 
academies,  with  comfort  to  themfelves  or  ad- 
vantage to  their  employers,  till  more  refpecl  is 
paid  to  them,  and  boys  kept  more  decidedly 
under  ;  for  there  all  the  evil  lies.  Parents  mould 
early  inculcate  upon  their  children  the  highefl 
refpecl  for  their  inftrudtors,  and  always  fhew 
them  marked  refpect  themfelves. 

If  matters  were  more  aware  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  thefe  points,  they  would  more  ef- 
fectually fupport  their  a^l:ftants,  authority,  and 
the  confequences  would  be  highly  beneficial  to 
themfelves. 

I  recommend  to  parents  and  my  readers  in 
general,  the  perufal  of  Dr.  Goldfmith's  Eflay  on 
Education,  where  the  relative  fituation  of  maf- 

ters. 
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ters,  ufhers  and  pupils,  is  very  ably  and  properly 
noticed. 

Of  country  boarding- fchools  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment notorious,  that  it  is  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty the  conductors  of  them  can  procure  aflift- 
ants  at  all ;  for  young  men  now  prefer  entering 
into  the  army  or  navy,  or  doing  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  be  fubjected  to  the  whim,  caprice,  and 
fupercilious  treatment  of  felfifh  and  conceited 
matters.  This  is  an  evil  that  parents  are  ex- 
tremely interetted  in  having  remedied,  and  that 
remedy  is  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  will  but 
apply  it. 

A  parent  mould  never  put  a  child  to  fchool 
without  enquiring  who,  and  what  the  aftittants 
are  in  point  of  abilities  ;  for  I  need  not  obferve, 
that  the  ufher  has  more  immediate  concern  in  the 
teaching  department  than  the  matter,  and  of 
courfe  is  of  as  much  confequence  to  the  parent, 
in  that  particular  refpecl  as  the  principal  him- 
felf :  on  this  point,  Dr.  Goldfmith  is  very  ur- 
gent, and  with  great  reafon. 

Speaking  generally,  teachers  in  fchools  are  a 
very  ill  ufed  clafs  of  men,  and  placed  in  moft  un- 
comfortable fituations ;  and  that  evil  arifes  from 
a  want  of  fyttem,  method,  and  ftricl:  enforcement 
of  fubordination  in  the  principal,  and  his  felecl:- 
ing  thofe  who  engage  with  him  for  the  leatt  mo- 
ney ;  foolifh  fondnefs  and  caprice  in  the  parents, 
and  too  often,  I  mutt  fay,  from  theperfonal  in- 

f  2  dif- 
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different  conduct  of  fome  aflittants,  who  are  the 
caufe  of  the  deferving  defcription  of  teachers 
being  equally  ill  treated  and  defpifed  with 
themfelves  :  but  there  is  even  a  complete  remedy 
for  that  ;  no  matter  whatever  fhould  employ  an 
afliftant,  without  having  an  unexceptionable 
character  of  him,  both  in  point  of  morals  and 
abilities ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  give  him  a  fa- 
lary  proportioned  to  his  merits,  and  charge  the 
parents  with  a  fmall  additional  fum  each,  if  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  it  himfelf.  I  think  if  the 
rfiatter  was  properly  explained,  thofe  who  w-ifh 
well  to  their  children  would  not  grudge  it :  but 
to  render  this  effectual,  parents  muftfee  the  ne* 
ceflity  of  it,  and  agree  chearfully  to  the  in-* 
creafe.  This,  however,  they  in  fome  meafure 
fuppofe  already  to  be  done,  fince  moft  matters 
of  academies  make  a  charge  of  one  guinea  per 
annum  in  their  Chriftmas  bills  for  their  aflittants, 
&c.  under  the  idea  or  colour,  that  was  not  this 
the  cafe,  an  unequal  degree  of  favors  might  be 
fhewn  to  the  teachers,  by  the  mifplaced  affec- 
tion of  pupils  or  parents  ;  but  what  is  the  con- 
fequence  ?  Many  of  the  matters  put  that  money 
in  their  own  pockets,  to  the  total  exclufion  of 
the  aflittants! 

We  liberally  and  handfomely  pay  minitters,  for 
inttrurting  us  one  day  in  the  week ;  we  pay  them, 
treat  them,  and  confider  them  as  gentlemen  ; 

and 
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and  yet  we  hardly  allow  thofe  who  teach  our 
children  all  the  week,  (who  want  it  more  than  zve 
do,)  a  bare  fubfiftence,  and  defpife  them  into  the 
bargain.  I  do  not  know  an  employment  that 
ought  to  be  more  reflected  and  valued  than 
teaching,  or  one  that  is  more  defpifed  and  dif- 
couraged. — Well  may  our  well  cduca-tod  young 
men  enter  into  the  army,  navy,  or  any  other 
line,  than  into  the  academic,  where  there  is  not 
.even  the  fhadow  of  encouragement  for  them. 

At  the  fame  time  I  muft  obferve,  that  the 
backwardnefs  of  the  pupil's  friends  in  thefe 
.dear  times  to  increafe  the  pay  to  matters,  pre- 
vents many  of  them  from  employing  men  of 
character  and  abilities,  becaufe  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  them  well  enough.  I  muft  own  there 
is  much  weight  in  this  ;  and  that  confequently 
the  evil  in  a  great  meafure  may  be  traced  to  the 
parents,  and  with  them  the  remedy  mould  of 
courfe  orginate. 

In  order  the  better  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
riication  of  inftruclion,  I  would  always  advife 
that  the  pupils  mould  be  divided  into  three  or 
four  feparate  claries ;  and  regular  days  and 
hours  fixed  for  the  teaching  every  particular 
branch  ;  for,  as  in  private  life,  and  with  regard 
to  our  affairs,  nothing  can  be  done  well,  that 
is  not  therefult  of  a  plan  ; — fyftem,  regularity, 
and  method,  are  the  very  foul  of  the  bufinefs  in 
academies.  The  principal  mould  never  fhift 
f  3  the 
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the  pupils  to  one  branch  while  they  mould  be 
employed  in  another,  nor  be  always  changing 
the  hours,  or  altering  the  arrangements. 

The  claffes  mould  always  fit  as  much  as  par- 
tible out  of  each  other's  hearings  where  there  is 
but  one  fchocl  room,  that  the  attenti  n  of  the 
one  may  not  be  taken  up  with  the  other,  or  con- 
fufion  of  found  arife  from  their  proximity. 
Teaching  in  clafTes  is  certainly  the  moil  eaiy  to 
the  matter  and  afliftants,  and  when  you  can  keep 
up  their  attention,  the  moft  advantageous  to 
the  pupils  :  where  a  boy  is  particularly  flow  and 
backward,  and  confequently  cannot  keep  up 
with  others,  he  mould  be  taught  by  himfelf  for 
fome  time  :  emulation  may  at  laft  induce  him 
to  exert  himfelf  to  be  admitted  into  a  clafs.  In 
large  fchools  I  would  always  recommend  maf- 
ters  to  have  two  feparate  fchool  rooms,  one  for 
the  junior  boys,  and  the  other  for  the  fenior  ; 
the  afliftants  might  go  backward  and  forward  to 
either  of  them,  as  the  feverai  branches  tRcy 
taught  might  require  it ;  always  taking  care  to 
have  one  afliftant  at  lead  in  each  room  at  a 
time. 

If  a  boy  is  very  refractory,  and  extreme  fe- 
verity  is  reforted  to,  it  often  introduces  a  worfe 
difpofition,  by  breaking  the  mind,  rendering 
him  low-fpirited,  mopifh,  and  fullen  ;  which, 
as  he  grows  up,  will  make  him  ufelefs  and  un- 
comfortable both  to  his  friends  and  himfelf. 

Children 
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Children  naturally  love  liberty,  and  therefore 
they  fhould  be  brought  to  do  what  is  right  and 
proper  for  them,  without  feeling  any  restraint 
laid  upon  them :  they  mult  be  cheated  into 
learning,  without  perceiving  it. 

Curiofity  mould  be  as  carefully  cheriihed  in 
children,  as  other  appetites  are  fuppreffed  ;  it 
is  only  an  appetite  after  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore teachers  ought  to  encourage  it  in  them  ; 
not  only  as  a  good  (ign,  but  as  the  great  inftru- 
ment  nature  has  provided  to  remove  that  igno- 
rance they  were  born  with ;  and  which  without 
this  bufy  inquifitivenefs,  would  make  them 
dull  and  ufelefs  creatures. 

The  teacher  mould  never  check  or  discounte- 
nance any  enquiries  his  pupil  makes,  nor  fuffer 
him  to  be  laughed  at ;  but  anfwer  all  his  ques- 
tions, and  explain  the  matters  he  defires  to 
know,  fo  as  to  make  them  as  intelligible  to  him 
as  fuits  his  age  and  capacity. Boys  mould  alfo  be 
commended  before  their  play-fellows,  for  their 
knowledge  in  particular  branches  ;  and  that  va- 
nity which  is  natural  to  us  all  from  the  cradle, 
fhould  be  made  the  inftrument  of  increafing 
their  defire  to  learn.  Knowledge  is  as  accepta- 
ble to  the  underftanding  as  light  to  the  eyes,  and 
children  are  extremely  delighted  and  pleafed 
with  it,  efpecially  if  they  fee  that  their  de- 
lire  of  knowing  is  encouraged  and  commended. 
I  believe,  one  reafon  why  many  young  people 

f  4  give 
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give  thetufelves  wholly  up  to  play  and  tri- 
fling, is  becaufe  they  have  found  their  curiofity 
baulked,  and  their  enquiries  neglecled  ;  had  they 
been  treated  with  greater  kindnefs  and  refpecl, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  have  taken 
more  pleafure  in  learning,  and  improving  their 
knowledge;  in  which  there  would  be  novelty 
and  variety,  with  which  they  are  always  greatly 
delighted. 

As  children's  enquiries  are  not  to  be  flighted, 
care  fhould  be  taken  never  to  give  them  deceit- 
ful and  evaiive  anfvvers  :  they  ealily  perceive 
when  they  are  flighted  or  deceived,  and  quickly 
learn  the  trick  of  neglect,  difflmulation,  and 
falfehood,  which  they  obferve  others  to  make 
ufe  of;  we  mould  never  be  guilty  of  untruths 
with  children  ;  for  if  we  deceive  them,  we  dif- 
appoint  their  expectation,  hinder  their  know- 
ledge, and  corrupt  their  innocence.  They  are 
travellers  newly  arrived  in  a  (Irange  country,  of 
which  they  know  nothing;  we  mould  therefore 
make  it  a  matter  of  confcience  not  to  miflead 
them  :  children  are  Grangers  to  all  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  and  every  thing  they  meet  with 
is  as  jull  unknown  to  them,  as  it  was  once  to 
us,  and  fortunate  are  they  that  meet  with  civil 
kind  teachers  or  friends,  to  inform  their  igno- 
rance and  enlighten  their  underftandings. 

In  order  to  excite  their  curiofity,  it   is  not 
amifs  to  fet  ftrange  and  new  things  in  their  way 

on 
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on  purpofe  to  engage  it  to  make  enquiries,  and 
<rive  them  occafion  to  inform  themfeives  about 
fuch  things ;  and  if  by  chance  their  curiofity  leads 
them  to  afk  what  would  not  be  fo  proper  for 
them  to  know,  it  is  a  great. deal  better  to  tell 
them  plainly,  that  it  is  a  thing  they  have  no 
bufinefs  to  know,  than  to  put  them  off  with  a 
falfehood  or  a  frivolous  evafive  anfvver. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  variety  and 
freedom  was  what  delighted  children,  and  even 
made  their  fports  agreeable  to  them  ;  and  that 
therefore  any  thing  we  wifned  them  to  learn, 
Jhould  not  be  enjoined  them  as  a  bufinefs.  This 
teachers  and  parents  are  apt  to  forget,  and  their 
impatience  to  have  them  do  what  is  neceflary 
and  right,  will  not  give  them  time  to  deceive 
them  into  it;  for  by  the  repeated  injunctions 
they  are  laid  under,  children  quickly  diftinguiili 
between  what  is  required  of  them,  and  what  is- 
not,  and  they  become  difgufted  accordingly. 
Inflruclors  of  youth  mould  not  only  be  fkilful 
in  thofe  fciences  which  they  teach,  but  have  (kill 
in  the  method  of  teaching,  and  patience  in  the 
practice. 

Beating,  and  all  other  kinds  of  flaviih  and  cor- 
poral punilhment,  are  not  the  kind  of  difcipline 
fit  to  be  ufed  in  the  education  of  thofe  whom 
we  would  wifh  to  make  wife,  good,  and  ingenu- 
ous men ;  and  therefore  very  rarely  to  be  applied, 

and 
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and  that  only  on  great  occafions,  and  in  cafes 
of  extremity.  Trifling  rewards,  fuch  as  cakes, 
fruit,  &c.  fhnuld  not  be  too  often  promifed  or 
given  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  confider  them  as 
of  more  confequence  than  they  are,  and  it  will 
give  them  a  habit  of  defpifing  the  more  valuable 
rewards  of  virtue  and  felf-applaufe,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  tends  to  provoke  their  appetites,  and 
make  them  felfilh  and  avaricious,  or  perhaps 
greedy  and  craving. 

Before  I  conclude  this  head  I  mull  be  per- 
mitted to  obferve  to  matters  of  academies,  that 
they  can  never  confult  their  own  intereft  better, 
than  by  rendering  the  bufinefs  eafy  to  their  af- 
fittants,  paying  them  liberally,  and  treating  them 
like  gentlemen  :  the  more  refpeclably  they  are 
treated,  the  more  comfortable  and  eafy  their 
fituations  are  made,  confiftent  with  their  duty 
to  the  pupils,  the  greater  their  inducements  to 
continue  will  be  j  in  time,  their  intereft  and 
their  principal's  will  become  infeparable,  and  the 
credit  of  the  fchool  increafed  in  proportion  to 
their  continuance ;  in  facl,  it  is  the  matter's 
trueft  intereft  fo  to  arrange  their  duties,  as  to 
make  them  eafy  and  pleafant  to  his  aftiftants, 
and  to  pay  them  well. 

This  has  always  been  with  me  the  trueft 
criterion  to  judge  of  a  matter's  good  fenfe  ;  for 
thofe  who  are  ignorant  and  blind  to  their  own 

intereft, 
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intereft,  will  be  continually  changing,  either 
through  jealoufy  of  fuperior  talents,  or  a  mif- 
taken  idea  of  economy,  never  keeping  one 
teacher  more  than  the  half  year,  or  five  months 
rather  that  the  fchool  is  open,  in  order  to  fave 
the  expence  of  his  wages,  board,  &c.  in  the 
month's  holidays ;  and  this  I  have  reafon  to 
believe  is  a  very  common  trick  among  the  meaner 
clafTes  of  academicians,  much  to  their  difcredit 
and  injury,  though  they  may  think  otherwife. 


SECT.  II. 

Day  Schools. 

1  he  Art  of  Teaching  applied  to  day-fchools, 
confifts  rather  in  the  difference  of  the  arrange- 
ments the  matter  ought  to  make,  than  in  any 
actual  variation  in  the  principles  of  the  art. 
The  general  rules,  and  thofe  under  the  head  of 
boarding-fchools,  with  the  rules  and  obferva- 
tions  applied  to  the  feveral  branches  of  educa- 
tion, will  furnifh  him  with  every  neceflary  in- 
formation refpecting  the  practical  part  of  the 
bufinefs. 

Where  a  large  number  of  pupils  are  collected 
together,  and  but  few  afliftants  in  proportion, 
the  moft  effectual  method  of  communicating  in- 
ftruction,  is  by  dividing  the  whole  number  as 

mueh 
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much  as  pofTible  into  large  clafTes,  and  having 
regular  hours  of  the  day  lor  their  feveral  parti- 
cular iludies.  Syitem  and  method  in  day-fchools 
are  particularly  neceffary,  becaufe  the  hours  for 
bufinefs  are  fewer  than  in  boarding-fchools;  and 
from  the  necefiity  the  pupils  are  under  of  going 
home  to  their  meals,  and  their  being  immedi- 
ately after  fchool  hours  from  under  the  mailer's 
reftraint,  he  cannot  fo  well  confine  them,  to 
make  up  for  loft  time,  or  to  learn  the  lefFons 
they  have  neglected  ;  not  to  mention  the  uncer- 
tainty and  irregularity  of  their  general  attend- 
ance, as  well  as  the  little  controul  they  are  un- 
der (compared  to  pupils  at  boarding-fchools) 
when  they  do  attend. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  liu 
tie  French  and  Latin  perhaps,  being  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  a  day-fchool  in  general,  the 
hours  may  be  eaiily  divided,  fo  as  to  take  in  all 
thefe  branches,  and  give  the  pupils  at  leaft  one 
leffon  a  day  in  each. 

Were  I  at  the  head  of  a  refpectable  day- 
fchool,  and  with  only  one  afiiftant,  I  would  em- 
ploy him  in  teaching  writing,  and  accompts  on- 
ly, while  my  own  attention  mould  be  fixed  to 
.Fnglifh  grammar  and  reading,  French,  Latin, 
&c.;and  I  would  fo  divide  and  arrange  all  my  pu- 
pils, that  the  feveral  clalles  individually,  fhould 
be  as  nearly  as  pofTible  on  a  par  in  age  and  ta- 
lents ;  nor  fhould  one  part  of  a  clufs  be  writing 

or 
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or  cyphering,  while  the  other  part  was  reading, 
or  ftudying  Latin  or  French:  a  whole  clafs 
mould  wrire  together,  read  together,  cypher 
together,  and,  in  ihort,  learn  every  thing  to- 
gether. 

I  have  fcen  fome  matters  teaching  one  diviiion 
of  a  clafs  Latin,  while  the  other  diviiion  has 
been  engaged  in  arithmetic,  or  fome  other 
branch;  confequcntly  one  diviiion  lofes,  or  at 
leatt  learns  but  indifferently  that  Latin  leflbn. 

I  would  alfo  make  it  a  principal  point,  to  en- 
force the  clofett  attention  of  all  the  members  of 
a  clafs  to  whatever  was  going  forward,  and  to 
keep  that  attention  up,  by  often  calling  upon  a 
boy  to  tell  me  what  had  jutt  been  obferved  or 
faid :  attention  is  a  habit  that  may  be  thus  me- 
chanically acquired,  and  rivetted  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil. 

The  attendance,  attention,  and  good  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  depend  more  on  the  exhortations 
of  their  parents  at  home,  than  the  advice  or 
correction  of  the  matter;  and  it  would  be  well 
if  parents  would  pay  the  proper  regard  to  this 
circumftance. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

Private  Tuition* 

In  communicating  inftru&ion  by  private  tui- 
tion, there  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  teacher 
over  fchools,  (not  that  I  mean  to  fay  a  private 
education  is  better  than  a  public  one,  I  think 
quite  the  reverfe,)  becaufe  he  is  neither  perplex- 
ed with  noife,  or  confounded  with  numbers  :  he 
can  with  more  eafe,  tranquillity,  and  effect,  im- 
prefs  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  and,  from  his  not 
being  in  the  way  of  bad  example,  can  be  better 
retrained  from  doing  what  is  improper. 

A  tutor's  duty  is  to  confider  himfelf  in  the 
parent's  or  guardian's  place,  and  to  be  confei- 
entious  ;  to  fet  the  beft  examples  to  his  pupil, 
and  endeavour  as  much  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
the  influence  of  bad  ones  that  may  fall  in  his 
way  ;  the  moft  dangerous  in  general  is  that  of 
fervants,  and  every  poflible  means  mud  be  ufed 
to  keep  him  out  of  their  way.  If  the  tutor  will 
begin  at  firft  to  put  thefe  things  in  practice,  he 
will  afterwards  find  the  work  become  eafy. 

The  firft  thing  he  fhould  attend  to  is  theftudy 
of  his  pupil's  difpolition,  and  difcovering  whe- 
ther he  is  mod  to  be  worked  upon  by  kindnefs 
and  lenity,  or  the  contrary  ;  he  fhould  then  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  to  fix  his  attention  and  bring  him  into 
proper  fubordination,  rather  by  kindnefs  and 
attractive  means,  than  by  fear  or  compulfion. 
Some  boys,  by  the  unalterable  frame  of  their 
conftitutions,  are  confident,  forward,  and  bold> 
others  timid,  tradable,  and  modefl: ;  fome  are 
curious  and  inquifitive,  others  carelefs  and  in- 
different; there  is  not  more  variety  in  men's 
faces,  than  there  is  in  the  make  and  temper  of 
children's  minds,  and  they  muft  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

The  duty  of  a  tutor  is  peculiarly  important, 
and  differs  from  that  of  a  teacher  in  a  fchool, 
inafmuch  as  he  is  more  immediately  entrusted 
with  the  entire  conduct:  of  his  pupil,  both 
as  to  morals,  manners,  and  learning;  and  he 
ought  to  be  proportionably  the  more  fuccefsful 
in  his  education,  as  he  has  no  other  pupils  to 
divide  and  diftract  his  attention. 

A  tutor  ought  to  be  a  man  of  unblemifhed 
character  and  good  breeding,  well  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  qualified  by  fobriety,  tem- 
perance, tendernefs,  diligence,  and  prudence,  to 
fet  that  good  example,  which  he  fhould  inftruct 
his  pupil  to  admire  and  follow. 

Nothing  is  more  hurtful  and  prejudicial  to 
young  people,  than  frequently  changing  their 
matters  or  tutors  j  therefore  a  proper  one  lhould 
be  looked  out  for  at  firft,  and  not  parted  with  upon 
any  account,  if  poflible  :  in  that  refped:  a  man 

mould 
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fhould  be  as  particular  as  in  the  choice  of  a  Wife, 
knowing  that  he  cannot  change  her  when  he 
will :  more  than  ordinary  care  mould  indeed  be 
taken  in  the  choice  of  a  tutor. 

A  tutor  fhould  begin  early  to  pbferve  his  pu- 
pil's temper,  efpecially  when  he  is  under  the 
lead  reftraint ;  fee  what  are  his  predominant 
paffions  and  prevailing  inclinations,  whether  he 
is  untraceable  or  mild,  bold  or  bafhful,  compaf- 
fionate  or  cruel,  open  or  referved,  &;c. :  for  as 
thefe  qualities  may  happen  to  be.  different  in 
him,  fo  the  tutor's  method  muft  be  different, 
and  his  authority  muft  be  exerted  in  different 
ways  over  him. 

In  general,  children  educated  at  home  by  a 
tutor,  are  difficult  to  manage  and  reftrain  within 
bounds,  from  their  being  fo  near  their  parents, 
who,  I  believe,  ufually  recommend  indulgence 
more  than  feverity  ;  in  that  cafe,  his  aim  muft 
be  to  gain  his  pupil's  good  will,  and  acquire  an 
afcendancy  over  him  by  that  means. 

He  that  takes  upon  him  the  charge  of  bring- 
ing up  young  gentlemen,  mould  have  fomething 
more  in  him  than  mere  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
even  a  knowledge  in  the  libera!  fciences  ;  *he 
mould  be  a  viituous  and  prudent  man,  endued 
with  good  fenfe  and  good  humour,  and  poffefs 
the  art  of  conducting  himfelf  with  gravity,  eafe, 
and  kindnefs,  at  the  fame  time,  in  every  thing 
that  concerns  his  duty  to  his  pupil ;  he  himfelf 

ought 
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ought  to  fet  the  example  of  thofe  things  which 
he  wifhes  his  Eleve  to  follow,  and  not  be  under 
the  neceffity  of  adviling  him  to  do  what  he  tells 
him,  and  not  what  he  fees  him  do. 

I  would  advife  parents  to  be  fparing  in  drefs, 
amufements,  trinkets,  equipage,  the  table,  or 
in  fhort,  in  any  thing,  but  that  of  procuring 
and  paying  well  accomplifhed  tutors  for  their 
children;  in  that  theyfhould  not  put  any  limits 
to  their  expence,  as  it  will  amply  repay  them. 


SECT.  IV.     . 

Parents  injlruffing  their  ozvn  Children  at  Home, 

l  are nts  who  are  capable  of  and  undertake  to' 
teach  their  own  children  at  home,  have  many 
advantages  over  the  public  fchool  or  private  tu- 
tor. In  the  firft  place,  they  have  full  authority 
over  the  child  by  nature  and  by  law,  if  they 
chufe  to  exert  it ;  they  have  alfo  the  advantage 
of  duty  and  afFedlion  in  the  pupil,  to  fecond 
their  endeavours  and  give  them  erTecl ;  to  which^ 
I  may  add,  that  natural  earneftnefs  and  defire 
for  their  improvement,  which  a  hireling  or 
ftranger  cannot  be  fuppofed  fo  genuinely  topof- 
fefs.  They  have  alfo  the  further  advantage  of 
having  them  conftantly   under   their  eye,  and 

g  every 
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and  every  poflible  opportunity  of  ftudying  their 
various  bents  and  inclinations. 

By  being  taught  at  home,  the  pupils  alfo 
fave  much  time  and  expence,  as  well  as  have 
opportunities  of  becoming  earlier  accuftomed 
to  company,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Parents  will  alfo  make  a  greater  confcience  of 
the  duty,  from  having  their  children's  intereft 
more  at  heart. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  I  have  laid  down  for 
teachers  in  general,  I  would  obferve  to  parents, 
that  the  fear  of  being  too  indulgent  is  one  ob- 
jection to  their  inftrudting  their  own  children, 
though  certainly,  nature  intended  it  to  be  the 
cafe;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  mould  hope,  that 
the  affection  and  tendernefs  which  they  mull 
feel  for  their  offspring,  would  lead  them  to  take 
thofe  meafures  of  encouragement  and  attractive 
kindnefs  without  improper  indulgence,  which 
are  preferable  to  keeping  them  under  by  fear 
and  terror. 

The  conveniencies,  comforts,  and  tranquil- 
lity which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  private 
families,  are  alfo  other  advantages  in  the 
education  of  youth,  and  tend  much  to  faci- 
litate the  bufinefs  of  teaching.  The  quiet  of 
the  country  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  buftle 
of  town ;  but  even  in  towns  there  is  much  to 
be  learnt,  as  it  is  proper  to  ftudy  man,  as  well 
as  books,  or  nature.  Regular  families  can  al- 
ways. 
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ways  enfure  fufficient  time  to  give  two  or  three 
leflbns  a-day  to  their  children,  except  indeed 
they  are  obliged  to  work  very  hard  for  a  living ; 
but  it  is  not  for  that  defcription  of  parents  that 
this  plan  is  fuppofed  to  be  practicable. 

I  have  obferved  a  very  good  effect  attend  the 
fending  boys  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of 
age  to  Weftminfrer,  the  Charter-houfe,  St. 
Paul's,  or  fome  other  good  public  feminary,  dur- 
ing the  ufual  fchool  hours,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
claflicks,  and  teach  them  the  other  branches  at 
home  in  the  evenings,  and  on  holidays  ;  of 
which  there  are  many  in  the  public  fchools. 
This  is  a  judicious  plan,  as  it  fills  up  all  their 
time,  and  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a  public 
education,  without  the  vices  of  it ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  places  them  out  of  fchool  hours  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  their  parents,  and  gives 
them  various  opportunities  of  mixing  in  com- 
pany, executing  little  commiflions  of  bufinefs, 
and  otherwife  acquiring  experience  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world. 

In  point  of  health,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  good  exercife  and  good  food,  the  being  ac- 
cuftomed  early  to  the  air  and  atmofphere  of  a 
town,  in  which  moft  probably  the  fcene  of  their 
future  concerns  will  lie,  and  to  keep  moderately 
late  hours  ;  the  change  of  air  and  hours  at  the 
firft  coming  to  London,  being  always  injurious 
to  young  people.  Thefe  obfervations  are,  blow- 
er 2  ever, 
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ever,  only  applicable  to  thofe  who  are  likely  to 
fpend  their  lives  in  town. 

Their  clothes,  linen,  perfons,  &c.  are  better 
taken  care  of,  and  above  all,  the  knowledge  of  a 
particular  vice  which  I  almoft  tremble  even  to 
hint  at,  much  lefs  to  name,  is  avoided.  Its  fa- 
tal confequences  are  mifery  of  mind  and  body 
through  Hfe,-deftruclion  to  all  the  faculties,  and 
probably  perdition  to  the  foul.  Some  eminent 
writers  on  that  fubjedl,  mould  be  -read  by  pa- 
rents and  teachers.  It  cannot  be  too  parti- 
cularly guarded  againft,  and  all  falfe  delicacy- 
mould  be  put  out  of  the  queftion,  when  the 
happinefs  and  health  of  our  deareft  relatives  are 
at  flake. 

I  have  feen  the  children  thus  educated,  I 
mean  partly  at  a  public  fchool  and  partly  at 
home,  make  a  very  rapid  progrefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  without  any  great  trouble  or  necefllty 
for  feverifcy  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ;  indeed 
quite  the  reverfe  :  they  have  made  them  do 
every  thing  by  kindnefs  and  good  will,  and 
treated  them  as  friends  and  companions.  Edu- 
cated in  this  way,  they  fooner  acquire  manly- 
thoughts  and  habits  ;  their  fpirits  are  not  apt  to 
be  broken,  nor  their  health  injured  by  the  con- 
finement that  boys  fuffer  in  boarding-fchools. 

It  mufl  be  confefTed  that  the  emulation  which 
prevails  where  children  are  convened  together^ 

gives. 
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gives  a  fchool  a  decided  fuperiority  over  private 
education  ;  but  where  both  the  public  and  the 
private  can  be  in  a  manner  united,  as  on  the 
plan  I  have  mentioned,  I  certainly  think  the 
pupils  will  ftand  the  faireft  chance  of  fuccefs  in 
their  education,  and  of  acquiring  an  early  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
parents  of  even  inferior  knowledge  and  abilities, 
may  teach  their  children  much  better  than  is 
generally  imagined  ;  for  instance  in  the  dailies, 
what  is  fo  eafy  as  to  procure  an  edition  of  Ovid, 
Virgil,  or  Horace,  with  an  ordo  and  tranjlation 
to  check  the  pupil  by ;  or  in  making  Latin,  to 
rake  Mr.  Tocquot's  key  to  Clarke's  Exercifes, 
and  correct  their  Latin:  it  hardly  requires  much 
.knowledge  of  the  language  to  do  this. 

The  fame  with  refpeel:  to  French  or  any  other 
language,  except  as  far  as  relates  to  the  pronun- 
ciation. 

Arithmetic  may  be  managed  alfo  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  means  of  the  key  to  Walkingham's 
Tutor's  Afliftant ;  and  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 
I  mean  the  firft  book  or  two,  may  be  taught 
without  much  difficulty. 

Writing  is  very  eafily  communicated  in  the  com- 
mon way,  or  by  having  copy-books  ruled  with  red 
ink  or  other  coloured  lines,  and  ftrokes,  letters* 
words,  or  fentences,  fet  the  pupil  in  a  different  co* 
loured  ink  for  him  to  go  over  with  black  ink :  order 
a  plate  to  be  engraved  with  the  characters  of  fuch 
g  3  a  hand 
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hand  as  you  like  bell,  but  formed  a  good  deal 
larger  than  the  pupil  would  commonly  write,  as 
every  one  naturally  comes  by  degrees  to  write 
a  lefs  hand  than  he  was  atfirft  taught,  but  never 
a  bigger  :  let  feveral  (beets  of  paper  be  printed 
off  with  red  ink,  which  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  over  with  a  good  pen  filled  with  black 
ink:  and  which  will  quickly  bring  his  hand  to 
the  formation  of  thole  characters  ;  being  at  firft 
fhewn  where  to  begin,  and  how  to  go  over  every 
letter  :  when  he  can  do  that  well,  he  may  then 
exercife  on  fair  paper,  and  fo  may  eafily  be 
brought  to  write  the  hand  you  wifh  :  but  you 
muft  teach  him  how  to  hold  the  pen,  and  how- 
to  fit,  &c.  as  defcribed  under  the  head  of 
writing. 


SECT.    V. 

Perfons  jiudying  without  a  Mafter. 

A  o  perfons  ftudying  without  a  mafter,  I  fhall, 
under  each  feparate  branch,  point  out  the  books 
proper  for  them  to  ufe ;  and  it  is  further  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  with  refpecl  to  the  claflics 
they  fhouM  always  procure  thofe  editions  of  the 
work  they  mean  to  .ftudy,  as  have  both  an  order, 
notes  and  tranflations ;  but  without  making  any 
further  ufe  of  them,  if  poflible,  than  examin- 
ing to  be  certain,  where  they  have  any  doubts 

of 
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of  a  word  or  paflage  ;  the  dictionary,  and  read- 
ing the  fentence  over  two  or  three  times  care- 
fully, to  obferve  the  general  fenfe  or  meaning 
of  it,  muft  be  their  ufual  afliftants  if  they  have 
made  any  progrefs  at  all. 

With  regard  to  I  atin  exercifes,  there  is  a 
book  lately  publifhed  by  Mr.  Tocquot,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  laft  fe&ion,  which  I  would 
ftrongly  recommend  to  perfons  ftudying  by 
themfelves,  in  order  to  acquire  or  regain  a 
knowledge  of  making  Latin  ;  it  is  a  key  to 
Clarke's  and  Turner's  Exercifes.  The  various 
fentences  are  turned  into  proper  Latin,  or  ra- 
ther the  particular  paffages  extracted  from  the 
different  authors,  are  given  exactly  as  they  ftand 
in  the  originals.  To  this  corrected  book  the 
ftudent  may  refer  upon  any  doubt  or  great  diffi- 
culty arifing,  but  upon  no  account  mould  it  be 
always  reforted  to ;  the  moft  advantageous  way 
of  ufing  it,  is  firft  to  make  the  exercife,  and 
then  to  correct:  it  by  that  key. 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  even  an  old 
woman  might  learn  Latin  by  looking  conftantly 
at  the  prayer-book  and  bible  in  Latin,  while  the 
minifter  or  any  other  perfon  reads  them  in  Eng- 
lifh  ;  and  from  them  proceeding  to  Corderius, 
Efop,  and  other  eafy  authors,  might  thus  go 
through  all  the  dailies  :  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
reafon  in  the  obfervation,  and  I  would  advife 
ftudents  to  follow  that  plan  as  much  as  poflible, 
but  remembering  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  will 

g  4  not 
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not  teach  the  grammar  or  the  fyntax  :  the  attain- 
ment of  thefe  two  objedts  mutt  be  the  rcfult  of 
their  own  application  and  induftry,  committing 
carefully  to  heart  every  thing  necefTary  to  be 
learnt  for  that  purpofe,  the  particulars  of  which, 
their  own  judgment,  and  the  rules  laid  down  in 
this  work,  will  point  out  to  them. 

In  thus  ftudying  the  modern  languages,  a 
considerable  difficulty  will  occur  with  refpecr.  to 
the  pronouncing  them  with  propriety  ;  and  the 
objection  cannot  be  thoroughly  got  over  with 
all  the  ftudent's  diligence  and  attention;  how- 
ever he  may  in  a  great  meafure,  make  out  the 
pronunciation  of  the  greater!  part  of  the  words 
he  meets  with,  and  Veneroni,  in  his  Italian 
Grammar,  has  laid  down  fuch  precife  and  clear 
rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, that  any  perfon  acquainted  with  Latin 
and  French,  will  be  at  no  great  lofs  to  make  it 
out :  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  grammars 
have  generally  the  fame  guide  as  to  the  pronun- 
ciation, any  bad  habits  of  which,  may  be  after- 
wards cured  by  obfervation  and  converfation. 
The  French  language  is  extremely  difficult  to 
acquire  without  a  mailer,  if  ever  at  all,  on  ac- 
count of  the  niceties  in  the  pronunciation  and 
idiom  ;  but  ftill  as  well  as  any  other  language, 
it  may  be  fo  acquired,  that  the  Itudent  can  un- 
derstand the  fenfe  of  what  he  reads,  and  even 
make  himfelfundei flood  in  converfation.  Such 

ftudents 
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ftudents  mould  procure  tranflaticns  of  the  feveral 
books  they  mean  to  go  through,  and  read  over  a 
paragraph  firft  in  Engliih,  then  in  the  language 
they  with  to  learn  ;  and  any  words  that  they 
do  not  thoroughly  underlland  the  meaning  or 
coriftruction  of,  they  fhould  take  their  diction- 
aries and  carefully  examine  them. 

There  are  always  a  certain  fct  of  words,  which 
often  occur  in  reading  an  author,  and  that  do 
not  change  their  cafes  or  terminations ;  thefe 
will  be  foon  got  acquainted  with,  and  in  time 
help  him  to  make  out  the  general  fenfe  of  a 
fentence  or  paragraph.  I  have  feen  a  matter 
of  an  academy,  without  being  able  to  pronounce 
or  read  the  French  language  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  correctnefs,  hear  his  pupils  their  tran- 
flations,  and  even  correct  them  where  wrong, 
with  the  greatefl  precifion.  Every  ftudent  has 
not  an  ear  to  catch  a  found  correctly,  but  he  has 
the  ufe  of  his  eyes  and  thinking  faculties,  added 
to  the  advantages  of  a  dictionary,  and  literal, 
or  at  lead  very  plain  tranflations.  All  languages 
are  beft  learnt  by  fteady  perfeverance  in  the 
grammar,  and  by  converfation. 

In  order  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
Engliih  grammar,  the  ftudent  may  take  Linley 
Murray's  (lately  publifhed)  Exercifes,  in  falfe 
Englifh,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  key  to  it,  by 
which  he  may  correct  his  own  errors  after  he 
has  written  the  exercife.  I  do  not  know  a  bet- 
ter 
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ter  calculated  book  for  a  perfon  fludying  the 
Englifh  language  by  himfelf. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  obferved  on  the 
fubject,  under  the  head  of  parents  teaching  their 
children,  in  learning  to  write  by  himfelf,  the 
ftudent  may  procure  copper-plate  copies  of  all 
fizes  and  hands,  books  ruled  in  any  way  that  he 
may  wifh  to  have  them,  both  double  and  fingle 
lines  for  text  and  running-hand  :  pens  he  may 
alfo  have  ready  made  to  his  hand,  if  he  cannot 
make  them  himfelf;  therefore  he  has  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  lit  down  and  imitate  as  nearly  as 
poflible  the  copy  he  feleets  for  the  purpofe,  re- 
membering the  four  leading  principles  which 
are  the  ground-work  of  writing,  and  which  he 
will  find  pointed  out  under  the  head  of  writings 
to  which  I  refer  him. 

In  learning  arithmetic,  the  ftudent  may  pro- 
cure Walkingham's  Tutor's  Afliftaru,  with  the 
key;  which  will  correct  him  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, that  Mr.  Tocquot's  Key  to  Clarke's  Intro- 
duction will  correct  his  claflical  exercifes.  As 
to  merchants'  accounts  there  are  feveral  trca- 
tifes  upon  that  branch,  and  he  may  f elect:  what- 
ever fyflem  he  conceives  will  be  moh:  ufeful  to 
him;  there  cannot  be  much  difference  on  that 
point;  but  I  beiieye  Dilworth's  and  Booth's  to 
be  as  good  as  any  that  are  publimed. 

In  the  fiudy  of  geography,  Turner's  fyflem 
fliould  be  firft  made  ufe  of ;  it  lays  down  in  a 

very 
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very  plain  and  concifc  way,  the  fevera!  leading 
principles  of  the  fcience  ;  and  his  fyftem  of  af- 
tronomyis  equally  proper  for  a  perfoh  ftudyTrtg 
without  a  nfafter;  his  explanations  being  clear 
and  intelligible  to  any  pupil,  that  will  take  the 
trouble  to  think,  and  examine  his  obfervations 
with  attention. 

Guthrie's  grammar  may  then  be  proceeded  to, 
the  introduction  to  which  is  extremely  well 
calculated  to  guide  the  ftudent  to  a  more  gene- 
ral acquaintance  with  the  fcience  of  geography 
and  aftronomy  :  a  fmall  pair  of  globes  may  alfo 
be  procured,  and  the  principles  laid  down  in 
thefe  fyftems  practically  examined. 

The  fciences  of  geography  and  aftronomy  are 
naturally  very  circumfcribed,  and  lie  within  a 
fmall  compafs,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  and 
doubt  that  muft  attend  moft  of  our  fpeculative 
ideas  on  the  fubject:  what  is  really  known  and 
confidered  to-  be  correct:,  will  be  found  in  thefe 
two  authors;  which  will  be  quite  fufficient  to 
make  the  ftudent  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  fubject. 

He  may  alfo  accuftom  himfelf  to  point  out, 
on  large  maps,  the  counties  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland :  and  then  the  principal  di- 
vifions  of  Europe  and  of  the  other  quarters  of 
the  wTorld ;  and  to  trace  out  the  principal  rivers 
and  mountains :  this  kind  of  practice  will  by 

degrees 
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degrees  enable  him  to  be  ready  at  it  when  moft 
wanted. 

Under  the  head  of  Geography,  he  will  find 
fome  further  obfervations  that  will  be  ufeful  to 
him. 

Hiftory  is  very  much  aftlfted  by  -  geography, 
and  therefore  it  mould  always  be  preceded  by 
it.  Rollin's  Ancient  Hiftory,  is  very  well  cal- 
culated to  affift  the  ftudent's  views. 

In  ftudying  hiftory,  it  is  bed  to  begin  with 
the  Roman  and  Grecian,  or  any  other  that  more 
immediately  relates  to  the  four  firft  great  em- 
pires of  the  world,  defcending  gradually  to  the 
rife,  progrefs,  and  eftablifhment  of  the  prefent 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  lad  : 
the  chafm  made  in  the  feries  of  hiftory  by  the 
dark  ages  muft  be  carefully  noticed: 

A  compendium  of  Englifh  hiftory  fliould  pre- 
cede that  of  foreign  nations,  fuch  as  Gold- 
fmith's,  or  fome  other  equally  concife;  and 
then  an  abridgement  of  the  hiftory  of  other  mo- 
dern nations.  It  is  alfo  the  moft  advantageous 
way  of  ftudying  hiftory,  to  fmifh  that  of  one 
epoch,  age,  empire,  or  country,  before  you 
proceed  to  another  ;  and  as  you  go  along,  to 
make  memorandums  of  the  moft  ftriking  occur- 
rences you  meet  witij,  and  their  dates ;  (the  mere 
dates  of  hiftory  are  however  very  inlignificant ; 
the  ufeful  part  is  an  account  of  the  moft  intereft- 

ing 
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irig  and  important  events  which  have  happened 
among  mankind,  with  the  caufes  that  have  pro- 
duced, and  the  effects  which  have  followed  from 
them  ;)  by  which  means  you  will  better  imprefs 
the  recollection  of  them  on  the  memory,  nor 
fhould  the  more  copious  and  enlarged  hiftories 
be  attempted,  till  you  have  made  yourfelf  well 
acquainted  with  the  abridged  authors,  and  ha- 
bituated yourfelf  to  a  mechanical  kind  of  recol- 
lection of  what  you  read,  by  taking  notes  and 
making  obfervations,  whenever  you  come  to  a 
fubjeel:  that  is  interefting  or  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

In  ftudying  the  mathematics,  I  would  advife 
the  fludent  to  make  himfelf  compleatly  mafter, 
in  the  firft  place,  of  the  terms  and  definitions 
ufed  by  Euclid  in  his  firft  book,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  praetife  them  on  a  flate,  as  they  ftand  in 
order.  I  would  then  recommend  to  the  young 
beginner,  to  practife  in  the  fame  way  all  the 
various  figures  that  do  not  require  the  nicety  of 
the  compafs,  till  he  could  at  once  form  any  of 
the  figures  he  wimed,  without  looking  at  the 
book. 

In  the  ftudy  of  any  particular  fcience  or 
branch  of  learning,  fuch  as  chemiftry,  botany, 
natural  philofphy,  &c.  it  fhould  be  the  pupil's 
firft  bufinefs,  to  procure  the  beft  abftract  author 
on  the  particular  fubjeel:  he  is  about  to  enter 
upon ;  compendious  abridgements  of  volumi- 
nous 
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nous  works,  or  well  felected  collections  from 
different  authors  on  the  fame  fubject,  are  always 
bed  adapted  for  perfons  ftudy  ing  by  themfelves, 
and  for  beginners  under  mailers ;  becaufe  hav- 
ing, without  much  of  that  perplexity  or  confufion 
of  ideas,  always  attendant  upon  the  ftudy  of  vo- 
luminous compofttions,  acquired  the  general 
outlines  and  principal  heads  of  the  fcience,  and 
imprefTed  them  on  the  memory/ they  can  with 
eafe  proceed  to  extend,  and  dilate  the  fphere  of 
their  examination  and  refearches. 

In  purfuing  this  method,  it  is  likewife  advife- 
able  for  the  ftudent  always  to  make  memoran- 
dums of  any  circumftance  that  particularly  at- 
tracts his  attention,  or  concerning  which  he  may 
appear  to  agree  or  difagree  in  opinion  with  the 
author  ;  any  improved  idea  of  his  own  that  may 
ftrike  him,  or  in  fhort,  any  point  or  obferva- 
tion  that  he  would  wifh  to  imprefs  on  his  mind 
and  remember. 

It  is  alfo  a  good  plan,  to  take  notes  as  he 
goes  along,  of  all  the  principal  heads  and  fub- 
divifions  of  a  work,  of  the  dates,  and  other  fub- 
ordinate  matter  that  can  tend  to  aflift  his  me- 
mory, and  facilitate  the  afTociation  of  his  ideas, 
like  the  Heps  of  a  ladder,  every  one  of  which 
affifts  the  workman  to  afcend  the  reft. 

The  lad  particular  I  would  recommend  to 
the  ftudent  is,  to  ftudy  the  fciences  in  French, 

Latin, 
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Latin,  or  any  other  language  that  he  wi flies  to 
keep  up  or  perfect  hi mfelf  in,  as  by  fo  doing  he 
gains  two  points  at  the  fame  time :  if  he  is  not 
ftrong  in  the  language,  a  tranjlation  might  be 
ufed  to  refer  to  occaiionally. 


SECT.  VI. 

The  Education  of  young  Gentlemen  in  the  Royal  Navy : 
•    — with  ufeful  Hints  to  their  Parents,  and  to  School- 
majlers  in  the  Navy. ' 

1  he  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  youn- 
kers,  or  Youngfters,  (as  they  are  termed)  in 
the  royal  navy,  is  very  uncertain,  and  at  belt  but 
trifling.  It  is  the  captain's  duty  to  fee  that  they 
are  properly  taught  Englifli  grammar,  writing, 
and  accompts,  French,  and  the  elements  of  the 
mathematics,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  naviga- 
tion ;  but,  in  general,  though  the  captain  maj 
mean  well,  and  even  endeavour  to  have  it  pro- 
perly done,  yet  there  are  fo  many  circumftances 
that  occur  to  interrupt,  if  not  totally  to  prevent 
the  acc'omplifhment  of  his  wifhes,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  object  is  not  attained  ; 
notwithstanding  in  manyfhips,  the  captain  him- 
felf,  as  welt  as  the  lieutenants,,  frequently  take 
one  or  two  each  under  their  particular  care,  and 

inftruclr 
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inftruft  them  as  they  find  opportunity,  indepen-* 
dent  of  what  they  are  taught  by  the  fchool-maf- 
ter,  if  there  happens  to  be  one. 

The  little  encouragement  given  to  fchool- 
mafters  employed  in  the  navy,  added  to  their 
ignorance  in  general  of  almoft  every  thing  but 
navigation,  and  the  extreme  youth  of  thofe,  who 
are  commonly  fent  from  Christ's  Hospital 
to  fill  thefe  fituations,  renders  the  improvement 
of  young  gentlemen  at  fea,  or  even  their  retain- 
ing (for  want  of  practice)  what  they  may  have 
already  learnt  at  fchool  or  at  home,  very  pre- 
carious ;  except  indeed,  a  properly  qualified 
fchool-mafter  is  procured,  and  to  whom  it  is 
made  worth  while  to  undertake  a  bufinefs,  that  ill 
port  and  in  the  beft  of  weather  is  not  very  agree- 
able, but  at  fea  and  in  bad  weather,  if  attended 
to  at  all,  is  beyond  defcription  unpleafant :  in- 
deed in  very  bad  weather,  it  is  impoflible  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  youngfters  at  all,  efpecially 
in  frigates.  In  fhips  of  the  line  they  may  be 
able  to  do  fomething  even  in  bad  weather,  as 
their  fchool-room  accommodations  are  better, 
and  more  likely  to  make  it  bearable  to  them. 

I  am  forry  to  fay  that  drinking  is  too  common 
a  complaint  made  againft  fchool-mafters  in  the 
navy,  and  that  however  it  may  be  pleafing  or 
ufeful  to  themfelves  in  drowning  care  and 
thought,  keeping  out  the  cold,  or  enjoying  the 
foe ie ty  of  their  mefs-mates ;  yet  it  is  totally  de- 

ftru&ive 
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ftruclive  of  their  authority  over  the  young  gen- 
tlemen who  are  placed  under  their  direction  ; 
and  befides  fetting  them  the  worft  and  molt  dan- 
gerous example  that  can  be  held  up  to  their  view 
at  Tea  ;  it  difqualifies  their  inftructor  from  at- 
tending to  his  duty  next  day,  or  difcharging  it 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  advantage  to  his 
pupils. 

Inebriety  at  fea,  is  ten  times  more  criminal 
and  dangerous  than  on  more,  as  the  lives  of  a 
whole  (hip's  company,  are  fometimes  at  the 
mercy  of  a  man  in  liquor.  It  were  alfo  very- 
much  to  be  wifhed  that  the  fchool-maflers  of 
men  of  war,  inftead  of  winking  at,  or  joining 
in  the  odious  ungentlemanlike  practice  of  fwear- 
ing  on  every  trifling  occafion,  would  difcounte- 
nance  it  in  others,  and  difcontinue  it  them- 
felves  :  and  above  all,  prevent,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  the,  youngfters  under  their  care, 
from  practifing  it.  All  indecency  of  conduct 
and^anguage  ought  alfo  tol)e  ftrictly  prohibited 
and  prevented. 

It  is  the  fchool-mafter's  bufinefs  to  teach 
them  good  manners  and  behaviour,  as  well  as 
mere  navigation,  which,  after  all,  is  more  fre- 
quently better  taught  them  practically  by  the 
officers,  than  theoretically  by  himfelf. 

It  may  be  urged  againfl:  this,  that  it  is  im- 

poffible  to  reftrain  young  lads  at  fea,  and  that 

they  will  fwear,  drink,  and  talk  indecently,  as 

h  well 
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well  as  grown  people  about  them,  whom  they 
fee  and  hear  praclifing  the  fame  improprieties  ; 
either  becaufe  cuftom,  and  the  rough  habits  ac- 
quired at  fea,  have*  fanctioned  it,  or  becaufe 
there  is  too  much  licence  allowed  them,  and 
too  little  notice  taken  of  it  by  their  fuperior 
officers.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  in  a  well 
difciplined  fhip,  that  need  never  be  the  cafe, 
except  the  fchool-mafter  himfelf  wilhes  it  to  be 
fo  ;  and  I  do  not  fpeak  upon  flight  grounds,  I 
fpeak  from  my  own  experience,  as  a  fchool-maf- 
ter of  a  man  of  war ;  where,  notwithstanding 
the  bad  examples  fet  by  others  in  their  mefs, 
and  by  thofe  around  them,  I  not  only  brought 
feven  youngfters,  from  ten  to  fixteen,  moft  com- 
pletely under  fubordination,  both  in  fchool- 
hours,  and  at  other  times,  but  alfo  totally  broke 
them  of  the  habit  of  fwearing,  and  talking  in- 
decently, at  leaft  within  my  hearing,  or  any  of 
the  better-difpofed  part  of  the  fhip's  company; 
but  had  I  given  way  to  f wearing  and  inebriety 
myfelf,  I  could  not  have  effected  that  change  in 
them.  This  was  done  without  making  a  fingle 
report  or  complaint  to  the  captain,  (a  nobleman 
of  high  rank  in  this  country,  whofe  clerk  I  alfo 
Was  at  the  fame  time,)  and  much  lefs  reforting 
to  punifnment : — it  was  by  the  force  of  good 
example,  earned  and  good  advice,  kindly  and 
politely  adminiftered,  mixed  with  fome  fhew  of 
fpirit  and  authority  in  enforcing  it.     They  had 

fenfe 
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tcnfe  enough  to  fee  that  I  meant  them  well,  and 
did  my  duty;  that  enfured  their  obedience  and 
refpeet,  and  always  will  ;  and  much  more  fo  in  a 
man  of  war  than  on  more;  becaufe  if  their  na- 
tural inclination  is  not  to  do  what  they  ought, 
you  have  immediate  refort  to  difgrace  and  pu- 
nifhment,  far  more  ferious  and  effectual  than 
in  fchools  on  more. 

With  refpeet  to  the  care  of  their  perfons, 
clothes,  and  linen,  which  it  is  alfo  fometimes 
expected  of  the  fchool-mafter  to  fee  them  attend 
to,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  about  that. 

When  the  fchool-mafter  joins  the  fhip,  if  it 
be  expected  of  him,  he  ought  to  make  every 
youngfter  deliver  him  an  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  cheft,  and  examine  the  articles  once 
every  fortnight  or  fo ;  taking  care  whenever  the 
(hip  comes  into  port,  to  fee  that  they  each  make 
a  bill  of  their  foul  linen,  and  have  it  all  fent  to- 
gether, tied  up  in  feparate  bundles,  ticketed 
with  their  names,  and  the  contents,  to  the  beft 
and  mod  to  be  depended  upon  wafher-woman 
in  the  place,  fixing  a  day  for  its  being  done  and 
fent  off  to  the  fhip  ;  which  day  fhould  always  be 
three  or  four  at  leaft  before  fhe  is  expected  to 
fail ;  as  by  that  means  he  will  avoid  its  being 
left  behind  till  they  next  come  into  port,  which 
too  often  happens,  and  perhaps  the  linen  is  to- 
tally loft. 

h  2  With 
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With  refpedl  to  cleanlinefs  in  their  perfons,  he 
mould  never  fuffer  them  to  come  to  the  mefs  ta- 
ble, or  into  the  fchool  cabbin,  without  very  clean 
hands  and  faces;  he  mould  infift  on  their  keeping 
their  heads  perfectly  clean ;  and  when  opportunity 
ferves,  make  them  warn  themfelves  from  head 
to  foot :  .and  as  nothing  is  fo  neceflary  on  board 
as  cleanlinefs,  he  ought  to  be  the  more  particu- 
lar about  it,  by  no  means  permitting  them  to 
mix  among  the  men,  or  frequent  the  galley  fire, 
except  duty  requires  it. 

The  fchool-mafter  mould  alfo  always  take 
good  care,  that  in  whatever  mefs  they  are,  or 
how  much  foever  divided  in  that  refpecl,  they 
mould  never  be  permitted  to  receive  or  manage 
their  own  allowances  of  wine  or  Jpirits  ;  it  of 
courfe  belongs  to  the  mefs  they  are  in :  and  a 
younker  ought  never  to  be  fuffered  to  drink 
more  than  two  glafles  of  wine  after  dinner,  or 
one  glafs  of  weak  grog  :  if  the  beer  is  good,  let 
him  drink  of  that  as  much  as  he  pleafes. 

Some  attention  lhould  alfo  be  paid  to  their 
bedding,  to  fee  that  it  is  kept  dry  and  fweet,  and 
as  often  as  the  hammocks  are  piped  up,  to  take 
care  that  their's  be  among  the  reft  ;  for  fome- 
times,  through  mere  idlenefs,  they  will  them- 
felves neglect  to  make  the  main-top-men,  or 
whoever  are  appointed  to  that  duty,  carry  them 
np,  if  they  are  not  looked  after,  from  time  to 

time, 
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time,  efpecially  thofe  who  fleep  in  the  cable 
tiers  :  any  neglecl:  of  this  kind  fhould  be  ftricl:- 
ly  reported  to  the  firft  lieutenant. 

When  the  hatchways  are  open,  the  young- 
Hfiers  fhould  always  be  cautioned  againft  playing 
inadvertently   near  them ;  and   care  fhould  be 
taken  at  the  fame  time  to  tighten  a  rope  round 
them,    to   prevent,  if  poflible,   any   of   them 
falling  through.     I  lately  faw  an  inftance  of  a 
youngfter  falling  down  the  main  hatchway,  in 
running  backwards  at  play,  and  had  not  fome 
empty  bags  and  fpare  hammocks  broke  his  fall, 
he  mufl  have  been  dafhed  to  pieces,  or  at  lead 
have  had   his  back  broken. — Upon   that  occa- 
Hon  the  cry  was,  and  very  obvioufly,  why  not 
tighten  a  rope  round  the  hatchways  when  open- 
ed, to  prevent  fuch  accidents  ? 

Another  thing  I  have  to  obferve  is,  that 
whenever  the  fchool-mafter  perceives  an  impro- 
per growing  familiarity  between  any  of  the 
younkers,  he  fhould  immediately  feparate  their 
births,  and  forbid  their  being  feen  together  in 
private,  or  laying  hands  on  each  other.  On 
this  head  I  fpeak  very  ferioufly  ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  laft  importance,  and  I  have  myfelf  had 
occafion  to  put  the  advice  I  am  now  giving  in 
practice,  under  fimilar  circumftances.  Where 
there  is  any  fufpicion,  every  means  mould  be 
purfued  to  afcertain  the  truth,  and  the  moft 
earned  and  impreffive  advice  given  them  upon 
h  3  a  fubjedt. 
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a  fubjecl:,  which  delicacy  forbids  me  entering  far- 
ther into  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  however  necef- 
fary  to  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  thoufands 
it  may  be,  to  fpeak  more  explicitly  about  it. 

This  hint,  I  hope,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  I 
intend  it,  to  teachers  of  all  defcriptions,  and 
indeed  to  parents,  and  every  perfon  concerned 
in  the  care  of  youth. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  conduct,  and  care  of. young  gentle- 
men in  the  navy,  becaufe  I  know  fiich  a  manual 
of  advice  to  their  fchool- matters  is  much  want- 
ed ;  and  with  refpecl  to  the  teaching  part  of  their 
duty,  in  addition  to  the  general  rules  I  have  al- 
ready laid  down,  and  the  obfervations  on  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  education  which  are  to  follow, 
I  fhall  now  mention  fome  others,  that  particu- 
larly apply  to  their  fituations,  fo  different  from 
thofe  of  teachers  on  fhore. 

You  are  firft  to  confider,  that  your  pupils  are 
no  longer  fubjecr  to  fchool  difciplinc ;  but  being 
under  martial  law,  your  refort,  in  cafes  of  abfo- 
Jute  and  extreme  neceffity,  is  to  the  captain's 
authority  ;  to  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  report  the 
idle  and  difobedient  for  punifhment,  which  he 
will  caufe  to  be  inflicted  in  the  manner  and  de- 
gree that  he  may  judge  proper; — you  are  by  no 
means  to  ftrike  a  younker  yourfelf. 

In  teaching  navigation,  it  will  be  found  moil 
advantageous  to  the  pupil  in  the  end,  to  begin 
by  making  him  well  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
mental 
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mental  part  of  Euclid,  and  not  fuffering  him  to 
attempt  any  thing  elfe  till  he  has  got  the  defini- 
tions, axioms,  &c.  perfectly  by  heart,  and  can 
with  the  utmoft  readinefs  defcribe  on  paper,  or 
a  flate,  every  line  and  figure  neceflary  for  him 
to  know,  where  the  nicety  of  the  compafs  is  not 
at  firft  wanted. 

As  navigation  is  an  amufing  and  pleafing  art 
you  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  gaining  your 
pupil's  attention  to  it,  and  leading  him  on  to  a 
compleat  knowledge  of  the  fcience,  by  kind  and 
attractive  means. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  any  better  fyftem 
or  guide  to  the  attainment  of  it  than  are  already 
extant,  fuch  as  Hamilton  Moore's,  Robertfon's, 
Atkinfon's,  &c. :  thefe,  however,  being  rather 
calculated  for  grown  perfons,  or  at  lead  for  pu- 
pils who  are  not  quite  young,  fomething,  I 
think,  upon  a  fmaller  and  eafier  fcale  might  be 
drawn  up,  better  adapted  to  the  youngeft  clafs 
of  fea  youth;  however,  the  teacher  has  it  always 
in  his  power  to  write  out  for  them  the  elemental 
parts  of  the  fcience,  in  a  clear,  concife,  and 
perfpicuous  manner,  on  his  own  plan  ;  render- 
ing plain  to  their  understandings  any  thing  that 
might  not  appear  quite  fo  intelligible  in  the 
larger  works  whieh  may  be  put  before  them  *. 

*  There  is  a  work  publilhed  by  Mr.  Kelly  of  the  Finfbury 
Square  Academy,  intitled  Spherics,  &c.  which  in  this  view- 
would  be  found  very  ufeful,  as  it  contains  an  Introduction  to 
Nautical  AJlranomj  upon  the  principles  I  allude  to. 

h  4  n 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  parti- 
culars of  the  ftudy  of  navigation,  as  it  is  a  fci- 
ence*fo  much  reduced  to  a  certainty,  (except 
indeed  in  that  mod  important  point  of  all,  prc- 
cilion  with  refpect.  to  the  longitude,)  and  con- 
tained within  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  added  to 
the  very  mafterly  works  already  published  on 
the  fubje6t,  that  it  is  quite  unneceffary,  and  in^ 
deed  impoflible  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  do  it : 
all  that  I  can  attempt  is,  to  lay  down  fuchgene^ 
ral  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  mafter,  as  may 
enable  him,  with  the  aftiftance  of  fuch  able  pu- 
blications as  we  have  in  every  branch  of  thatfei- 
ence,  to  lead  his  pupils  on  with  pleafure  and 
facility,  to  the  acquirement  of  the  particular 
objects  he  may  have  in  view  for  them. 

Before  I  fuffered  the  pupil  to  enter  upon  na- 
vigation, I  would  endeavour  to  make  him  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  geography  and  af- 
tronomy,  as  introductory  to  it.  I  would  alfo  give 
himageneralviewof  the  origin, and  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  progreflively  made  in  the 
fcience  of  navigation,  from  its  firft  rife  among 
the  Phoenicians,  to  its  prdeiir  almoft  perfect  (late 
of  maturity  in  this  country.  I  would  defcribe  to 
him  the  firft  attempts  that  were  made  along  the 
coaits  of  Africa,  where  navigators  were  near 
three  years  employed  in  exploring  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

I  would  inform  him  that  they  had  nothing 
but   the  heavenly  bodies,    and  the  prominent 

parts 
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parts  of  land  for  their  guides  in  thefe  furveys ; 
and  that  confequently  they  could  never  ven- 
ture to  go  out  of  fight  of  land  ;  but  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mariner's  compafs,  in  the  year 
1302,  by  Givia  of  Naples,  emboldened  other  na- 
vigators, by  degrees,  to  leave  their  native  coafts, 
and  explore  the  ocean.  I  would  defcribe  to  him 
very  minutely  the  nature  and  particular  ufes  of 
the  compafs,  and  the  properties  of  the  needle> 
fhewinghim  the  inftrumentitfelf, and  giving  him 
a  compleat  idea  of  it ;  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
mailer  to  fit  down  and  explain  fuch  points  as 
thefe  to  his  pupils,  without  practical  demon- 
flration  being  given  them  at  the  fame  time. 
The  nature  and  virtues  of  the  magnet  fhould  be 
particularly  explained  to  them. 

In  telling  a  young  pupil  that  a  circle  is  round, 
the  teacher*  mould  at  the  fame  time  demonfTrate 
it  to  him,  and  convince  his  eyes  by  putting  into 
his  hand  a  round  piece  of  money,  wood,  or  any 
other  fubflance. 

In  telling  him  that  a  globe  is  a  folid  round 
fubflance,  put  into  his  hand  at  the  fame  time  an 
apple,  a  marble,  or  a  ball,  to  convince  him  the 
more  effectually. 

I  would  then  inform  him,  that  in  confequencc 
of  this  important  difcovery,  navigators  being 
emboldened,  had  traverfed  the  vafl  Atlantic  and 
Southern  Oceans,  where,  for  many  wreeks  toge- 
ther, they  were  out  of  fight  of  land,  and  foiely 
guided  by  the  compafs  and  the  flars,  had  difco- 

vered 
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vered  various  iflands,  continents,  &c.;  that  the 
merchants  whofe  trade  was  confined  to  their 
own  coafts,  and  had  not  yet  ventured  far  from 
home,  now  began  to  enlarge  their  views,  to 
build  their  fhips  upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  to 
open  a  commercial  communication  with  coun- 
tries and  people,  to  whom  they  were  before 
Grangers,  and  utterly  unknown  ;  that  by  de- 
grees, in  the  courfe  of  ages,  this  intercourfe  was 
improved,  and  encrcafed  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  difcoveries  made ;  a  regular  ac- 
count of  which  I  would  give  him  in  abftract, 
from  the  difcovery  of  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  down  to  the  latefh  made  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  the  other  eminent  navigators  of  the 
prefent  day:  I  would  tell  him,  that  fo  great 
was  the  improvement  in  this  fcience,  that  voy- 
ages (for  inftance  to  the  Eaft-Indies)  which  re- 
quired three  years  to  perform,  are  now  effected 
in  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 

I  would  then  inform  him,  that  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  vaft  tractlefs  ocean,  and  many 
days  fail  from  land,  it  is  poflible  from  the  im- 
provements made,  and  the  precifion  to  which 
this  fcience  is  now  reduced,  to  afcertain  exactly 
*wheye  the  fhip  is,  how  far  fhe  is  from  London, 
or  any  other  given  port,  and  how  many  knots 
or  miles  fhe  has  run  in  the  laft  hour,  day,  week, 
or  month. 

I  would 
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I  would  then  defcribe  to  him  what  latitude, 
and  alfo  what  longitude  is,  explaining  it  as  no- 
thing more  than  (in  the  words  of  Mr,  Kelly 
juft  mentioned)  cc  finding  the  place  where  the  Jhip 
is"  the  fame  as  you  would  what  o'clock  it  is  ;  in 
the  courfe  of  which,  the  mafter  would  naturally 
explain  to  him  the  importance  of  afcertaining 
that  point  with  the  utmoft  precifion,  by  means 
of  fuch  a  well  regulated  time-piece,  as  might 
not  be  liable  from  accident,  to  vary  in  the 
courfe  of  the  voyage;  informing  him  that  the 
obj eel  was  of  fuch  immenfe  confequence,  that 
parliament  has  given  no  lefs  a  fum  than  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  to  one  man  (Mr.  Harrifon)  for 
the  invention  of  a  time-piece  ;  and  that  rewards 
were  yet  offered  for  one  more  perfect.  The 
teacher  might  then  fhew  him  the  quadrant,  and 
explain  to  him  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  way, 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  it,  and,  by  degrees,  make 
him  learn  to  take  an  obfervation:  the  more  gra- 
dually a  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  particular  fcience  or  inftrument,  the  more 
effectual  and  perfect  will  his  acquaintance  with 
it  be. 

Moft  young  people  may  be  led  on  gently  and 
willingly,  to  the  lludy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  if 
their  curiofity  is  properly  excited,  and  the  burl- 
nefs  made  a  kind  of  amufement  to  them,  inftead 
of  a  talk;  and  this  remark  cannot  be  too  much 
attended  to  in  every  branch  of  learning* 

In 
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In  beginning  to  teach  any  particular  branch 
of  education,  the  mafter  mould  firft  explain  to 
the  pupil  the  nature,  ufes,  and  advantages  of 
it : — for  inftance ;  in  teaching  navigation,  he 
fhould  firft  inform  him  that  it  is  a  fcience, 
which  inftructs  men  to  guide  and  direct  a  fhip 
from  one  port  to  another,  or  from  one  country 
to  another,  in  the  fhorteft  and  fureft  way,  by 
means  of  the  helm  or  rudder,  the  action  of  the 
wind  on  the  fails,  and  the  keeping  a  proper  reck- 
oning :  he  fhould  then^w  him  the  helm,  de- 
fcribe  its  ufe  to  him,  and  explain  how  in  large 
veffels  it  is  worked  by  the  wheel,  where  one  or 
two  men  conftantly  ftan^i,  when  the  fhip  is  un- 
der way,  to  perform  that  duty.  I  would  then 
inform  him  what  it  was  to  cun  the  helm,  fhew- 
ing  him  at  the  fame  time  the  wheel  at  work, 
and  telling  him  that  from  its  fhape  it  was  cal- 
culated to  cut  the  fhip's  way  through  the  water, 
and  fteer  her  courfe,  according  to  the  direction 
given  it  by  the  men  at  the  wheel,  and  the  ftate 
of  the  wind. 

I  would  then  defcribe  to  him  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  wind,  how  it  ads  upon  the 
fails,  and  confequently  upon  the  fhip's  courfe. 
If  matters  (as  I  have  before  obferved)  would 
attend  more  particularly  to  firft  principles  in  every 
thing  they  teach,  pupils  would  be  better  in-, 
formed  and  eafier  taught ;  to  illuftrate  my  mean- 
ing in  this  cafe,  for  inftance,  I  would  not  con- 
fine 
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fine  myfelf  to  fpcak  of  the  wind  merely  as  an 
element  that  blows  and  impels,  but  I  would 
inform  him  that  it  was  the  particles  of  the  air 
(invifible  however  to  our  groffer  eyes,)  impelled 
and  put  into  motion,  by  caufes  which  men 
have  not  yet  difcovered  the  nature  of;  and  as 
one  little  piece  of  knowledge  conducts  to  ano- 
ther, I  would  explain  to  him  why  we  are  not 
able  to  fee  thofe  particle*  of  air,  and  what  it  is 
that  occafions  the  deficiency  in  our  fight ;  from 
which  the  mailer  might  take  occafion  to  ex- 
plain to  him  the  nature  and  ufes  of  magnify- 
ing and  micro fcopic  glaffes,  invented  to  reme- 
dy that  defect.  I  would  alfo  explain  to  him 
why  the  wind  i$  more  boifterous  at  fea  than  on 
land. 

The  mode  of  keeping  the  reckoning  fhould 
then  be  explained  to  him,  as  being  done  by 
finding  the  latitude  and  longitude;  defciibing 
it  to  him  as  being  performed  either  by  celeftiai 
obfervations,  or  by  the  dead  reckoning,  calcu- 
lated from  the  compafs  and  the  log-line  ;  the  na-r 
ture  and  ufe  of  both  which,  I  would  minutely 
defcribe  to  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  mew 
him  the  practical  effect  of  them,  when  the  lead 
is  throwing,  or  the  variations  of  the  compafs 
calculating. 

Let  any  indifferent  perfon  a(k  many  of  our 
fea  youth,  even  grown  midfhipmen,  what  navi- 
gation is ;  and  their  anfwer  would  very  proba- 
bly 
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bly  be,  that  it  was  fomething  that  related  t6  £ 
fhip,  without  being  able  to  define  exactly  what 
it  was;  it  is  fuch  little  circurnftances  as  this 
that  I  would  always  ftrictly  attend  to  in  teach- 
ing, in  whatever  branch  I  was  engaged  :  to 
make  the  fundamental  principles  clear  and  plain 
to  fcholars,  is  to  make  them  half  acquainted 
with  the  fcience. 

I  have  reafon  to  think  that  many  of  our  more 
experienced  clalTes  .of  fea  youth,  would  be 
very  much  at  a  lofs  to  defcribe  upon  what  me- 
chanical principles  the  helm  is  worked,  and  the 
fliip  moored  and  unmoored,  or  in  other  words, 
the  anchor  hove  out  and  taken  in  : — the  fame 
of  the  compafs  and  the  quadrant. 

From  whence  may  this  deficiency  be  faid  to 
arife?  From  natural  want  of  curiofity  in  the 
firft  place,  and  from  fuperficial  inftru<5Hon  in 
the  fecond  place  ;  the  former  is  to  be  remedied 
by  leading  or  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  to  the  point  you  wifh  him ;  and  the  latter 
refts  with  the  teacher,  by  beginning  always 
with  explaining  the  primary,  and  then  the  fe- 
condary  principles,  and  fo  on  progreflively  to 
the  lefs  important  features  of  the  fubjeel:,  what- 
ever it  is. 

I  have  been  all  along  fuppofing  that  the  fea 
pupil  has  been  pretty  well  inftrucTed  in  the 
principles  of  geography  and  aftronomy  ;  and  I 
fhould  hope  that  the  fame  flrid  attention  to  the 

firft 
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firft  principles  of  thefe  fciences  would  be  paid 
by  the  matter  as  to  navigation  itfelf. — In  teach- 
ing them  thefe  two  fciences,  as  well  as  every 
thing  elfe,  I  would,  as  the  French  emphatical- 
ly term  it  [remonter  a  la  four re -J  begin  at  the  very- 
fountain  head :  for  inftance,  I  would,  in  addrelT- 
ing  my  pupil,  inform  him  that  the  word  geo- 
graphy is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  get 
the  earth,  and  graphos}  a  writing  or  defcription 
of;  that  the  fciencc  firft  originated  with  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  that  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
it  from  the  neceflity  they  were  under  from  the 
overflowings  of  the  river  Nile,  to  meafure  and 
mark  their  lands ;  that  when  the  water  retired 
to  its  proper  channel  again,  they  might  be  able 
to  diftinguifh  each  other's  portions  of  land  :  this 
particular  art  was  called  geometry ,  which  word 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  alfo,  ge,  the 
earth,  and  metrony  a  meafurement  ;  but  it  leads 
to  the  fcience  of  geography,  which  in  fact  was 
only  enlarging  the  idea,  and  applying  it  to  the 
globe  itfelf,  upon  more  extended  mathematical 
principles. 

Of  aftronomy  I  would  obferve  to  my  pupil, 
that  it  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  aftery  a 
ftar,  and  nomos,  a  name  ;  that  this  fcience1  alfo 
originated  with  the  Egyptians,  and  was  impro- 
ved by  the  Phoenicians,  who  made  ufe  of  it  for 
the  purpofes  of  navigation,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved. 

I  would 
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I  would  then  inform  him  that  aftronomy  is  a 
mixed  fcience,  compofed  of  phyfics  and  ma* 
thematics;  that  the  phylical  part  treats  of  thofe 
laws  of  matter  and  motion,  which  regulate  the 
various  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
that  the  mathematical  part  determines  the  quan^ 
tity  of  either  matter,  fpace,  or  motion ;  fuch 
as  afcertaining  the  magnitudes,  diftances,  pe- 
riods, eclipfes,  and  other  particulars  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies. 

He  might  then  be  told,  that  afTronomy  was 
diftinguifhed  into  folar  or  terreftrial,  according 
to  the  fuppofed  fituation  of  the  fpectator ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  informed,  that  though  the  fun 
and  other  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  move  round 
the  earth,  it  is  the  earth  in  fact  which  moves 
round  the  fun,  and  that  it,  as  well  as  the  other 
planets,  (which  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 
planao,  lignifying  to  wander,  and  are  alfo  called 
erratics,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  fixed  ftars,) 
have  two  motions,  one  round  their  own  axis, 
and  another  round  the  fun,  in  an  orbit  or  cir- 
cular courfe,  appointed  for  them  by  the  Creator 
at  the  beginning  of  time  : — that  the  fun,  (how- 
ever it  appears  to  the  contrary,)  is  ftationary  in 
the  heavens,  though  it  alfo  has  a  motion  round 
its  own  axis.  I  would  then  tell  him  how  that 
was  known,  viz.  by  obferving  the  varied  por- 
tions of  the  fpots  feen  on  his  dilk,  at  different 

periods 
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periods  of  the  year,  or  fpaces  of  time  in  which 
the  earth  moves  round  him. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  obferving  to  my 
pupils,  that  the  rcafon  why  we  are  told  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  (<  the  fun  moves  round  the  earth  "  that 
<c  he  rejoice*  as  a  giant  to  run  his  courfe/'  &c.  &c. 
is,  that  Mofes  and  the  other  facred  writers  fpoke 
of  things  as  they  appeared  to  be,  and  not  as  they 
really  are  ;  becaufe  they  were  teaching  religion 
and  not  aftronomy,  and  addrefling  themfelves 
to  an  ignorant  obftinate  people,  who  would  have 
totally  dilbelieved  them,  if  any  thing  like  doubt 
had  attached  to  the  doctrines  they  advanced  ;  and 
that  it  is  alfo  a  queftion  whether  thofe  writers 
themfelves  knew  the  real  ftate  of  the  matter,  as 
aftronomy  had  not  at  that  time  been  brought 
to  that  perfection  to  which  it  afterwards  was. 

I  have  alfo  accuftomed  myfelf  toilluftrate  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis,  and  the 
genial  heat  it  receives  from  the  fun,  by  the 
common  fimile  of  a  joint  of  meat  revolving  up- 
on a  fpit  before  the  fire,  which  I  have  found 
in  general  well  enough  calculated  to  explain 
that  point,  and  difprove  the  idea  of  the  fun's 
moving  round  the  earth. 

I  would  likewife  make  the  pupil  acquainted 
with  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
this  globe  ;  explaining  to  him  that  if  the  fun, 
by  its  heat  and  genial  qualities,  can  have  fuch 
a  wonderful  effect:  upon  animals  and  vegetation, 

1  as 
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as  he  muff  perceive  it  has,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  moon  has  fome  influence  like- 
wife  ;  from  which  I  would  take  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve  to  him,  the  effect  it  has  by  its  attractive 
powers  on  the  watery  element,  in  caufing  a  flux 
or  reflux  of  the  fea,  (called  tides,)  andraifing  01? 
lowering  the  waters,  according  to  its  poiitior* 
wi:h  refpect  to  the  earth.  I  would  alfo  explaft* 
jto  him  the  phenomena  of  the  trade-winds,  cur- 
rents, whirlpools,  water-fpouts,  &c.  &c. 

The  laws  of  gravitation  and  attraction,  by 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  kept  within  theis 
.proper  fpheres,  mould  alfo  be  fully  explained  to 
him,  upon  the  Newtonian  principle  5  the  nature 
of  comets,  and  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  moon, 
•and  other  heavenly  bodies,  fhould  likewife  be 
choroughly  impreffed  on  his  mind,  and  practical 
jeffons  given  him  on  the  fubject,  by  means  of 
the  globes  and  the  orrery.  It  is  not  enough  to 
tell  a  youth  that  things  are  fo,  but  you  muff  il- 
iuflrate  your  obfervations  by  fome  kind  of  de- 
tfnonftration,  as  near  to  the  purpofe  and  fact  as 
Ipoflible,  and  fo  in  every  thing  you  teach  him. 

I  would  alfo  make  the  pupil  learn,  very  cor* 
jrectly  thofe  chronological  principles  which  are  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  in  the  ftudy  and  practice. 
of  navigation,  fuch  as  the  cycles  of  the  fun  and 
fluoon,  the  golden  number,  the  dominical  letter, 
the  epacts,  the  fy nodical  month*  the  folar,  lu- 
nar, andfideral  year*  dec* 

Tin* 
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Thus  far  with  refpecl  to  the  matter's  teaching 
the  fea  youth  navigation. 

The  next  point  that  requires  particular  atten- 
tion, is  the  ttudy  of  the  French  language,  which, 
being  the  matt,  generally  fpoken  is  the  moft 
likely  of  all  others  to  enable  the  fea  youth, 
upon  urgent  occaiions,  to  explain  himfelf  to 
foreigners,  with  whom  he  may  be  under  the 
neceflity  of  converfing  at  fea  upon  the  meet- 
ing or  taking  of  an  enemy's  fhip,  or  in  harbour 
abroad  ;  and  if  to  that  the  pupil  can  add  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  languages, 
it  will  be  as  much  as  will  ever  be  neceflary  for 
him,  let  him  be  ttationed  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  may. 

In  Englifh  grammar,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, he  ought  to  be  made  as  perfect  r.s  pofTible, 
confiftent  with  the  time  and  opportunities  he 
may  have,  and  the  degrees  of  the  previous  pro- 
grefs  he  has  made  at  fchool. 

Arithmetic,  in  particular,  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary to  the  practical  ttudy  of  geography^  af- 
tronomy,  and  navigation  ;  and  of  courfc,  it 
ought  to  be  a  previous  object  of  attention;  or 
if  it  has  not,  fhould  be  made  every  poflible  pro- 
grefc  in,  while  learning  the  elemental  parts  of 
thefe  fciences. 

Every  thing  that  relates  to  the  education  of 

a  fea  youth,  is  better  taught  by  pradice  than  by 

theory  ;  but  where  the  two  can  be  united,  it  will 

i   2  always 
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always  prove  of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  him  ; 
and  if  an  able  confcientious  matter  can  be  found, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  defcend  to  firft 
principles,  and  with  fimplicity  of  language,  and 
perfpicuity  of  explanation  at  the  fame  time,  de- 
monftrate  what  he  teaches  or  lectures  upon  in 
any  particular  fcience,  the  improvement  of  the 
pupil  muft  be  confiderably  expedited  and  faci- 
litated. 

Precision  and  correctnefs  ought  to  be  parti- 
larly  inculcated  on  fea  youth,  in  every  thing 
they  learn  ,•  for  thefe  ingredients  will  be  effen- 
tially  requilite  in  their  nautical  calculations,  and, 
if  not  flrictly  attended  to,  will  lead  them  into 
perpetual  errors,  and  conftant  perplexity  ;  to 
give  them  that  habit,  only  requires  the  mailer's 
attention  and  regard  to  exactnefs  at  firft,  cuftom 
will  make  it  natural  to  them. 

With  refpect  to  the  choice  of  the  books  they 
mould  take  to  fea  with  them,  that  may  be  bed 
determined  by  fome  friend  who  has  been  in  the 
fervice,  and  is  converfant  with  the  education  of 
fea  youth  :  however,  I  will  juft  mention,  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  moft  eflential  and  ufeful 
books;  which  are  Hamilton  Moore's  Naviga- 
tion, and  Kelly's  Nautical  Aftronomy|:  Turner's 
Syftem  of  Geography  and  Aftronomy,  Guth^ 
rie's  Geographical  Grammar,  with  Euclid,  the 
Preceptor,  in  £  vols,  by  DodJIey,  and  a  Gazet- 
teer.    A  cafe  of  inftruments  is  alfo  neceffary. 

A  good 
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A  good  Englifh  grammar,  a  Bible,  and  a  few 
well  felected  amufing  authors  in  our  own  lan- 
guage ;  a  French  grammar,  a  Fable  book,  Te- 
lemachus,  and  Gil  Bias,  with  a  dictionary  ab- 
breviated, are  as  many  as  need  be  taken. 

If  I  were  to  add  one  more  book,  it  would  be 
a  dictionary  of  fea  terms  and  phrafes,  in  four 
languages;  viz.  Italian,  French,  Spanilh,  and 
Dutch,  lately  publifhed  by  Neuman. 


j  3  CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     III. 

The  Rules  and  Observations  applied  to  the  feveral 
Branches  of  Education,  to  promote  a  right  and 
correct  Method  of  teaching  them. 

In  order  to  arrange  the  fubject.  in  the  cleared 
manner  poflible,  let  us  begin  with  the  firft  thing 
the  pupil  is  taught :  viz.  reading  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  trace  his  progrefs  upWards  through 
all  the  common  branches  of  fcholaftic  educa- 
tion, in  the  rotation  in  which  they  are  generally- 
introduced  to  his  notice,  as  follows : 

1.  Reading. 

2.  Writing. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

4.  Latin. 

5.  Greek. 

6.  French. 

7.  Merchants'  Accompts. 

8.  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

9.  History  and  Chronology. 

10.  The  Mathematics  and  Navigat  ion. 

11.  Religion;  or,  the  Knowledge  and 
Worship  of  the  Deity,  founded  upon 
the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Works  of  Nature. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  L 

Of  Reading. 

As  I  have  before  obferved  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  young  and  tender  minds  are  to  be 
gently  attracted,,  and  as   it   were    cheated,   into 
learning,  without  their  perceiving  it  themfelves, 
or  being  obliged  from  harm  treatment,  to  con- 
fider  it  as  a  tafk  or  a  duty  impofed  upon  them  :  it 
fhould  never  be  made  a  bufinefs  of,  but  an  amufe- 
j/ient,  till  their   bodies  and  minds  have  gained 
fuffioient  ftrength,  to  bear  compuliion  and  re- 
ftraint  without  injury  to  their  tender  frames  and 
faculties,    and  till   they    have  acquired  reafon 
enough  to  underftand  when  they  are  told,  that 
the  talks  impofed  upon  them,  and  the  neceflary 
reftraints  and  labours  of  education,  are  for  their 
future  good  in  life,  and  deftined  to  rear  them  into 
accomplifhed   men    and  women  :    this  idea  is 
always  pleafing  to  children  ;  it  is  conftantly  up- 
permoft  in  their  thoughts,  and  therefore  might 
be  made  the  chief  inftrument  in  winning  them 
to  learning. 

Children  naturally  love  liberty  from  their 
cradles,  and  therefore  have  an  averiion  to  many 
things,  merely  becaufe  they  are  enjoined  them  ; 
to  this  circumftance  parents  and  teachers  fhould 

1  4  par- 
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particularly  attend,  and  act  accordingly  with 
them. 

To  the  young,  fear,  terror,  and  compulfion, 
are  always  dertructive  and  injurious  :  deftru&ive 
to  the  nerves  and  frame  of  the  body,  injurious 
to  the  underftanding,  and  the  faculties  of  the 
mind. 

If  by  a  fudden  furprife  or  fight  of  terror,  the 
life  of  a  grown  perfon  has  been  loft,  or  the  mind 
has  beeny^r  ever  deranged,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
inferior  degrees  of  fear  and  terror,  will  operate 
in  equally  deftructive  proportions  on  the  more 
tender  frames  of  children? 

Let  us  therefore  lay  afide  the  arts  of  terror  and 
kindly  win  our  pupils  to  our  purpofes  :  let  us 
not  frighten,  but  encourage  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  children  in  general 
may  be  brought  to  wifh,  and  afk  it  as  a  favour 
to  read,  if  it  is  talked  of  in  their  hearing  as  a 
matter  of  honour,  credit,  and  amufement,  or 
propofed  to  them  as  a  reward  for  doing  fome- 
thing  elfe  well,  and  if  they  are  never  chid  or 
corrected  for  the  neglect  of  it. 

Parents  might  now  and  then  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  in  converfation,  without 
feeming  to  intend  their  children  to  hear  them, 
that  it  is  particularly  the  privilege  and  advan- 
tage of  elder  brothers  and  fillers  to  be  fcholars; 
that  this' makes  them  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies, 

and 
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and  beloved  by  every  body ;  and  that  it  is  quite 
a  favour  to  let  younger  brothers  and  fillers,  or 
indeed  any  little  boys  and  girls,  learn  to  read 
and  write. 

It  appears  to  me  that  fome  fuch  methods  aj$ 
thefe  would  have  the  wifhed-for  effect  on  chil- 
dren when  other  means  fail,  and  that  when  their 
tempers  and  difpofitions  are  thoroughly  difco- 
vered,  thoughts  might  be  put  into  their  heads 
that  would  make  them,  of  their  own  accord, 
wiih  and  aik  to  learn,  and  induce  them  to  think 
it  an  amufement  fo  to  dq. 

Children  fhould  not  have  any  thing  like  work 
or  of  a  ferious  nature  impofed  upon  them,  for 
neither  their  minds  nor  their  bodies  can  bear  it. 
It  injures  their  health;  and  their  being  forced 
and  tied  down  to  their  books  in  an  age  at  en- 
mity with  all  fuch  reftraint,  has  no  doubt  been 
the  reafon  why  a  great  many  have  hated  books 
and  learning  all  their  lives  after;  it  is  like  afur- 
feit,  that  leaves  a  loathing  or  averfion  behind  it 
not  to  be  removed. 

Among  the  Portuguefe  it  is  fo  much  a  failiion 
^nd  emulation  among  their  children  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  that  they  cannot  keep  them 
from  it;  they  will  learn  it  from  one  another, 
and  are  as  intent  upon  it  as  if  it  were  forbidden 
them  :  and  in  fome  parts  of  France,  children 
teach  one  another  to  ling  and  dance  from  the 
cradle. 

It 
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It  is  better  for  a  child  to  be  a  year  later  befort 
be  can  ready  than  that  compulfion  and  correction 
fhould  beget  in  him  a  premature  averfion  to 
learning.  If  you  have  any  contefts  with  your 
pupil,  let  it  be  in  matters  of  moment,  but  lay 
no  talk  upon  him  about  A,  B,  C.  Ufe  your  fkill 
to  make  his  difpofition  pliant  to  reafon  ;  teach 
him  to  love  credit,  honor,  and  commendation  ; 
to  abhor  being  thought  ill  or  meanly  of;  but  do 
not  fhackle  and  confine  him  to  rules  in  matters 
of  indifference,  nor  reprove  him  for  every  little 
fault,  or  even  fomc  that  to  others  might  appear 
great  ones. 

If  any  of  the  above  obfervations  can  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  right  mode  of  education  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  children,  it  is  at  the  period 
of  their  beginning  to  learn  to  read,  that  they 
muft  be  of  the  moil:  life,  and  be  followed  with 
the  greater!  effect. 

Not  to  dwell  long  on  the  fubject  of  the  young 
pupil  being  made  acquainted  with  the  letters  or 
characters  of  the  alphabet,  I  fhall  juft  point  out 
two  or  three  methods  of  teaching  him  readily 
to  know  and  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other; 
but  it  may  be  proper  fir  ft  to  ft  ate,  from  whence 
thefe  characters,  called  by  us  letters,  derive  their 
origin. 

Msmnon  the  Egyptian,  is  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  have  invented  letters  in  the  year  1822  before 
Christ,  from   whom  the   Phenicians   received 

them, 
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them,  and  were  carried  by  Cadmus  into  Greece 
(where  he  built  the  city  of  Ihebes)  in  the  year 
1493  before  Christ. 

They  were  adopted  by  the  Phenicians,  in 
order,  by  a  proper  combination  of  them,  to  con- 
vey their  ideas  to  one  another.  The  Greeks  took 
theirs  from  the  Phenicians  ;  the  Romans  or 
Latins  faihioned  theirs  from  the  Greeks ;  and 
we  framed  ours  after  the  model  of  the  Roman 
characters.  The  old  Englifh  letters  were,  I  be- 
lieve, formed  from  the  Saxon  characters,  which 
more  clofely  followed  the  Phenician  and  Greek 
than  the  Roman.  This  is  a  curious  enquiry 
that  is  not  unworthy  the  young  teacher's  atten- 
tion and  inveftigation. 

To  teach  children  in  an  attractive  way  to 
know  and  diftinguifh  thefe  letters  readily,  play- 
things might  be  contrived  and  fitted  for  the 
purpofe,  by  which  means  they  might  be  taught 
to  read,  whilft  they  thought  they  were  only 
playing. 

1.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  confiding  of 
two  fets,  the  one  capitals  and  the  other  fmall, 
might  be  printed  or  cut  out  on  counters  or 
round  bits  of  wood,  about  the  fize  of  a  milling, 
and  covered  with  black  or  red  ink.  Tell  your 
pupil  to  felect  and  bring  to  you  great  A  or  little 
B,  and  fo  on  of  any  other  letter:  tell  him  it  is 
a  pretty  play,  and  that  if  he  is  a  good  boy  you 

will 
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will  now  and  then  play  with  him  at  it ;  but  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  repeat  it  too  often,  or  to 
weary  him  of  it ;  for  of  play  even,  children  grow 
tired  when  it  is  too  much  prolonged  :  the  n  ne 
quid  nimis"  or,  "  not  too  much  of  any  thing/' 
may  be  very  properly  applied  here. 

2.  An  ivory  ball  might  be  made  with  thirty- 
two  fides,  or  one  rather  of  twenty-four,  or 
twenty-five  fides  ;  and  upon  feveral  of  thefe 
fides  an  A  might  be  pafted  on  ;  upon  feveral 
others  B ;  on  others  C  ;  and  D  on  the  reft. 

You  might  begin  with  only  thefe  four  letters, 
or  perhaps  only  two  at  firft  ;  and  when  the 
child  is  perfect  in  them,  then  add  another  ;  and 
fo  on  till  each  fide  having  one  letter,  the  whole 
alphabet  is  arranged  upon  it. 

This  fhould  be  played  with  before  the  infant 
pupil  by  other  children  older  than  himfelf,  or 
by  his  parents  ;  it  being  as  good  a  kind  of 
amufcment  to  lay  a  wager,  who  upon  this  in- 
ftrument  fhall  firft  throw  an  A  or  a  B,  as  who 
upon  dice  fhall  throw  fix  or  feven. 

This  is  fuppofed  only  to  be  a  play  among 
yourfelves,  and  the  pupil  mud  not  be  afked  or 
tempted  to  join  you,  left  you  make  a  bufinefs 
of  it  to  him  :  the  wifh  to  play  at  it  muft  come 
from  himfelf,  and  he  muft  not  be  permitted  to 
underftand  that  it  is  any  thing  but  an  amufe- 
ment   praclifed  by  elder  people;   there  is   no 

doubt 
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doubt  but  he  would  then  take  to  it  of  himfelf, 
and  hanker  after  it  :  and  that  he  may  have  the 
more  reafon  to  think  it  is  merely  a  play  that  he 
is  fometimes  as  a  favour  indulged  in,  when  the 
game  is  over,  the  ball  fhould  be  laid  fafe  up  out 
of  his  reach  ;  that  fo  it  may  not,  by  his  having 
it  at  any  time  in  his  own  keeping,  grow  flale  to 
him. 

To  keep  up  his  eagernefs  for  it,  let  him  think 
it  a  game  intended  for  thofe  above  him  ;  and 
when  by  this  means  he  knows  the  letters,  and 
can  readily  diftinguifh  them  ;  by  changing  them 
into  fyllables,  he  may  learn  to  ready  without 
knowing  how  he  did  fo,  and  never  have  any 
cenfure  or  trouble  about  itt  nor  fall  out  with 
his  books  becaufe  of  the  harm  treatment  and 
vexation  they  have  occafioned  him. 

Children,  if  you  narrowly  obferve  them,  take 
very  great  pains  to  learn  feverai  games,  which 
if  enjoined  them  to  learn,  they  would  abhor  as 
a  bufinefs  and  a  tafk*. 

3.  The  fix  vowels  may  be  parted  on  the  fix 
fides  of  a  die,  and  the  eighteen  confonants  on 
the  fides  of  three  other  dice,  and  he  who  at  one 
caft,  throws  moft  words  on  thefe  four  dice,  is 
the  winner;  and  fome  flake  or  bet  mould  be  fet 
before  the  juvenile  players.  In  this  way  chit 
dren  may  play   themfelvcs  into   fpelling   with 

great 
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great  eagemefs,  and  without  once  having  been 
chidden  for  it,  or  forced  to  it.  I  think  this  plan 
fb  eafy  and  ufeful,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any 
better,  and  there  will  hardly  be  need  of  any 
other. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  grown  perfon,  that 
children  will  take  immenfe  pains  to  be  expert 
at  fome  particular  play :  and  it  may  have  oc- 
cured  to  them  as  well  as  to  myfelf  while  looking 
on,  that  it  only  wanted  fome  good  contrivance 
to  make  them  employ  all  that  induflry,  about 
fomething  that  might  be  more  ufeful  to  them  ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it  is  only  the 
fault  and  negligence  of  elder  people  that  it  is 
not  fo.  Children  are  much  lefs  apt  to  be  idle, 
than  men;  and  men  are  to  be  blamed  if  fome 
part  of  that  bufy  humour  be  not  turned  or  di- 
rected to  ufeful  things,  which  might  in  general 
be  made  as  delightful  to  them,  as  thofe  they  are 
employed  in,  if  parents  or  teachers  would  but 
be  half  fo  forward  to  lead  the  way,  as  thefe  little 
apes  would  be  to  follow. 

It  is  probable  that  fome  difcerning  native  of 
Portugal,  introduced  many  of  the  amuiing  games 
which  are  in  ufe  with  us,  among  the  children  of 
his  country,  where,  as  has  been  before  obferved, 
it  is  impoflible  to  binder  them  from  learning  to 
read  or  write. 

It  will  be  eahly  perceived  by  thofe  who  have 
been  in  the  habits  of  reading  treatifes  on  educa- 
tion, 
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tion,  that  many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  arc 
founded  upon  obfervations  of  the  great  Mr, 
Locke,  in  his  fmall,  though  valuable  publica- 
tion on  that  fubjccl.  I  have  introduced  therxi 
here,  becaufe  they  may  be  of  effential  fcrvice  trr 
fome  parents  and  teachers ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
I  muft  obferve,  that  in  the  prefent  day  they 
cannot  have  fo  much  weight  as  at  the  period  he 
■wrote  ;  becaufe  the  art  of  education  or  teaching 
is  more  matured  and  improved,  and  probably 
the  genius  of  children  more  apt  and  forward 
than  it  was  a  century  ago  :  and  as  thefe  obfer- 
vations merely  apply  to  the  firfT  principles  of 
reading  (indeed  the  whole  work  confifts  only  of 
hints  towards  a  more  enlarged  plan  of  education, 
though  in  fQme  cafes  he  has  gone  beyond  the 
initiatory  part)  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  they 
will  much  affect  the  fubfequent  obfervations  I 
have  to  make  on  the  reading  and  fludy  of  the 
Englifh  language ;  though,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  influenced  by  the 
principles  that  guided  that  great  man  in  his 
fhort  but  able  fketch. 

To  follow  the  path  he  has  pointed  out  wTould 
be  no  difgrace  to  any  author ;  but  as  his  work 
did  not  fall  into  my  hands,  till  after  the  plan  of 
this  was  formed  and  confiderably  advanced,  I 
am  not  afraid  that  the  ufe  I  have  made  of  his 
hints   will  fubject  me  to  the'  charge  of  plagia- 

rifm; 
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rifm  ;  or  if  it  mould,  I  will  chearfully  put  up 
with  the  fcandal,  in  confideration  of  the  benefit 
that  parents  and  young  teachers,  who  have  ne- 
ver had  an  opportunity  of  reading  him,  will  de- 
rive from  the  quotations  I  have  intervoven  with 
my  own  obfervations.  It  is  rather  difficult,  I 
believe,  as  a  very  fenfible  and  refpectable  Qua- 
ker lately  obferved  to  me,  to  write  upon  edu- 
cation without  falling  into  the  fame  tract  that 
others  have  done,  and  felecling  from  their 
works  ;  how  far  in  writing  upon  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  I  may  be  liable  to  be  forced  into  the 
common  tradt  or  itream,  for  want  of  originality 
and  novelty r,  remains  for  the  candid  reader  to  de- 
termine. 

Belides  the  above  mentioned  methods  of 
teaching  children  to  know  their  letters  and  to 
read,  twenty  other  plays  might  be  invented 
(fays  Locke),  which  thofe  who  like  this  way 
may  eafily  contrive,  and  get  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe  if  they  pleafe. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  remark, 
that  this  mode  of  teaching  is  very  well  for  thofe 
who  have  the  means  of  purchafing  fuch  attrac- 
tive play-things,  and  who  have  compleat  leifure 
and  inclination  to  effect  it  in  that  way;  but  the 
poorfervant.or  labourer,  the  induftrious  mecha- 
nic, and  the  bufy  tradefman,  cannot  teach  their 
children  upon  fuch  a  plan :  to  them  the  horn-book, 

primer, 
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primer,  or  fpelling-book,  is  the  only  ready  re- 
fort,  and  the  child  mud  be  kindly  led  on  in  the 
ufual  old-fafhioned  way,  to  learn  his  letters  by- 
book  ;  but  if  it  could  be^  done  by  the  former 
means,  it  would  perhaps  be  the  fhortell  and 
fureft  method. 

In  large  fchools  the  plan  cculd  not  be  well 
adopted,  though  I  lhould  hope  that  in  the  new 
defcription  of  fchools  called  Preparatory, 
this  method  is  not  overlooked.  In  them  I  think 
it  would  be  feafible  and  ufeful. 

Private  tutors  and  governelTes  in  affluent  fa- 
milies, or  the  parents  themfelves,  may  practife 
it  with  much  advantage  and  effect.  In  public 
feminaries  for  the  more  advanced  pupils,  it  can- 
not be  attended  to  as  it  ought  for  many  reafons, 
and  on  this  account  preparatory  fchools  muft 
prove  of  infinite  advantage.  It  may  be  an- 
fvvered  that  very  few  children  are  fent  to  large 
fchools,  till  they  do  know  their  letters  ;  but  I 
have  feen  many  indances  of  the  contrary  being 
the  cafe. 

Let  the  child,  however,  acquire  the  letters  by 
the  readied  means  in  the  parent's  or  teacher's 
power ;  it  is  of  no  confequence  how  it  is  com- 
pared, if  it  is  correctly  done :  the  above  hints 
are  only  intended  to  aflid,  not  to  dictate  the 
means  or  plan  ;  and  if  approved,  Newbery,  of 
St.  Paul's  Church- Yard,  can  furnifh  them  with 
variety  of  fuch  attractive  play-things. 

k  The 
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The  next  ftep,  viz.  learning  to  spell,  be- 
comes a  ferious  one,  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is 
the  very  ground-work  of  reading,  and  the  firft 
principle  or  bafis  of  all  languages.  Here  the 
parent's  affectionate  earneftnefs  of  exertion,  and 
the  teacher's  confeientious  attention  to  correct- 
nefs  and  exact  nefs  will  be  greatly  required  and 
tried. 

Teacher!  If  you  wrfh  your  pupil  to  acquire 
an  early  and  mechanical  habit  of  punctuality 
and  correctnefs,  in  every  thing  he  is  afterwards 
to  learn  under  your  direction,  it  muff  take  its 
rife  and  date  from  the  hour  he  begins  to  learn 
to  fpell :  for  the  good  or  bad  habits  acquired  in 
the  firft  ftage  of  his  progrefs  in  any  branch,  will 
moil  affu redly  be  carried  on  with  him  into  the 
other  ftages,  and  conveyed  from  one  branch  to 
another  with  an  almoft  unchangeable  and  unal- 
terable effect.  The  right  ffudy  of  every  indivi- 
dual branch  of  education  depends  more  or  lefs 
upon  the  correct  acquirement  of  the  reft.  They 
all  run  into  one  another  by  fuch  fine  connection 
and  gentle  gradations,  that  if  a  pupil"  is  perfect 
and  exact  in  the  itudy  and  practice  of  one,  he 
will  hardly  be  carelefs  and  incorrect  in  learning 
another :  they  mutually  affift  each  other,  and  as- 
I  have  obferved  in  another  part  of  this  wor^ 
one  branch  (fpeaking  of  writing  bad  exercifes> 
or  rather  fcribbling  them)  mould  never  be  fa- 
crirked  to  the  attainment  of  another,  but  the 

fame 
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fame  care,  the  fame  attention  and  correctnefs 
in  all  he  does,  mould  be  inculcated  upon  the 
young  pupil. 

Hence  the  neceflity  of  fcrupulous  exaetncfs 
in  teaching  fpelling  and  reading,  and  giving  the 
child  habits  of  correctnefs  in  the  outlet  of  his 
education ;  for  depend  upon  it,  good  or  bad,  he 
will  not  very  eafily  ihake  off  thofe  fir  ft  habits. 

Jf  you  teach  him  but  three  words  in  a  day,  let 
that  be  perfectly  done.  Your  confcientious  at- 
tention to  exactnefs,  can  alone  enfure  tjie  cer- 
tainty of  his  progreflive  improvement. 

While  he  is  fpelling  let  not  your  attention  be 
taken  off  for  a  moment,  nor  fuffer  a  fingle  error 
to  efcape  your  notice:  continue  this  correctnefs 
for  a  time,  and  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  fpell  a 
fy liable  wrong,  if  he  wifhed  to  do  it  5  fo  great 
is  the  power  of  habit !  This  attention  to  cor- 
rectnefs at  firft,  will  fave  you  at  lead  half  the 
trouble  you  would  otherwife  have  in  teaching 
him  what  is  to  follow.         « 

The  ear  or  power  of  catching  and  transmit- 
ting founds  through  the  medium  of  the  voice, 
differs  very  much  in  children  :  for  fome  will 
very  aptly  and  readily  hit  the  proper  found  of 
a  Syllable  or  word,  and  tranfmit  it  correctly, 
.  while  others  cannot  take  it  at  all,  and  of  courfe 
cannot  tranfmit  it  to  the  teacher.  Some  chil- 
dren have  alfo  a  defect  in  the  tongue,  palate,  &c„ 
which  occafions  a  difficulty  of  utterance  and 
k  2  tranfmitting 
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tranfmitting  founds  with  exactnefs.  On  this  par- 
ticular point  I  have  made  fome  obfervations  un- 
der the  head  of  the  French  Language,  which  I 
flatter  myfelf  will  be  found  of  ufe.  Here  I 
(hall  only  add,  that  a  bad  ear  may  be  improved 
by  attention  in  the  teacher,  and  practice  \n 
the  pupil ;  referring  the  reader  to  that  fettion  of 
the  work,  for  further  particulars  refpecting  the 
caufes  and  cure  of  this  deficiency. 

I  will  now  fuppofe  the  pupil  at  a  public 
fchool,  and  taking  his  chance  with  other  chil- 
dren, under  whatever  teacher  may  happen  to 
fall  to  his  lot.  To  that  teacher  I  now  addrefs 
myfelf. 

In  learning  spelling,  the  following  parti- 
culars are  to  be  attended  to  : 

1.  Correctly  naming  the  letters  of  the  fyl- 
lable. 

2.  Sounding  the  fy liable  properly  or  mufi- 
cally. 

3.  Dividing  the  fyllables  in  a  word  with  ex- 
actnefs, and  attention  to  quantity  and  length. 

4.  Spelling  on  the  book  till,  by  much  prac- 
tice, the  pupil  is  mechanically  perfect  in  the 
founds. 

5.  Spelling  without  the  book,  till,  by  prac- 
tice, he  can 

6.  Correct  falfe  fpelling  in  written  exercifesx 
fuch  as  Linley  Murray's,  or  any  other  leflbns  of 

that 
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that  kind  the  teacher  may  think  fit  to  give  him 
as  foon  as  he  can  write. 

When,  by  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  fpel- 
ling,  your  pupil  is  capable  of  attempting  to 
read,  before  he  begins  his  lefTon,  always  exa- 
mine and  rectify  the  attitude  and  pofture  of  his 
body  :  let  him  fland  upright,  firm  and  fteady, 
with  his  head  erect,  his  feet  properly  turned 
out,  and  his  arms  in  a  proper  pofture :  (female 
teachers  of  courfe  make  this  an  effential  point 
with  pupils  of  their  own  fex,  or  at  lead  they 
ought  to  do  it)  fufFer  him  not  to  wriggle 
about  with  his  feet,  make  his  knees,  play  with 
his  buttons  or  fingers,  put  his  hands  in  or  out 
of  his  pockets,  or  move  his  body  to  and  fro  in 
a  balancing  kind  of  unifon  with  his  voice :  let 
him  not  fhake  his  head  at  every  word  he  may 
Juappen  to  mifcal,  or  hefuate  and  ftumble  at. 

Place  him  at  the  diftance  of  two  yards  from 
you,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
his  voice  and  ability  to  read,  without  your  be- 
ing obliged  to  point  to  the  words  ;  then  he  will 
find  that  he  is  not  underflood,  except  he  expref- 
fes  himfelf  with  a  clear  articulation,  and  fpeaks 
out  manfully-,  which  mould  always  be  encou- 
raged as  much  as  pofTible,  but  not  extended  to 
t.00  great  an  exertion,  or  too  loud  a  tone  of  the 
voice  :  in  cafes  of  fluttering,  thicknefs  of  fpeech, 
k  3  or 
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or  difficulty  of  utterance,  the  teacher  muft  re- 
fort  to  remedies,  as  Demosthenes  did. 

For  many  reafons  a  teacher  mould  never  look 
over. a  child's  moulder  while  reading,  but  always 
make  him  ftand  at  a  certain  diftance,  according 
to  his  age,  ftrength  of  voice,  and  other  circum- 
ftances. 

In  reading,  the  avoiding  all  improper  atti- 
tudes, tones  and  geftures,  efpecially  thofe  con- 
vulfive  involuntary  motions  of  the  head,  hands 
and  feet,  to  which  children  of  weak  nerves  and 
conftitutionsare  very  liable,  and  females  in  par- 
ticular, are  to  be  carefully  attended  to  and  cor- 
rected by  rhe  teacher. 

His  bufinefs  is  not  merely  to  inftruct  and  cul- 
tivate the  mind,  but  to  connect  with  it  the 
graces  of  bodily  attitude,  gefture,  and  propriety 
of  action. 

Thefe  accomplifhments  muft,  however,  be 
preceded  by  the  attainment  of  aftmpleand  cor- 
real: ftyle  of  reading.  A  child  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  or  expected  to  feel  all  he  reads  at  firft,  in 
merely  learning-  to  ready  though  he  may  compre- 
hend it ;  and  indeed  thofe  little  books  which 
are  ufed  in  the  early  ftages  of  his  progrefs,  do 
not  require  action  or  gefture,  but  his  attitude 
muft  neverthelefs  be  attended  to.  It  is  as  he 
advances  to  read  on  iubjects  of  an  interefting 
nature  and  importance^  which  require  varied  ex- 

preflion, 
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preflion  in  the  voice,  countenance,  and  body* 
that  action  inuft  be  gradually  taught  him. 

The  firft  ftage  in  reading  confifts  in  proper 
articulation,  correctnefs  in  reading  the  words, 
and  attention  to  the  feveral  flops  or  paufes,  cal- 
led points.  Till  thefe,  by  practice,  are  perfect- 
ly attained,  it  is  in  vain  to  go  further,  even  if 
the  pupil's  advanced  age,  and  feeling  what  he 
reads,  fhould  naturally  lead  him  into  the  attempt 
at  action  and  variation  of  tone. 

To  illuftrate  my  meaning,  I  prefume  a  teacher 
would  not  fuffer  a  boy  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  or  one  of  Efop's  Fables,  in  the  fame  ftyle 
of  action  and  variation  of  voice,  that  he  would 
Hannibal's  Addrefs  to  his  Soldiers, or  Cato's 
Soliloquy.  It  is  only  when  boys  have  learnt  to 
read  withcompleat  accuracy  and  exactnefs,  and 
with  the  requisite  attention  to  ftops  or  paufes, 
cadences,  and  fo  forth,  that  fuch  attempts  would 
be  permitted,  and  then  only  as  an  indulgence 
and  by  way  of  treat;  for  as  with  the  infant 
learning  his  letters,  incitements  of  this  nature 
may  always  be  ufed  with  effect,  as  a  ftimulus 
to  emulation  and  diligence,  if  they  are  not  made 
too  common  and  cheap. 

As  in  fpelling,  fo  alfo  in  re  ad  in  c  (and  more 
particularly  fo  indeed  on  account  of  the  pupil's 
advancing  age)  a  fingle  error  mould  never  be 
permitted  to  pafs  un-checked  and  un- rectified, 
whether  in  articulating,  in  reading  the  words 
k.  4  themfelves, 
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themfelves,  or  in  the  points  or  ftops;  the  length 
and  duration  of  which  fhould  be  carefully  ex- 
plained to  him,  as  well  as  the  marks  of  interro- 
gation, admiration,  &c. 

Some  children  will  read  on  through  flops  and 
paufes,  and  even  join  one  paragraph  to  another, 
with  great  earnettnefs  and  volubility  ;  but  in 
fuch  cafes  the  teacher  fhould  immediately  arreft 
their  progrefs,  and  to  make  fhort  of  the  matter, 
begin  again  where  they  fet  out,  and  go  over  it 
repeatedly  till  they  have  done  it  correctly  :  a  few 
repetitions  of  that  labour,  will  induce  them  to 
read  properly,  if  advice  and  admonition  fail. 

The  child's  attention  mutt  be  fecured  and 
kept  up  as  much  as  poflible,  and  fubordination 
to  matters  and  teachers  fhould  always  be  ttrong- 
ly  inculcated  by  the  parents  previous  to,  and 
after  his  being  fent  to  fchool :  there  the  matter 
himfelf  mutt  enforce  and  keep  it  up,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  duties  of  his  affittants.  Learning 
will  never  be  properly  conducted  in  fchools,  till 
this  exact  fubordination  is  maintained,  and  it 
muft  originate  in  the  previous  admonitions  and 
commands  of  the  parents,  who  ought,  from 
the  tendered  age,  to  inftruct  their  children  to 
look  up  with  reverence  and  refpect  to  their 
teachers.  If  this  be  made  an  early  object  of, 
and  matters  treat  their  affittants  like  gentlemen, 
(who  in  their  turn  mutt  however  conduct  them- 
felves  fo  as  to  deferve  it,)  there  would  foon  be 

.     a  vifible- 
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a  vifible  improvement  in  the  management  of 
academies,  by  facilitating  the  means  of  inftruc- 
tion,  and  eaiing  both  matter  and  teacher  of  one 
half  their  labour  and  trouble.  It  is  the  want 
of  fubordination  and  method  that  fpoils  all  in 
fchools.  If  your  afliftants  are  good  and  refpecl- 
able  men,  they  claim  your  warmefl  fupport;  if 
they  are  bad  or  unqualified,  difcharge  them  ; 
but  never  facrifice  the  authority  and  comfort  of 
the  teacher  to  the  wayward  difpofition  of  the 
pupil,  or  the  caprice  of  the  parents. 


SECT.  II. 

With  refpeel:  to  the  choice  of  the  books 
adapted  to  the  feveral  ftages  of  the  Englifh  pu- 
pil's progrefs,  a  parent  or  teacher  can  be  at  no 
great  lofs,  in  a  period  abounding  with  nume- 
rous and  ufeful  publications,  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  intended  for  the  juvenile  part  of  the  com- 
munity. One  thing,  however,  I  beg  leave  to 
remark,  and  that  is,  the  lefs  the  little  works  you 
felecl  have  the  fpirit  of  romance  in  them,  and  the 
more  of  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  truth,  and 
philofophy,  the  better.  I  have  myfelf  feen 
and  felt  fo  much  of  the  bad  confequences  of 
an  early  acquaintance  with  that  intoxicating, 
reafon-perverting,    and  effeminating  poifon  of 

the 
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the  mind,  termed  Novels,  that  I  could  vvifh  to 
difcourage  the  reading  them  in  any  ftage  of 
education  whatever,  or  indeed  at  any  period  of 
life  :  but  that  is  only  my  own  private  notion  of 
them  ;  I  may  be  wrong. 

In  the  firft   ftage  of  reading,  any  of  the 

following  publications,  to  be  had  at  Newbc- 

ry's,  may  be  ufed.     With  refpccl:  to  the  bible 

being  made  Jthe  fubjecl:  of  exercife  in  reading, 

I  have  given  my  reafons  in  a  former  part  of  the 

work,  why  I  think  it  unfuitable  and  improper 

for  children. 

The  Ladder  to  Learning 

Youthful  Recreations ;   or,  the   Amufe- 

ments  of  a  Day 

.  Fables  of  the  Wife  Efop 

The  New  Robinfon  Crufoe  y  5 

Inftruclive  Lefibns,  in  Tale  and  Dialogue 

The  Infant's  Friend  ;  or  a  Spelling  Book, 

by  Mrs.  Lovechild 
Winlove's  Collection  of  Stories. 
The  Polite  Academy 
Moral  Sketches  for  Young  Minds 
The  Bible  in  Miniature  j    ^ 

Leflbns  in  Reading,  by  Mrs.  Lovechild 

Cooper's  Hiftory  of  England  1  •£ 

Juvenile  Tales  I    2 

The  New  Children's  Friend  f  3J 

The  Happy  Family  at  EalTon  Houfe  « 

Cay'* 


-n 
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Gay's  Fables  1  -g 

Choice   Emblems  for  the  Improvement  y  3 


of  Youth 


In  this  ftage,  which  may  in  general  be  reck- 
oned from  five  to  eight  yeaTs  of  age,  simpli- 
city and  corredlnefs  of  manner  in  reading,  with 
attention  to  the  paufes  and  tones  of  the  voice, 
is  all  that  the  teacher  need  aim  at :  the  habits  of 
exactnefs  the  pupil  acquires  in  this  ftage,  will 
grow  upon  him  as  he  advances  in  his  progrefs 
through  the  reft. 

In  the  fecond  ftage,  which  we  may  reckon 
from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age,  the  following 
{election  of  books  may  be  ufed  : 

The  Economy  of  Human  Life  "] 

The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  abridged      I  A 
A  New  Spelling  Dictionary  V  g 

Davis's  Introduction  to  Englifh  Grammar 
Moral  Sketches  for  Young  Minds 

The  Hiftory  of  Prince  Le  Boo 

Geography  for  Children 

Newtonian    Syftem   of    Philofophy,   by 

Tom  Telefcope  y 

Paths  of  Virtue  exemplified  in  the  Lives  j  ^ 

of  eminent  Men  and  Women  *|   « 

Cooper's  New  Roman  Hiftory  J 

Mrs. 


u 
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Mrs.  Trimmer's  Fabulous  Hiftories  , 

„ , * —  Knowledge  of  Nature 

A  Defcription  of  London,  in  2    pocket 

volumes 
Dodfley's    Chronicle    of  the   Kings  of 

England  r  * 

Juvenile  Speaker 

The  Hiftory  of  Sandford  and  Merton 
Biography  for  Boys  and  Girls,  feparate 
Barbauld's  LefTons  for  Children,  in  four 

Parts 

s.  d. 

Mrs.  Pilkington's  Scripture  Hiftories      1  6 

Croxall's  Efop's  Fables                 —          3  o 

Defcription  of  300  Animals                      3  Q 

Goldfmith's  Hiftory  of  England 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Bible,  with  cuts 
The  Beauties  of  St.  Pierre's   Studies  of 

Nature  ^ 
Dr.  Dodd's  Beauties  of  Hiftory 
Adams's  Flowers  of  Modern  Hiftory 
__  Ancient  Hiftory 

s.   d. 
Adams's  Modern  Travels,  3  vol.  12     o 

Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  2  vol.  8     o 

In    reading  the  above  defcription  of  books, 
the  pupil  will  begin  to  feel,  and  naturally  and 

fpon- 


ca 
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fpontancoully  conned  action  and  variation  of 
voice  with  what  he  reads.  This  rifmg  tendency 
to  elocution  and  declamation  the  teacher  muft 
carefully  cherifh  and  encourage;  but  at  the 
fame  time  not  facrifice  corfcctnefs  and  accuracy 
to  it.  It  is  very  probable  that^a40iis  period, 
as  well  as  in  the  fir  ft  ftage,  ifce  w^j  sneet^with. 
pupils  who  have  either  a  droniih,  drawling 
manner  of  reading,  or  prolonging  the  voice  in 
founding  fyllables  and  words,  or  a  quick,  incom- 
plete, and  hafty  way  of  running  through  th'em, 
as  a  drunken  man  does  when  he  is  vulgarly  faid 
to  <f  clip  the  king's  Englifh  ;*'  either  of  thefe 
are  bad  enough,  but  when  he  adds  to  them  the 
fame  fault  with  refpecl  to  the  points  or  flops,  it 
is  doubly  bad,  and  muft  be  carefully  corrected 
by  the  teacher,  by  reading  the  fentence  or  pa- 
ragraph to  him  as  it  fhould  be  done,  and  making 
him  repeat  it  in  the  fame  ftyle. 

In  the  third  and  laft  ftage,  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  a  Few  of  the  following  publi- 
cations may  be  feiected,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
parent  or  teacher,  fome  regard  being  paid  in  the 
choice  to  the  pupil's  own  wi{h  : 

s.   d. 

Enfield's  Speaker  ■ —  3     6 

Exercifes  on  Elocution  3     6 

Wolftonecraft's  Original  Stories  2     6 

Dr.  Johnfon's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  abridged  4  o 
Telemachus,  by  Fenelon  -*-  36 

The 
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The  Rudiments  of  Reafon;  or.  Young  Ex- 
perimental Philofopher,  3  vols,    each  4     6 

Wolftonecraft's   Elements    of    Morality, 

3  vol.  — 1  —  10     6 

Dramatic  Dialogues,  2  vol.  each  5     o 

Mitchell's    Moral  and  Inftructive   Tales, 

2  vols. h  each  6     o 

Inftructive  Rambles  in   London  and  the 

Adjacent  Villages,  2  vol.  each  6     o 

Sheridan  and  Henderfon  on  Reading  and 

Reciting  Englifh  Poetry  3     6 

Sheridan  and  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dic- 


tionary 


Allen's  Hiftory  of  England 
Aikins's  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Year 
Sturm's  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  Pro- 
vidence, 3  vol.  

Beauties  of  Hiftory,  by  Stretch 
Beauties  of  Johnfon  — 

of  Shakefpeare  — 

of  Sterne  ^V    — 

Berquin's  Friend  of  Youth,  2  vol. 
Elegant  Extracts  in  Profe,  Epitome 
Elegant  Extracts  in  Verfe,  do. 
Gregory's  Legacy,  with  fine  plates 
The  Preceptor,  in  2  vol.  — 

Murray's  Englifh  Reader  — 

— Grammar  — 

j  Key  -i 

■ Esercifes  — 
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6 
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Newbery 
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Newbery  has  a  Lift  of  Books  fit  for  young 
people  of  both  fexes,  in  the  three  ftages  of 
their  progrefs,  which  may  be  had  gratis  at  his 
fhop. 

The  particular  foecies  of  works  in  profe  which 
I  would  recommend  to  the  choice  and  attention 
of  grown  young  people,  are  Addifon's,  Locke's, 
and  Dr.  johnfon's ;  Hume's  and  Smollett's  Hifto- 
ry  of  England  ;  Gibbon's  I^\  Decline,  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  Dr.  Robertfon's  Hlftory 
of  America,  and  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain  ;  Cooke's 
and  other's  Voyages  ;  the  Spectator,  Guardian, 
Tatler,  and  Rambler,  or  rather  the  Britifh  Claf- 
ficks,  in  eight  volumes,  publifhed  by  Harrifon, 
which  contain  thefe  four  laft  unrivalled  works, 
and  many  more  of  great  claflical  elegance : 
for  it  muft  be  carefully  obferved,  that  the  more 
elegant,  claflical,  and  well  written  the  works 
are  which  young  people  felecl,  the  more  refined 
will  their  tafte  and  ftyle  become. 

By  this  time  the  pupil  fhould  of  courfe  have 
acquired  a  good  notion  of  grammar,  efpecial- 
ly  if  he  has  been  initiated  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  the  eafy  authors  in  that  language ;  and 
it  is  to  this  point  that  I  fhall  now  confine  my- 
felf :  for  I  am  not  to  fuppofe  the  teacher  or  pa- 
rent at  any  lofs  to  inftruct  him  in  the  fir  ft  prin- 
ciples of  the  Englifh  language,  my  previous  ob- 
servations being  only  intended  as  hints  and  re- 
marks 
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marks  which  they  mufl  improve  upon  accord- 
ing to  circumftances,  as  the  age,  health,  difpo- 
fition,  the  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  oppor- 
tunities, &c.  of  the  pupil,  may  direct  them. 
All  that  I  have  to  fay  further  is  generally  this  ? 
that  confcientious  precifion  in  correcting  their 
errors  in  the  reading  the  words,  in  the  articu- 
lation of  them,  and  with  refpect  to  the  points,  is 
all  that  they  have  to  attend  to. 

I  often  mention  the  word  confcientious,  but  I 
am  fure  it  will  be  a  fufficient  apology  for  it  to 
fay,  that  this  virtue  is  abfolutely  and  indifpenfa- 
bly  neceflary  to  form  a  good  teacher ;  I  have, 
myfelf,  from  habit  and  the  proper  feeling  of  its 
importance,  been  always  facredly  fo  in  what  re- 
flects the  duties  of  teaching,  and  the  reverence 
due  to  the  young :  I  believe  I  may  with  fafety 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  this  affertion  to  at  leaft 
a  hundred  former  pupils,  valuable  characters,  in 
this  metropolis.  To  them,  and  my  friends  in 
general,  I  hope  this  work  will  be  fome  kind  of 
proof  that  my  mind  is  not  fo  indolently  in- 
clined, nor  my  moderate  talents  always  fo  rnif- 
applied,  as  they  may  have  haftily  imagined. 

This  digreffion  is  the  more  neceflary,  as 
it  is  a  juftice  I  owe  to  myfelf,  and  as,  from  the 
failings  of  late  experience,  I  have  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  create  enemies  and  lofe  valuable 
friends. 

It 
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It  has,  however,  had  the  good  effect  of  turn- 
ing my  mind  to  ufefui  and  profitable  researches, 
And  rendering  my  lonely  fituation  more  amu- 
fing  and  eventually  pleafant  to  myfelf,  than  all 
the  enjoyments  I  could  have  derived  from  the 
moft  brilliant  fociety,  or  the  moll  extenfive  and 
refpeclabie  acquaintance.  I  fometimes  envy 
a  Nelfon,  a  St.  Vincent,  and  a  Pitt,  but  I  ne- 
ver envy  the  idle  rich,  the  titled  noble,  or  the 
luxurious  citizen.  Age  and  experience  have 
given  me  quite  another  taite,  and  the  remainder 
Jpf  my  life  will  be  devoted  to  ufefui  labour,  and 
earned  endeavours  to  guard  the  young  againfl 
the  errors,  that  by  hard  experience,  I  have  found 
to  militate  againfl:  my  own  rife  and  happinefs  in 
life.  If  this  Work  mould  be  well  received,  I 
have  another  in  contemplation  equally  ufefui, 
as  it  refpecls  the  young  and  riling  generation. 
I  have  feen  much  of  the  world,  and  have  mixed 
in  every  variety  of  company,  from  the  peer  to 
the  mechanic ;  have  been  much  employed  in 
public  and  mercantile  bufinefs  ;  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  was 
afting  fecretary  and  interpreter  to  a  gentleman 
then  high  in  office,  employed  to  negociate  a 
matter  of  great  public  importance  with  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France ;  with  the  leading 
members  of  which,  I  had  daily  conferences  on. 
the  part  of  my  principal,  and  was  admitted  to 
their  tables  and  fociety.  In  fhort  I  was  then  in 
l  the 
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the  road  to  not  unmerited  preferment,  and  wa* 
a  witnefs  of  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Revolution  -, 
but  the  crooked  politicks  of  the  heads  of  the 
office  to  which  I  belonged,  loft  me  my  /even 
years  hard  earned  profpecls,  and  by  being 
obliged  to  take  part  in  them  or  quit  the  fituation 
I  held,  I  chofe  the  latter  ;  and  endeavouring  to 
do  it  with  fome  fair  advantage  to  myfelf,  I  un- 
intentionally injured  a  dcferving  individual, 
and  innocently  fixed  upon'myfelf  a  ftigma  that  I 
never  imagined  I  could  be  juftly  loaded  with  ; 
that  individual,  however,  I  lately  favv  after  a 
feven  years  abfence,  was  received  with  cordia^ 
lity  by  him,  and  he  is  a  fubfcriber  to  this  Work- 


SECT.  III. 

Of  the  EngUJh  Grammar. 

Is  teaching  the  Grammar  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, the  ihorter  and  fimpler  the  rules  are  laid 
down,  and  the  more  comprehenfive  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  the  better, 

Linley  Murray's  Grammar,  price  3s.  is 
the  bed  calculated  to  anfwer  that  purpofe  of  any 
J  have  yet  feen.  He  has  alfo  publifhed  a  Key  to 
it  (price  2s.),  which  both  teacher  and  pupil  will 
find  extremely  ufefuL  His  FaHc  Exercifes  (price 
as.)  for  the  pupil  to  render  into  good  grammar, 
ought  alfo  to  accompany  the  other  two  publi- 
cations ; 
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cations  :  I  mould  alfo  obferve,  that  in  thtslat- 
ter  work  he  introduces  falfe  fpelling  to  be  rec- 
tified by  the  pupil,  for  his  improvement. 

There  are  other  very  good  grammars  extant, 
fuch  as  Dr.  Lowth's,  Mr.  Fifher's,  Story's, 
Mrs.  Devis's,  &c.  5  but  I  believe  Mr.  Murray's 
is  now  generally  confidercd  as  the  bell  for  young 
people,  as  being  a  choice  collection  from  the 
bed  writers  on  that  fubjecT:. 

In  order,  however,  to  do  my'  part,  I  fhall 
give  my  readers  a  fhort  view  of  the  Englifh 
grammar ;  and  the  better  to  aflifl  the  teacher's 
ideas,  I  fhall  arrange  it  in  the  fame  method, 
and  deliver  it  in  the  fame  terms  as  nearly  as 
pofliblc,  that  I  have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  twice  a  week,  by  way  of  a  general  lecture 
on  the  fubjedt,  to  a  large  clafs  of  boys  from 
feven  to  twelve  years  of  age ;  upon  whofe  minds 
I  made  it  a  point,  by  frequent  repetition,  to 
imprefs  the  elements  and  principal  outlines  of 
it,  previous  to  their  entering  more  deeply  into 
the  fubjecT:  in  Linley  Murray  >  or  any  other  au- 
thor of  that  defcription. 

'Grammar  is  the  art  of  fpeaking  or  writing 
any  language  with  correct  nefs  and  propriety:  it 
is  divided  into  four  parts;  viz.  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Profody.  Thefe  terms 
the  teacher  muft  explain  more  in  detail  to  the 
pupils. 

l  2  The 
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The  letters  or  characters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  were  firffc  invented  by  the  Phenicians,  in 
order,  by  a  proper  combination  of  them,  to 
cxprefs  their  ideas  to  each  other  in  fpeaking  or 
writing,  are  founds  of  the  human  voice,  varioufly 
formed  by  the  tongue  or  organ  of  fpeech,  and  are 
twenty-fix  in  number;  fix  of  which,  ay  e,  ;',  0,  u, 
and  fometimes  wandy  are  vowels,  and  the  reft  are 
called  confonants,  from  a  Latin  word  confonare% 
to  found  together,  becaufe  a  confonant  always 
requires  the  affiftance  of  a  vowel  to  found  it;  as 
for  inftance,  the  confonant  d  requires  the  vowel 
e  to  compleat  its  found.  A  vowel  makes  a  full 
and  perfect  found  of  itfelf,  not  requiring  any- 
other  letter  to  affift  it.  Dipthongs  are  two  vow- 
els meeting  together,  and  forming  one  joint 
and  indiviiible  found.  There  are  alfo  Trip, 
thongs  or  three  vowels  meeting  together. 

I  mentioned  the  Phenicians  communicating 
their  ideas  to  each  other  in  writing ;  but  you 
will  obferve  that  paper  was  not  then  invented, 
and  that  they  wrote  on  the  thin  bark,  or  large 
broad  leaves  of  trees. 

Two  or  three  of  thefe  letters  or  character* 
being  joined  together  make  a  fyllable,  and  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  fy llables,  make  a  word; 
words  make  fentences,  or  a  compleat  kak,  and 
fentences  form  paragraphs,  and  fo  forth. 

Words  which  are  the  bafis  of  a  language  are 
divided  into  nine  claffes  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage 
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guage,  called  parts  of  speech;  and  giving 
the  name  of  the  particular  clafs  to  which  each 
of  thefe  words  belong,  is  called  parfing.  The 
Latin  language  has  only  eight  parts  of  fpcech, 
becaufe  we  add  one  more  to  theirs,  called  the 
article.  Other  languages  differ  alfo,  but  not 
jnuch,  in  the  number  of  claffes  or  parts  of  fpeech 
into  which  they  divide  their  words,  as  you  will 
hereafter  know  when  you  come  to  learn  thofe 
languages. 

The  nine  Englifh  claffes  are  as  follow : 

Article,  a,  an,  the. 

Noun,  man,  be  aft,  foul. 

Pronoun,  7,  you,  that,  which. 

Adjective,  good,  bad,  white. 

Verb,  did,  loved,  walked.    - 

Adverb,  where,  when, 

Prepofition,  by,  to,  in. 

Conjunction,  and,  though,  yet. 

Interjection,  ah!  alas!  woe9 s  me! 
I  fhall  now  defcribe  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
thefe  feveral  claffes  in  the  order  in  which  they 
(land,  requefting  your  particular  attention  to, 
and  recollection  of,  what  I  have  to  fay. 

N.  B.  It  is  in  this  way  a  teacher  mould  draw 
and  command  the  attention  of  his  pupils. 

To  treat  the  fubjeit  once  or  twice  a  week  in 

this  viva  voce  kind  of  way,   and  now  and  then 

call  upon  fome  particular  one  to  repeat  what 

he  has  juft  been  obferving,  is  the  bed  method 

13  I  have 
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I  have  found  of  imprefling  any  thing  I  wifhed 
on  their  minds ;  far  preferable  to  their  reading 
or  getting  it  by  heart ;  and  the  more  change  and 
novelty  of  expreflion  and  obfervation  the  teacher 
can  introduce,  the  greater  will  be  their  atten- 
tion, and  the  more  certain  their  recollection  ; 
becaufe  it  is  out  of  the  ufual  hum-drum  routine 
of  grammar  bufinefs. 

1.  The  Articles  are  two  in  number,  and 
ferve  to  determine  or  fix  the  meaning  or  fenfe  of 
nouns,  and  to  apply  them  to  particular  perfons 
and  things;  one  is  definite,  the;  and  the  other 
indefinite,  a ;  but  when  a  vowel  begins  a  word, 
a  is  changed  into  an ;  we  do  not  fay  a  afs,  a 
ape,  but  an  afs,  an  ape  ;  fometimes  the  h  has 
the  fame  privilege  as  a  vowel,  that  is,  when  it  is 
not  (trongly  afpirated,  as  an  hour,  Definite  means 
the  exact,  decided,  or  very  perfon  or  thing,  as 
the  man  I  fpoke  of:  indefinite  \%  the  contrary, 
leaves  you  in  doubt  which,  ^and  is  general  in  its 
application,  as  a  horfe,  a  man,  a  tree  :  you  per- 
ceive this  does  not  mention  any  particular  horfe, 
man,  or  tree,  as  the  definite  article  does. 

2.  The  Noun,  or  Subfiantive,  as  the  Latin 
word  nomen,  from  which  it  is  derived,  fully  ex- 
plains it,  is  the  name  of  every  thing  that  is  an 
objecT:  of  the  fenfcs  or  the  undemanding,  or 
that  you  can  fee,  ted,  tafte,   hear,    or  under- 

ftand* 
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ftand  ;  as  a  man,  2i  tree,  an  apple ;  thefc  three 
have  fubftance ;  you  can  fee  a  man,  you  can  feel 
a  tree,  and  you  can  eat  aq  apple;  but  wit,  learn- 
ing, fpirit,  honor,  goodnefs,  virtue,  you  can- 
not fee,  except  in  their  effects,  becaufe  they  are 
not  folid  matter  or  bodies  ;  you  can  only  fee 
them  in  idea  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  or  by 
thought ;  but  yet  they  are  nouns,  becaufe  they 
are  the  names  of  qualities,  and  powers  of  the 
mind. 

The  names  of  men  and  women,  countries, 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  fruits,  trees,  animals, 
&c.  are  nouns;  and  as  all  nouns  ought,  mould 
always  be  begun  with  a  capital  letter  in  writing  ; 
the  fame  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  many 
ether  matters. 

Therefore  it  follows,  that  in  a  fentence  every 
word  which  is  the  name  of  any  fubftance,  qua- 
lity, and  virtue  or  vice  of  the  mind,  is  a  noun  ; 
as  for  inftance,  this  horfe  does  not  go  faft :  horfe 
is  the  only  word  there  that  is  the  name  of  a  fub- 
jjance  you  can  fee,  and  is  of  courfe  the  noun. 

His  virtue  and  genius  were  great ;  virtue  and 
genius  .being  powers  of  the  mind,  though  not 
vifible,v  except  in  their  effects,  are  nouns. 

Wickednefs,  anger,  hatred,  and  hypocrify, 
had  place  in  his  heart.  Here  the  words  wick- 
ednefs, anger,  hatred,  hypocrify,  and  heart,  are 
nouns  ;  fo  is  the  word  place  :  the  word  heart,  for 
two  reafons,  is  a  noun,  becaufe  it  may  be  taken 
t  4  either 
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either  in  a  material  or  a  fpiritual  fenfe;  for  it 
is  a  fubftance  in  the  body,  and  is  alfo  fynoni- 
mous  to,  or  of  the  fame  meaning  with,  the 
mind  which  is  of  a  fpiritual  nature. 

The  noun  is  declined  or  varied  in  its  circum- 
ftances  or  cafes,  which  are  fix  in  number  in  the 
Latin,  but  only  two  properly  in  Englifh  nouns, 
by  the  prepositions  of,  to,  with,  from,  in,  or  by> 
and  has  two  numbers,  fingular  and  plural.*  The 
ftngular  fpeaks  of  one  perfon  or  thing,  the  plural 
of  two  or  more  :  the  Greeks  add  another,  term- 
ed  the  dual,  in  which  two  only  are  fpoken  of, 
from  the  word  duo,  two. 

The  Englifh  language  has  nofigns  of  the  dif- 
ference of  gender,  as  the  Latin  has ;  but  we 
term  the  male  of  every  animal  mafculwe,  the 
female  feminine,  aad  things  without  life  we  call 
neuter,  or  neither  of  the  two,  though  by  a  figure 
of  fpeech  they  are  fometimes  converted  into  the 
mafculine  and  feminine  genders,  as  when  we 
fay  of  the  fun,  he  is  fetting,  and  of  a  fhip,  fhe 
fails  well. 

The  genitive  is  the  only  cafe  in  which  the 
Englifh  noim  itfelf  varies  its  termination  in  the 
fingular  ;  as^  inftead  of  faying  the  book  of  that 
boy,  or  that  boy  bis  book,  we  fay  that  boy's, 
book,  adding,  as  you  perceive,  an  s,  with  an 
apoftrophe  for  the  fign  of  the  genitive,  and  fig- 
nifying  property  or  poffefTion.  Nouns  vary  in, 
the  plural  from  the  fingular  in  their  termination. 

Exampk 
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Example  of  the  Declenfion  of  a  Noun. 

Singular  Number.  Plural. 

Cafes.  Cafes. 

Nom.  a  book.  Norn,  books. 

Gen.  of  a  look.  Gen.  of  booh. 

Dat.  to  a  book.  Dat.  to  books. 

Accuf.  a  book.  Accuf.  books. 

Voc.  0  book.  Voc.  0  hooks. 

Ab.  with%  from,  in,  or     Ab.  with,  from,  in,  or 

by  a  book.  by  books. 

Thus,  Prepofitions  areufed  to  vary  theEnglifti 
cafes,  but  in  Latin,  the  termination  of  the  words 
themfelves  are  varied  in  'the  feveral  cafes,  with- 
out any  other  help. 

Here  the  teacher  can  enlarge  upon  the  change 
of  the  termination  of  nouns  in  the  plural ;  as 
for  inftance,  man,  in  the  lingular,  makes  men  in 
the  plural;  woman,  women;  horfe,  horfes;  mif- 
trefs,  miftrefles. 

3.  The  Adjective,  which  in  Englifh  never 
varies  its  termination,  except  in  the  three  degrees 
of  comparifon,  exprefles  the  nature,  quality,  co- 
lour, fize,  or  other  accidental  circumftances  be- 
longing to  the  noun,  and  comes  from  he  Latin 
word  adjeBo,  to  put  to,  or  add,  by  way  of  af- 
fiftance:  it  always  goes  before  the  noun  in  a 
fentence,  mutt  accord  or  agree  with  it  in  gen- 
der, number,  and    cafe,    termed  in  grammar 

concord, 
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concord,  and  cannot  make  fenfe  without  one ;  for 
inftance,  good,  bad,  difagreeable,  beautiful,  cannot 
make  compleat  fenfe  of  themfelves  ;  but  if  to 
them  you  add  the  nouns  man,  zvoman,  Jmell, 
flower,  they  will  make  fenfe  and  concord,  or 
agreement ;  as  a  good  man,  a  bad  woman,  a  difa- 
greeable fmell,  a  beautiful  flower :  thefe  four  ad- 
jectives are  qualities.  If  you  fay  man  good,  wo- 
man bad,  fmell  difagreeable,  flower  beautiful,  it 
would  not  make  proper  grammar  In  the  con- 
cord, a  green  tree,  a  black  horfe,  a  white  cat, 
the  words  green,  black,  and  white,  are  adjec- 
tives, becaufe  they  are  the  colours  of  the  tree, 
horfe,  and  cat,  which  being  fubftances,  and 
you  can  fee  them,  are  therefore  nouns  fub- 
ftantive. 

In  the  fentences,  a  vaft  building,  an  extenfive 
garden,  a  great  dog,  a  little  boy,  a  large  pond^ 
the  words  vafi,  extenfive,  great,  little,  and  large, 
are  'adjectives,  becaufe  they  are  exprefiive  of  the 
lize  and  dimeniions  of  the  nouns  which  follow 
them. 

An  adjective  may  be  known  by  its  making 
kn^c  with  the  addition  of  the  word  thing,  as  a 
right  thing,  a  wrong  thing,  a  black  thing,  &c. 

Whenever  then,  in  a  fentence,  you  meet  with 
a  noun,  or  any  thing  that  has  fubftance,  or 
which  you  can  fee  and  touch,  you  may  be  fure 
it  is  either  preceded  by  an  article,  a  pronoun,  or 
an  adjeclive.  An  adjective  is  always  written 
with  a  fmall  letter. 

Adjec- 
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Adjectives  have  three  degrees  of  compan- 
ion or  gradations  of  quality  ;  viz.  the  Pofitive, 
which  is  the  fimple  adjective,  or  firft  Hep  ;  as, 
good;  the  Comparative,  which  increafes  the  qua- 
lity another  ftep,  or  degree  ;  as,  letter;  and  the 
Superlative,  or  third  ITep  or  degree,  which  raifes 
the  quality  to  its  higheft  pitch  ;  as,  be  ft. 

Examples. 

Pof.     Comp.     Super.     Pof.      Comp.     Super. 

Bad,        worfe,     worft.      White  %   whiter,    whit  eft. 
Poor,      poorer,    poor  eft.    Clear,     clearer,    clear  eft. 

Here  the  teacher  may  enlarge  and  extend  the 
examples  in  all  their  varieties. 

4.  APronounis  apart  of  fpeech  ufed  inftead 
of  a  noun,  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetitions 
of  names  and  other  things  :  it  comes  from  a 
Latin  word  pronomen,  meaning  for  or  inftead  of 
the  noun;  becaufe,  in  fpeaking  to  you  often, 
John  Day,  when  I  fay  you  inftead  of  repeating 
your  name  always,  I  fave  trouble,  and  leave  out 
the  noun:  when  fpeaking  often  of  your  next 
neighbour,  Ge  o  rge  Bell,  I  fay  he  or  him :  when 
fpeaking  of  myfelf  I  fay  me  or  7,  inftead  of 
ufing  my  name  ;  when  fpeaking  of  feveral  to- 
gether,  I  fay  they,  them,  us,  you. 

Thefe   are    called  perfonal  pronouns,    becaufe 
they  relate  only  to  perfons  ;  but  there  are  three 

other 
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other  kinds  of  pronouns  termed  poffeffive,  rela- 
tive, and  demonftrative. 

The  poffeffive  iignify  property  or  pofleflion ; 
as  your  book,  my  knife,  his  horfe,  their  gar- 
den ;  here  your,  my,  his,  their,  are  polfeflive  pro- 
nouns. 

The  relative  fignify  a  reference,  kindred,  or 
relation  to ;  as,  which  book,  whofe  houfe,  what 
man  :  here  which,  whofe,  and  what,  are  relative 
pronouns. 

The  demonftrative  fignify  pointing  out  or  parti- 
cularizing, from  the  Latin  word  demonftrare,  to 
point  out.  In  the  fliort  fentences,  that  wall, 
this  plank,  thofe  trees,  thefe  children,  the  words 
that,  this,  thofe,  and  thefe,  are  demonftrative 
pronouns,  becaufe  you  are  probably  pointing  to 
them  with  your  finger,  or  alluding  to  them  in 
converfation. 

All  pronouns,  except  I,  are  written  with  fmall 
letters," unlefs  they  begin  a  fentence. 

The  perfonal  pronouns  are  czWtdfubjlantive, 
and  the  three  others  adjef/ive. 

The  teacher  mould  make  every  pupil  in  the 
clafs  give  an  example  upon  the  feveral  pronouns, 
and  the  fame  with  refpecl:  to  nouns  and  adjec^ 
tives,  or  any  of  the  other  parts  of  fpeech. 

5.  Every  word  in  a  fentence  that  means  to  be, 
to  do,  to  exift,  tofujfer,  or  that  implies  motion 
or  action,  is  a  verb  ;  and  by  that  rule  you  will 

always 
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ways  be  able  to  fix  upon  the  verb,  if  you  give 
yourfelves  the  lead  trouble  to  think  and  confi- 
der  ;  for  inftance,  in  the  following  fentences 
tell  me  which  are  the  verbs. 

Anfwer. 
To  be  ?  or,  not  to  be  ?  1  ^  fc 

that  is  the  queftion.     J 
To  do  good  is  godlike,!  ^  ^ 

to  do  ill  diabolical.  J 

To  exift,  to  live,  and  to^i      >n     ,.  _    _- 

.       ;  I  exi/t,   live,  move,  fs 

move,  is  given   to 


■ 


given. 
animals. 

That   man   walks    very! 

feit  /        walks- 

This  boy  eats  enormoufly.  ,  eats* 

I    run   fatter   than  my\ 

brother.  / 

You  write  and  read  bet- "I      write,  read* 

ter  than  me.  J 

I  am  wounded.  am. 

Here  the  words  be,  is,  do,  is,  exift,  live,  move% 
is  given,  walks,  eats,  run,  write,  read,  am,  are 
verbs;  becaufe  they  imply  either  motion,  be- 
ing, doing,  or  fuffering. 

In  Englifh  there  are  three  kinds  of  verbs,  the 
aftive,  pajjive,  and  neuter-,  but  other  languages 
fub-divide  them  into  a  greater  variety-,  as  you 
will  fee  when  you  come  to  learn  thofe  languages  : 
indeed  the  Englifh  themfelves  fubdivide  them 
into  regular,  irregular,  and  defective. 

The 
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The  aclive,  as  the  term  itfelf  exprelTes  it,  in- 
cludes all  verbs  in  which  action  or  doing  are 
implied;  as,  I  walk,  you  ride,  he  eats,  they  run, 
ye  do,  we  fight. 

The  pajftve  includes  all  thofe  in  which  being 
and  fuffering  are  implied,  or  in  which  you  are 
the  tame,  unrefifting,  helplefs  inftrument,  or 
object  of  action  :  it  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
patior,  paffus,  to  bear  or  fuffer ;  for  inftance, 

I  am  whipped  for  others  faults. 

You  are  rewarded  for  good  actions. 

He  is  driven  from  fociety. 

We  were  led  chearfully  on. 

Ye  are  impqfed  upon. 

They  were  loved. 

The  neuter  is  that  defcription  of  verbs  which 
belongs  to  neither  of  the  above  two  clalTes,  and 
exprelTes  neither  action  nor  paflion,  but  being, 
peculiar  modes  of  exiftence,  or  ftate  or  condi- 
tion of  being;  as,  I  am,  IJleep,  I  fit,  Ijland,  it 
glitters,  it  falls,  he  rejoices,  we  boaft* 

There  are  alfo  auxiliary  verbs  which  help  and 
aflift  the  conjugation  of  the  other  Englifh  verbs, 
as  the  Latin  word  auxilium,  from  whence  they 
take  their  name,  implies. 

They  are  do,  be,  have,  Jhall,  will,  may,  can, 
let,  and  muft. 

All  verbs  neceflarily  imply  an  agent,  or  an 
object  acted  upon;  and   therefore  admit  with 
fenfe  and  propriety  either  of  the  pronouns  be- 
fore. 
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fore  them  :  thus,  I  fight,  you  walk,  he  is  defpifed, 
are  exprefllons  that  convey  a  clear  and  diftinct 
meaning.  But  this  will  not  be  the  cafe,  if  you 
put  either  of  the  pronouns  before  any  other 
part  of  fpeech. 

Verbs  are  declined  or  varied  by  moods,  ten- 
fes,  numbers,  and  perfons. 

The  moods  or  modes  are  particular  forms  of 
the  verb,  (hewing  the  manner  in  which  the  be- 
ing, action,  or  paffion,  are  reprefented,  and  arc 
five  in  number  ;  viz. 

The  Indicative,         Imperative, 
Potential,  Subjunctive, 

and 
Infinitive. 
The  indicative  mood  limply  indicates,  points 
out,  or  declares  a  thing  ;  as,  /  hear,  you  know, 
from  indico,  a  Latin  word  conveying  that  mean- 
ing- 

The  imperative  is  ufed  for  commanding ;  as, 
march,  be  gone;  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  imperare,  to  command. 

The  potential  implies  wim,  poflibility,  obli- 
gation or  power  ;  as,  Iwi/b,  I  might  go  home;  it 
may  fnozv  ;  they  Jhould  walk  f after  \  lean  fence:  it 
is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  pot  ens,  meaning 
powerful  or  able. 

The  fubjunclive  exprefTes  a  thing  under  a  con- 
dition, motive,  wifh,  fuppofition,  &c.  and  is 
preceded  by  a  conjunction,  exprelfed  or  under- 

ftood, 
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flood,  and  attended  by  another  verb  ;  as,  /  will 
love  him,  though  he  defpife  me ;  were  he  willing,  he 
might  be  rich.  The  name  of  this  mood  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  fubjungere,  to  join  or  put 
tinder. 

The  infinitive  mood  exprefles  a  thing  in  a  ge- 
neral and  unlimited  manner,  without  any  dif- 
tinclion  of  number  and  perfon -,  as,  to  do,  to 
hear,  to  be  ill. 

The  tenfes,  or  diftinctions  of  time,  though 
there  can  be  in  reality  but  three,  the  prejent,  paft% 
and  future,  are  made  to  confift  of  fix  variations  ; 
viz.  the  prejent,  the  imperfecl,.  the  perfecl,  the 
pluperficl,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  future 
tenfes. 

The  prefent  tenfe  reprefents  an  action  or  event 
as  pafling  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  mentioned  J 
as,  /  eat,  I  am  learning,   I  love. 

The  imperfecl  reprefents  the  action  or  event, 
either  as  paft  and  finifhed,  or  as  remaining  un- 
finifhed  at  a  certain  time  ;  as,  /  loved  him  for 
his  virtue  and  probity  ;  they  were  going  to  town 
when  I  met  them. 

The  perfecl  tenfe  not  only  refers  to  what  is 
pad,  but  alfo  conveys  an  allulion  to  the  prefent 
time  ;  as,  I  have  finifhed  my  tajk  ;  I  have  feen  the 
man  you  fent  to  me. 

The  pluperfecl  tenfe  reprefents  a  thing  not  on- 
ly as  pad,  but  alfo  as  prior  to  fome  other  point 

of 
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of  time  fpecified   in   the  fentence ;    as,   7  had 
finijhed  my  tajk  before  he  came. 

The  firft  future  reprefents  the  action  as  yet  to 
come,  either  with  or  without  refpect  to  the  pre- 
cife  time  when  ;  as,  the  moon  will  rife  to  night :  I 
fhallfee  hi?n  again. 

The  fecond  future  intimates  that  the  action 
will  be  fully  accomplished,  at  or  before  the  time 
of  another  future  action  or  event;  as  I fhall 
have  dined  at  (or  before)  one  o'clock.  The  two 
houfes  will  have  finijhed  their  bufinefs  when  (or  be- 
fore) the  king  comes  to  prorogue  them. 

A  participle  is  a  certain  form  of  the  verb,  and 
derives  its  name  from  its  participating  or  par- 
taking not  only  of  the  properties  of  a  verb,  but 
alfo  of  thofe  of  an  adjective ;  as,  I  am  defirous 
of  knowing  him ;  admired  and  applauded  he  be- 
came vain;  having  finijhed  his  work  he  fub- 
mitted  it,  &c. 

There  are  three  participles,  the  prefent  or 
active,  the  perfect  or  pafTive,  and  the  compound 
perfect ;  as,  loving ,  lov edt   having  loved. 

The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  regular  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  its  feveral  moods, 
tcnfes,  numbers,  and  perfons. 

The  conjugation  of  an  active  verb  is  ftyled 
the  aclive  voice ,  and  that  of  a  paflive  verb,  the 
pajfive  voice. 

The  numbers  are  two,  Singular  and  Plural. 
m  The 
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Theperfons  are  fix,  viz.  three  to  each  num- 
ber. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  hear.  We  hear. 

Thou  heareft.  Te  hear. 

He  heareth.  "They  hear. 

6.  An  Adverb,  as  the  term  itfelf  implies  in 
Latin,  is  a  word  joined  to  a  verb  or  adjective, 
to  exprefs  more  fully  the  manner  of  the  action 
of  the  verb,  and  the  more  particular  nature  of 
the  quality,  colour,  fize,  or  other  accidental 
circumftance  of  the  adjective  ;  as,  that  lady 
dances  gracefully ;  that  gentleman  walks  auk- 
wardly ;  that  youth  reads  correctly :  here  the 
words  gracefully,  aukuuardly ,  and  correclly,  are 
adverbs,  expreffing  or  defining  the  manner  of 
dancing,  walking,  and  reading,  which  are  the 
verbs  in  the  three  fentences,  becaufe  they  im- 
ply motion  and  action. 

One  adverb  is  alfo  fometimes  joined  to  ano- 
ther, as  fhe  lives  very  frugally. 

That  colour  is  difagreeably  dark ;  that  pafiion 
of  the  mind  is  ftrongly  prevalent ;  that  houfe 
is  inconveniently  fmall :  here  the  words  difagree- 
ably,  ftrongly,  and  inconveniently ',  are  adverbs,  and 
point  out  the  more  heightened  explicit  nature 
and  circumftances  of  the  adjectives  dark,  preva- 
lent, zndj'mall. 

All 
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All  the  adverbs  expreflive  of  thefe  two  par- 
ticular circumftances  relating  to  the  verb  and 
the  adjective,  end  in  ly  ;  fo  that  in  parfmg,  when 
you  meet  with  any  word  having  that  termina- 
tion or  ending,  you  may  be  fure  it  is  an  adverb. 

There  are  adverbs  of  diflance,  motion,  quan- 
tity, affirmation,  negation,  &c.  as  far,  near,  fajl, 
jlowly,  much,  little,  yes,  or  furcly,  no,  not,  &:c. 

There  are  alfo  adverbs  of  time,  as  when, 
then,  once,  or  at  one  time,  formerly,  &c.  and  of 
place,  as  where,  there,  here,  yonder,  thither,  hi- 
ther, whether,  &c. 

An  adverb  may  be  generally  known  by  its 
anfwering  to  the  queftion,  How  ?  How  much  ? 
When?  or  Where?  as  in  the  phrafe,  he  reads 
hadly  ;  the  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  How  does  he 
read  ?  is,  badly. 

There  are  alfo  other  defcriptions  of  adverbs  ; 
but  thefe  are  the  principal.  In  learning  the  La- 
tin language  you  will  better  become  acquainted 
with  the  reft. 

Adverbs  are  written  with  fmall  letters,  except 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fentence;  and  fo  are  Pre- 
pofitions,  Interjections,  and  Conjunctions. 

7.  A  Preposition,  as  the  word  itfelf  implies 
in  Latin  (pr<eponere,  to  place  before)  is  put  be- 
fore nouns  to  mark  the  feveraP  cafes,  or  before 
a  verb  to  exprefs  the  difference  of  its  action:  it 
alfo  ferves  to  connect  words  with  one  another, 

m  2  and 
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and  to  point  out  the  relation  between  them,  as 
he  rode  from  Bath  to  London  :  he  is  beneath  fuch 
meannefs  :  they  are  maintained  by  their  brother. 
At,  byy  for,  from,  in,  into,  of  to,  towards,  though, 
unto,  under,  with,  are  Prepofitions. 

8.  A  Conjunction  (from  the  Latin  word  <:0//- 
jungere,  to  join  together;  ferves  to  connect  and 
join  words  and  fentences  together;  as,  My  father 
and  mother  love  him,  though  he  is  giddy ;  but 
yet  they  hope  he  will  mend;  here  and,  though, 
but)  and  yet,  are  conjunctions. 

My  brother  and  I  went  to  church,  fince  you 
would  not  ride  out :  here  and  and  fince  are  the 
conjunctions. 

He  loves  me,  becaufe  I  am  diligent :  here 
becaufe  is  the  connecting  word  or  conjunction. 

While  I  am  treating  of  the  Conjunction, 
there  is  a  circumftance  which  I  muft  mention, 
that  I  have  obferved  to  be  very  puzzling  to 
young  people,  as  well  to  many  grown  perfons ; 
and  that  is,  the  government  of  the  fubjunctive 
mood  by  conjunctions.  I  thai  1  therefore  endea- 
vour here  to  explain  it.  Some  conjunctions  re- 
quire the  indicative,  forne  the  fubjunctive  mood, 
after  them.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  when  fome- 
thing  contingent  or  doubtful  is  implied,  the 
fubjunctive  ought  to  be  ufed  ,*  as,  "  if  I  were  to 
write,  he  would  not  regard  it  f  <c  he  will  not  be 
pardoned  unlefs  he  repent;"  "  //  thou  'be  af- 
flicted, 
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fiicled,  repine  not;"  "  though  he  flay  me,  yet 
will  1  truft  in  him  ;"  "  he  cannot  be  clean,  ««- 
lefs  he  wajh  himfelf ;"  "  no  power  except  it  were 
given  from  above  ;"  "  whether  it  zvere  I  or  they, 
fo  we  preach."  Here  the  Conjunctions,  and  the 
Verbs  themfelves,  which  are  put  in  the  Sub- 
junctive Mood,  are  printed  in  Italics  ;  for  in- 
stance, were  for  was,  repent  for  repents,  be  for 
art,  flay  for  flays,  wajh  for  wa flies. 

9.  An  Interjection  is  exprefllveof  all  thofe 
emotions,  paflions,  and  exclamations,  which  are 
natural  to  us  upon  any  fudden  furprife,  acci- 
dent, danger,  difgufl,  hatred,  love,   or  defire. 

Examples. 

Heavens  !  what  an  efcape  was  there. 
Oh  !   I  am  wounded. 

Quick,  there!  out  of  the  way,  the  paiTage  is 
on  fire  ! 

Away  !  be  gone  !  loathed  object  of  my  crime. 

Deteftable  fellow  !    how  I  hate  him. 

O  amiable  creature  !  how  I  love  her. 

Ah  me  !   I  wilh  I  was  young  again. 

Alas  !  I  am  undone. 

Woes  me!  finful  wretch  that  I  am. 

The  teacher  fhould  make  the  pupils  give  him 
in  rotation,  examples  upon  thefe  feveral  parts 
of  fpeech,  and  practife  them   in  that  way  as 

m  3  much 
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much  as  poflible  ;  the  lcfs  they  depend  upon 
books  and  mere  rote  work  the  better ;  they 
ought  to  be  taught  to  think  and  confider  for 
themfelves  ;  ( for  even  thought  and  reflection  are 
to  be  mechanically  acquired  by  habit)  and  the 
oftener  this  fpecies  of  fhort  lecture  is  repeated, 
for  fome  time,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  im- 
preflion  on  their  volatile  minds ;  but  it  muft 
not  be  made  tirefome  to  them,  as  the  entering 
into  minute  details  would  be. 

With  refpedl  to  the  Concords  and  the  Syntax 
of  Englifh  Grammar,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  the  reader  to  Linley  Murray,  where  he  will 
find  them  better  and  more  fully  arranged  than 
it  would  be  pofllble  for  me  to  do  in  a  work  of 
this  general  nature ;  however,  the  following 
particulars  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  teacher. 

In  teaching  a  clafs  to  parfe,  I  have  ufually 
given  them  viva  voce  a.  fentence,  and  made  every 
boy  parfe  one  word  in  rotation,  till  the  fen- 
tence is  out,  attracting  and  commanding  their 
attention  as  much  as  poflible*;  and  this  I  have 
found  a  much  better  way  than  making  them 
write  it,  or  parfe  from  the  book  ;  but  they  muft 
be  often  practifed  in  it,  and  at  firfr.it  is  fjfE- 
cient  for  them  to  ftate  fimply  to  what  clafs  each 
word  belongs  ;  for  inftance, 

"  I  intend  to  go  to  church  next  Sunday." 

I  is  a  perfonal  pronoun  ;  intend  is  a  verb ; 
to  is  a  prepofition ;  go  is  a  verb -  to  is  a  prepo- 
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fition  ;  church  is  a  noun  ;  next  is  an  adjective  : 
Sunday  is  a  noun. 

In  order  to  make  the  pupils  write  the  Englilh 
language  correctly  and  grammatically,  I  do  not 
know  a  better  plan  than  this.  Take  Linley  Mur- 
ray's Exercifes  in  Falfe  Englifh.  Clafs  your  pu- 
pils, and  fee  them  down  twice  a  week  with  a 
blank  copy-book  or  copying-paper  :  dtfiate  to 
them  ten  or  twelve  fentences  viva  voce,  from  that 
book.  Let  three  minutes,  or  fo,  elapfe  between 
each  fentence,  to  give  them  time  to  write  it 
correctly.  When  all  have  done,  take  bis  exer- 
cife  that  you  think  likely  to  be  the  mod  cor- 
rectly done,  juft  run  it  over  and  fet  right  any 
trifling  error  he  may  have  committed,  and  then, 
making  every  boy  change  his  own  excrcife  with 
his  next  neighbour  ;  read  over  the  corrected  ex- 
crcife to  them  aloud  and  diftinctly,  fentence  by 
fentence,  each  pupil  correcting  his  neighbour's 
from  it  at  the  fame  time.  And  when  all  have 
fo  done,  let  every  one  call  up  the  number  of 
faults  he  has  found  in  his  neighbour's  exercife, 
and  put  it  down  in  large  figures  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page :  keep  a  book  with  all  their  names 
fo  arranged  and  ruled,  that  you  may  put  down 
againft  the  names  every  time  they  practife,  the 
number  of  faults  each  has  committed,  and  have 
it  at  one  view  before  you,  to  obferve  the  pro- 
gress they  make  ,•  and  at  the  quarter  or  half- 
year's  end,  he  who  has  the  feweft  in  the  total 
m  4  amount, 
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amount,    fhould   have  a  fuitable  prize  or  re- 
ward. 

This  is  a  more  excellent  method,  though,  per- 
haps, not  generally  known  '  it  faves  the  matter 
the  time  and  trouble  of  correcting  a  great  num. 
ber  of  exercifes,  and  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe 
as  if  he  did  :  it  excites  'emulation  among  the 
pupils,  and  induces  them  to  much  greater  at- 
tention in  making  their  exercifes,  befides  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  teaching  them  to  correct  with 
exa&nefs,  by  being  made  the  examiners  of  their 
neighbours. 

The  fame  plan  may  alfo  be  practifed  in  Latin 
and  French  with  much  fuccefs  ;  in  the  former 
by  Cbrke's  Introduction  or  Turner's  Exercifes ; 
and  in  the  latter  from  Chambaud,  Porny,  and 
many  other  books  of  Exercife. 

All  thefe  corrections  mould  be  made  in  red 
ink,  to  diflinguiih  the  errors  more  plainly. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  ftudy  to  form  judicious 
arrangements,  and  it  much  facilitates  the  im- 
provement of  boys. 

The  teacher  fhould  take  care  that  all  the  fen- 
tences  he  felects  for  exercife,  fhould  be,  as 
much  as  pofiible,  free  from  corrupt,  indecent 
language,  or  double  entendre ;  and  the  more  of 
fhort  but  forcible  matter  of  morality,  religion, 
and  fcience,  they  contain,  the  better. 

Linley  Murray's  fentences  are  entirely  chafte. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

Writing. 

Vv  r  1  ting,  as  Lord  Chefterfield  obferves  to 
his  fon,  is  merely  a  mecnanical  art,  and  that  by 
only  ufing  their  eyes  with  a  little  attention  to 
it,  young  people  may  learn  to  write  any  hand 
without  the  leart  labour  of  the  head  or  perplex- 
ity of  the  mind  ;  but,  however,  there  is  a  har- 
mony, beauty,  and  juft  proportion  in  fine  wri- 
ting, that  ftrikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with 
almoft  as  much  tout  enfemble  effect,  as  the  fame 
properties  or  qualities  when  viewed  in  the  Co- 
rinthian column,  or  the  fculptured  form  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  enough 
to  write  a  hand  fo  as  to  be  diftindly  and  eafily 
read,  but  it  mould,  as  much  as  poflible,  pofTefs 
thofe  graces  and  fymmetry  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  impreiled  with.  It  is  as  eafy  for  young 
people  to  do  a  thing  well,  as  to  do  it  badly ;  and 
though  it  is  become  a  received  maxim  among 
the  rich  and  the  great,  that  it  is  vulgar  to  write 
well,  or  to  beftow  any  further  pains  upon  it 
than  juft  to  be  able  to  write  legibly;  yet  I  ima- 
gine that  though  this  idea  may  be  fafhionable, 
and  fuit  the  indolence  of  the  higher  ranks,  yet 
it  is  far  from  being  a  right  or  a  wife  idea  with 

rcfpect 
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refpect  to  themfelves,  and  it  muft  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  it  cannot  poffibly  be  fo  with  re- 
gard to  the  commercial  and  the  middling  claffes 
of  fociety,  or  the  profeflions :  indeed,  phyfi- 
cians  have  long  been  remarkable  for  writing 
badly ;  and  it  is  to  me  the  more  furprifing,  as 
the  life  of  a  patient  may  be  endangered  by  a 
fingle  word  in  a  recipe  being  miftaken  by  the 
apothecary  who  is  to  make  it  up. 

Clergymen  feldom  write  good  hands,  but  that 
may  probably  arife  from  the  frequency  of  writ- 
ing exercifes,  and  the  hurry  of  compofition  at 
public  fchools  and  the  Univerfity,  in  early  life, 
which,  giving  them  a  hafty  incorrect  habit  of 
doing  it,  they  never  afterwards  recover;  others 
wife  I  do  not  fee  what  mould  hinder  them  from 
writing  well  and  making  a  practice  of  it ;  pro- 
bably the  fame  excufe  may  be  fairly  enough 
made  by  medical  men  brought  up  in  the  fame 
way. 

Attornies  generally  write  a  correct  and  exact 
hand,  though  it  is  a  hand  peculiar  to  themfelves 
and  the  profeflion  of  the  law  ;  but,  however,  it 
differs  from  the  fchool  and  mercantile  flyles  of 
writing,  or  any  other,  yet  it  is  neat,  very  legi- 
ble and  fair :  indeed,  their  bufinefs  requires  par- 
ticular precifion. 

Though  when  any  defcription  of  perfons, 
from  the  preffure  of  the  moment,  write  in  a 
hurry,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  fo  correctly 
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done  as  when  they  can  take  more  time  about  it  5 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  they  ^fhould  always 
/cribble ,  or  that  good  writing  is  not  ufeful  and 
ornamental. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  hand-writing 
of  every  perfon  is  a  kind  of  index  of  the  mind  ; 
and  that  from  the  line  ftrokes,  exadtnefs,  fym- 
metry,  and  corre6tnefs  of  the  writing,  the  fair 
and  unfullied  flate  of  the  paper,  and  the  neat- 
nefs  with  which  a  letter  is  folded,  fuperfcribed, 
and  fealed,  a  very  juft  correfponding  idea  of 
the  writer's  mental  difpofition,  habits  of  neat- 
nefs,  and  method  might  be  formed  ;  and  I  have 
found  this  obfervation  to  hold  good  in  particu- 
lar with  refpecl:  to  the  fair  fex. 

When  1  fee  a  letter  clumfily  folded  up,  the 
paper  wrinkled  and  blotted,  a  bit  of  a  wafer 
made  ufe  of  for  a  whole  one,  or  a  dab  of  coarfe 
wax,  half  imprefTed  with  the  writer's  feal,  in- 
ftead  of  a  clear  deep  impreflion  on  fine  wax, 
and  the  direction  /crawled  as  if  it  were  done 
with  a  fkewer,  I  naturally  conclude  that  the 
writer  is  carelefs  and  flovenly  in  every  thing 
elfe  ;  for  thofe  who  have  once  acquired  habits 
of  neatnefs  and  exaclnefs,  can  never  throw  them 
off,  or  dived  themfelves  of  them. 

The  fame  idea  may  be  purfued  ftill  further, 
and  the  internal  contents  of  a  letter  may  enable 
the  perufer  to  form  fome  notion  of  the  writer's 
literary  abilities,  moral  fentiments,  difpofition 

of 
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of  mind,  and  accuracy  of  method  in  bufincfs ; 
for  if  the  ftyle  is  vulgar  and  ungrammatical, 
loofe  and  negligent;  the  fentiments  coarfe, 
felfiih,  and  unfair  ;  the  language  hafty  and  pe- 
tulant; the  feveral  points  he  writes  about  irre- 
gularly introduced,  unconnected,  and  diffufe, 
there  is  very  good  reafon  for  thinking  that  he  is 
badly  educated,  unjuft  in  his  dealings,  padionate 
in  his  temper,  and  incorrect  in  his  bufinefs. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  toftate  Mr.  Locke's 
opinion  upon  this  point.  Cf  The  writing  leu 
u  ters,"  (fays  this  great  genius,)  "  enters  fo 
<f  much  into  all  the  occafions  of  life,  that  no 
"  gentleman  can  avoid  mewing  himfelf  in  com- 
"  pofitions  of  this  kind.  Occurrences  will 
cc  daily  force  him  to  make  ufe  of  his  pen,  which 
<f  lays  open  his  breeding,  his  sense,  and  his 
"  abilities,  to  a  fcverer  examination  than 
u  any  oral  difcourfe." 

From  hence  we  may  infer  the  neceflity  of 
doing  every  thing  correctly,  neatly,  and  me- 
thodically in  which  writing  is  concerned,  epifto- 
lary  communication  being  entirely  carried  on 
through  that  ufeful  medium. 

That  the  fame  precifion  and  correctness  which 
enter  into  compofilion,  ought  ajfo  to  form  princi- 
pal ingredients  in  writing  or  penmanihip  itfelf, 
can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  that  thofe 
flowers  and  beauties  of  expreflion  which  form 
the  ornaments  of  the  former,  ihould  be  anala- 
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goufly  interwoven  in  the  latter,  by  thofe  ex- 
preflive  beauties  of  fymmetry,  fair  proportion, 
and  exactnefs  of  which  the  art  is  capable,  can- 
not likewife  admit  of  much  argument. 

I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  lay  down  fuch 
rules,  and  make  fuch  general  obfervations  on 
the  practice  of  the  art,  as  will  enable  the  reader, 
whether  teacher,  parent,  or  other,  to  form  a 
right  judgment  on  the  fubject,  and  point  out 
the  errors  of  the  young  penman,  as  well  as  in- 
ftruct  and  fhew  him  how  to  mend  them  :  for 
example  in  this  cafe  is  far  more  effectual  than 
precept ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  delineate  with 
a  pencil  how  fuch  and  fuch  a  frroke  or  letter 
ihould  have  been  formed,  than  merely  to  tell 
him  of  it :  this  is  the  practice  I  have  always 
obferved ;  and  have  found  it  particularly  effec- 
tual, even  in  teaching  large  claffes,  where  the 
trouble  is  proportionably  much  greater  than 
in  teaching  a  fingle  pupil. 

The  fir  ft  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  initia- 
tory practice  of  writing,  and  what  that  princi- 
ple confifts  in. 

To  draw  ftraight  but  oblique  or  Hoping 
ftrokes,  is  the  firft  attempt  the  pupil  is  very 
properly  taught  to  make.  The  book  mould  be 
fo  ruled  that  the  length  of  thefe  ftrokes  Ihould 
not  be  too  great  for  the  fize  of  the  hand  that  is 
to  draw  them,  or  fo  as  to  (train  the  exertion  of 
it  beyond  the  limit  of  that  command  or  power 

which 
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Which  it  naturally  potteries :  nor  on  the  other* 
hand  fhoukl  they  be  fo  Ihort  as  to  confine  and 
cramp  the  pupil's  fingers,  and  bring  him  into  a 
habit  of  retraining  the  meafure  of  his  command 
of  hand,  in  drawing  ftrokes  to  the  full  length  or 
extent  of  that  power,  without  drifting  or  drain- 
ing the  entire  pofkion  of  the  hand  itfclf,  which 
mould  always  remain  fixed,  refting  on  the  third 
and  fourth  finger,  and  leave  the  two  fore-fingers 
and  thumb  to  play  with  eafe  and  freedom. 

It  is  next  a  matter  of  queftion  whether  it  is 
ufeful  or  not  to  the  pupil  for  the  teacher  to  pen- 
cil  the  ftrokes  for  him  at  firft,  till  he  has  ac- 
quired a  habit  from  practice  of  drawing  them 
ftraight  and  correctly.  As  I  confider  writing 
to  be  a  mere  mechanical  art,  improveable  by 
habit  and  practice,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  ftrokes 
being  penciled  at  firft,  and  when  that  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time,  to  crofs-rule  the  Dage  with 
oblique  lines  upon  an  angle  of  faKy.-ftv*i  de- 
grees, which  is  the  proper  meafure  or  aegree  of 
the  inclination  of  a  ftroke  in  writing;  and  then 
let  him  Hope  the  ftrokes  himfelf  parallel  or 
even  with  thofe  lines,  fo  that  he  will  have 
a  confiderable  guide  to  aflift  his  eye ;  for  the 
eye  is  the  only  guide  he  will  afterwards  have, 
as  he  leaves  off  the  ufe  of  plummet  or  pencil 
lines,  which  are  only  the  young  penman's  lead- 
ing-ftrings. 

Before 
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Before  however  the  pupil  is  fuftered  to  at-* 
tempt  to  put  the  pen  to  paper,  he  mud  be  taught 
to  fit  in  the  proper  pofture,  and  to  hold  the  pen 
right ;  and  in  this  early  fiage  of  the  bufinefs, 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  thefe  two 
circumftances  5  for  if  he  is  differed  to  begin 
with  wrong  habits,  they  will  grow  upon  him, 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  them 
without  a  great  deal  of  after-care  and  trouble  : 
prevention  is  always  better  than  remedy. 

Two  parts  of  an  action  mould  never  be  taught 
at  the  fame  time,  if  they  can  poflibly  be  fepa- 
rated,   as   in  this  cafe  they  can ;  therefore  the 
podure  and  the  holding  the  pen  properly  mould 
be  firfl  learnt,  before  the  pupil  dips  it  in  the 
ink   to  proceed  further.     Let   the  height  and 
Hope  of  the  delk,  and  the  height  of  the  chair 
or  form  he  fits  upon  be  fuch  as  fuits  the  pupil's 
fize  and  height,  fo  that   he  may  fit  with  eafe, 
and  that  the  improper  height  of  the  former  may 
not  oblige  him   to  prefs  his  bread  againft  the 
edges,  or  drain  to  reach  his  copy-book,  which 
mould  be  placed  exactly  fquare  with  the  delk  or 
table,  and  always  kept  in  that  poiition,  the  left 
arm  being  prefled  towards  the  fide,  the  body  and 
head  erect,  and  the  right  arm  alfo  clofe  to  the 
right  fide.     The  back  of  the  hand  turned  up- 
wards in  a  direct  line  with  the  arm,  and  the  pen 
held  between  the  thumb  and  the  two  fore- fin- 
gers, at  the  didance  of  half  an  inch,  more  or 

left, 
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lefs  (according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fingers) 
from  the  point,  which  mould  be  placed  to  the 
paper  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  right  moulder, 
and  the  back  or  outward  curve  turned  exactly 
upwards.  The  point  of  a  beginner's  pen  mould 
always  be  broad,  and  the  flit  long. 

This  is  the  right  pofition  of  the  body,  paper, 
and  pen  i  and  whenever  he  alters  that  pofition  in 
any  the  moft  trifling  refpect,  the  teacher,  whom 
I  fuppofe  to  be  carefully  watching  his  motions, 
mould  inftantly  fet  him  right,  and  make  him 
keep  fo. 

In  fchools,  where  there  are  a  variety  of  pu- 
pils differing  in  age,  make,  and  height,  there 
mould  be  three  different  heights  of  defks,  and 
the  flopes  or  inclinations  fuch  as  to  prevent  the 
inconveniences  before  ftated ;  and  this  circum- 
fiance  mould  be  particularly  attended  to  with 
refpecl:  to  females,  as  they  muff  naturally  be 
more  inconvenienced  by  an  uneafy  pofture  and 
the  preffure  of  the  bread  again  ft  the  edges  of 
the  delk,  than  boys.  There  fhould  be  fmall 
narrow  rims  to  the  defks  to  prevent  the  books 
Hiding  off,  but  they  fhould  not  be  fo  high  as  to 
render  them  uneafy  to  the  pupils'  arms.  Every 
defk  mould  have  a  foot-board,  that  the  pupils 
may  fit  with  the  more  eafe,  have  a  better  com- 
mand of  the  pen,  and  not  be  obliged  to  prefs 
the  body  againft  the  defk  for  fupport,  while  the 
legs  are  fufpended  from  the  form,  without  any 
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relief  for  that  uneafy  pofture  :  in  fhort  the  foot- 
board, the  height  of  the  delk  and  the  chair  or 
form,  mould  fo  correfpond  as  to  enable  the  pu- 
pil to  lit  quite  at  eafe,  and  not  to  drain  the  arms 
or  bread  in  reaching  the  paper,  or  fufpend  the 
legs  becaufe  they  cannot  reach  the  foot-board  or 
rail. 

Where  young  people  are  privately  taught  at 
home,  it  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  make  them 
write  on  a  flat  table  :  a  common  defk,  made  of 
deal,  covered  with  green  baize,  and  fitted  in 
point  of  dope  and  height  to  the  pupil's  fize, 
with  a  foot-board  or  railing,  is  not  very  ex- 
penfive,  and  would  prove  far  more  convenient 
to  the  pupil  than  a  mahogany  table,  even  with 
a  dope  defk  placed  upon  it,  as  it  is  fometimes 
done.  A  dool,  with  a  duffed  bottom,  and 
covered  with  leather,  might  alio  be  made  to 
correfpond  with  the  defk  and  foot-board.  In- 
deed, every  thing  mould  be  done  to  render  the 
podure  eafy  to  the  pupil,  and  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  bread  by  compreflion  againd  the  defk  ; 
for  if  the  defk  is  too  high,  it  has  that  bad  ef- 
fect; and  if  it  is  too  low  it  will  give  the  child 
a  habit  of  dooping  :  hence  the  neceffity  of  fit- 
ting thefe  things  exactly  to  his  fize. 

When  the  pupil  by  much  practice  has  learned 
to  write  draight  and  parallel  drokes  correctly,  he 
may  then  have  copies  of  pot-hook  and  hangers, 
and  the  cafied  letters  fet  him,  fuch  as  /,  ot  ltj% 
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u,  c,  n%  h,  &c.  the  book  being  crofs-ruled  with 
the  oblique  lines  at  equal  diftances,  and  of  a 
text  n's  breadth. 

But  before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  neceflary 
to  obferve,  that  according  to  the  mod  eminent 
matters  of  the  art  of  writing,  there  are  five  fun- 
damental rules  to  be  indifpenfably  attended  to, 
viz. 

1.  To  write  or  draw  ftraight  ftrokes,  that  is 
without  a  bend,  curve,  or  twift  in  them. 

2.  To  draw  parallel  ftrokes,  or  ftrokes  in- 
clining, leaning,  or  doping  the  fame  way. 

3.  To  make  the  letters  exactly  equally  dif- 
tant  from  each  other,  and  that  is  belt  done 
by  crofs-ruling  the  book  with  lines  at  exad 
equal  diftances,  by  means  of  a  four-fided 
ruler,  fo  that  within  one  of  thefe  fpaces^ 
which  is  equal  to  one  fide  of  the  rule,  two 
fmall  letters,  as  an  i  and  a  r,  or  an  equal 
proportion  of  a  larger  one,  as  an  m>  may 
be  contained  ;  for  the  beginning  and  finifh- 
ing  hair  ftrokes  of  the  m  muft  ncceflarily  be 
excluded  from  the  fpace,  fo  that  the  firft: 
leg  of  the  m  will  be  drawn  on  the  firft  or 
left  hand  line  of  the  fpace,  by  which  the 
legs  will  be  equally  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  thus  give  the  letter  its  proper  propor- 
tion ;  the  firft  hair-ftroke  beginning  in  the 
center   of   the  preceding  fpace,   and   the 

ending 
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ending  hair-flroke  terminating  exactly  in 
the  center  of  the  third  fpace ;  and  if  an  /* 
is  to  be  joined  to  it,  forming  its  down 
ftroke  upon  the  hair  ftroke  of  the  m,  and 
terminating  its  own  on  the  next  line,  where 
you  again  begin  with  any  other  letter,  by 
this  means  preferving  always  an  exact  dif-> 
tance  between  your  letters. 
,  To  make  all  your  letters  equally  propor- 
tionedy  one  not  being  wider  .than  another ; 
and  that,  as  well  as  equal  diftances,  is  befl 
regulated  by  the  above  plan,  till  the  eye  it- 
felf  by  habit  becoming  capable  of  difcern-*. 
ing  the  beauties  of  proportion,  naturally 
produces  it  without  the  afliftance  of  art  of 
method  :■— hence  it  follows  that  the  body 
of  an  ot  g,  b,  ;/,  a,  qt  />,  y>  u>  v,  k,  and  half 
an  m,  muft  be  exactly  of  the  fame  meafured 
breadth;  nor  mould  any  one  of  them  be 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  but 
precifely  the  fame  breadth  throughout. 
,  To  make  the  tops  of  letters  exactly  of  the 
fame  height  with  each  other,  the  /  only  ex- 
cepted ;  fo  that  an  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  the  nrft  topped  better  mail  exactly 
touch  the  heads  of  /,  dt  h,  k,  &c— the  fame 
of  all  tailed  letters,  fuch  as^, yt  qf  pfjt  the 
joops  of  which  ought  alfo  to  be  exactly  the 
fame  breadth ;  the  hair-flroke  drawn  through 
the  /  to  diftinguifh  it  from  /  mould  always 
n  2  be 
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be  upon  the  line,  and  even  with  the  bodies 
of  the  letters  on  the  upper  line. 

As  the  pupil's  ftrength  of  fingers  increafe, 
the  breadth  of  the  horizontal  lines  may  be  ex- 
tended, fo  that  the  lize  of  the  letters  may  be 
increafed  to  any  dimenfion  ;  but  that  fhould 
never  exceed  the  pupil's  power  or  command  of 
hand,  or  oblige  him  to  drain  his  fingers  and 
hand  out  of  their  proper  pofition,  to  draw  a 
longer  ftxoke  than  he  is  naturally  able  to  do. 

I  have  always  found  that  writing  the  copies 
myfelf  on  the  fide  or  top  of  the  book  is  far 
preferable  to  putting  flip  copies  before  young 
writers  ;  that  may  do  very  well  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  but  is  improper  for  beginners. 

I  never  fufFer  young  writers  to  do  more  than 
one  line  at  a  time,  till  I  have  examined  it ;  and 
then  my  firft  care  is  to  correct  their  errors  with 
a  pencil,  that  they  may  fee  them,  and  amend 
them  in  the  next  line.  If  a  flroke  is  crooked, 
I  draw  the  pencil  line  ftraight  through  it,  that 
he  may  fee  the  deformity  more  plainly  :  if  a  let- 
ter is  wrong  fhaped,  I  mend  it  with  the  pencil, 
and  alfo  form  the  .fame  letter  myfelf  over  his, 
to  fhevv  him  the  difference.  If  the  tops  or  tails 
of  his  letters  are  unequal  in  length,  I  draw  an 
horizontal  line  through  them,  to  ftiew  him  that 
inequality  and  impropriety. — If  one  letter  is 
wider  than  another,  I  meafure  them,  and  cor- 
rect 
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reel  them,  to  make  him  obferve  the  difpropor- 
tion. — If  his  letters  are  unequal  in  diftance  from 
each  other,  I  meafure  and  rectify  that  diftance 
with  my  pencil — If  a  flroke  is  thicker  in  one 
place  than  another,  I  point  it  out  to  him  and 
alter  it.  If  he  makes  an  o,  an  m>  an  ay  or  any 
other  letter,  wider  at  top  than  at  the  bottom,  I 
meafure  it  acrofs,  alter  it  with  my  pencil,  and 
make  him  fenilble  of  the  difproportion.  In 
ihort  I  do  not  fuffer  a  fingle  error  in  the  line  to 
pafs  unnoticed,  and  I  make  him  write  the  next 
line  amended  from  thefe  corrections. 

When  he  forms  any  letter  particularly  badly, 
I  always  make  him  write  a  line  or  two  of  that 
letter  only,  till  he  has  done  it  right. 

The  pupil  fhould  be  able  to  write  large  hand 
very  well  and  correctly  in  every  refpect,  before 
you  attempt  to  leflen  the  dimenfions  of  the  lines, 
or  make  him  write  fmall-hand  on  fingle  lines  ; 
for  a  hand-writing  naturally  dirninifhes,  and  has 
a  gradual  tendency  to  become  fmaller,  as  the 
pupil  increafes  in  years,  and  has  occafion  to 
practice  the  writing  of  exercifes,  which  a  mafter 
fhould  never  fuffer  on  any  account  to  be  done  in 
a  negligent,  fcribbling,  carelefs  hand,  as  more 
naturally  good  hands  are  for  ever  ruined  by  that 
means  than  can  pofTibly  be  imagined,  and,  as  I 
have  obferved  in  another  part  of  the  work,  one 
branch  mould  not  be  facrificed  to  the  attainment 
of  another. 

n  %  Keep 
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Keep  the  pupil,  therefore,  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  to  the  larger  hands,  and  only  diminfh  them 
very  gradually. 

In  teaching  writing  by  clavTes,  I  have  always 
made  it  a  practice  to  have  the  pupil's  books 
ready  ruled,  copied,  and  good  pens  prepared  for 
them,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  when  the 
books  are  delivered  out,  and  filence  and  atten- 
tion procured,  but  to  begin  ;  previous  to  which, 
however,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  ftate  to  them, 
that  they  were  only  to  write  one  line  each,  till  I 
had  came  round  to  them,  and  that  to  be  done 
very  flowly,  deliberately,  and  carefully,  looking 
at  their  copies,  and  recollecting  to  obferve  the 
four  principal  rules  in  writing  ;  viz. 

i.  Straight  flrokes.     3.  Equal  diftances, 
2.  Parallel  flrokes.     4.  Equal  proportions. 

When  time  fufficient  has  elapfed  for  them  to 
write  one  line,  I  have  then  begun  with  the  firft 
in  rotation  at  the  defk,  pointed  out  and  cor- 
reded  his  errors  with  my  pencil,  told  him  to  go 
on  with  another  line,  carefully  amending  the 
faults  of  the  firft ;  and  then  to  the  fecond  in  ro- 
tation, and  fo  on  through  the  whole  clafs,  till 
the  copies  have  been  all  finifhed,  examined,  and 
corrected. 

This  is  the  only  fure  method  of  teaching 
writing  with  a  certainty  of  improvement ;  for 

it 
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it  is  of  no  avail  to  let  children  write  a  number 
of  copies,  day  after  day,  without  pointing  out 
and  making  them  punctually  mend  their  faults; 
fuch  a  practice  only  tends  to  rivet  and  confirm 
incorrect:  habits. 

The  teacher  mould  always  have  by  him  a 
number  of  good  pens  ready  for  ufe,  and  when  a 
pupil  has,  by  chance,  got  a  bad  one,  it  ought  to 
be  changed  immediately,  without  lofing  time  in 
botching  and  mending  it,  and  after  all,  perhaps, 
making  it  worfe  than  it  was  before. 

When  a  clafs  is  writing,  the  teacher  mould 
have  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  look  over  the 
pupils  and  correct  their  errors,  for  that  is  not 
the  proper  time  to  rule  books,  fet  copies,  or 
cut  pens ;  as  to  the  make  of  which  the  teacher 
mould  be  as  particular  as  poffible,  cutting  them 
free  and  eafy  in  the  fpring,  broad  or  fmall  point- 
ed, according  to  circumftances,  fuch  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  pupil's  fingers,  his  time  of  ftand- 
ing  in  writing,  the  fize  of  hand  he  is  practifing, 
&c, :  the  thicknefs  of  the  quill,  or  its  barrel, 
fhould  alfo  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 
writer's  hand. 

The  greater!  attention  mould  always  be  paid 
to  keeping  the  paper  clean,  and  therefore  the 
pupils  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  write  without 
blotting  or  other  paper  under  their  hands,  co- 
vering the  unwritten  part  of  the  page, 

n  4  To 
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To  excite  emulation  in  claries,,  the  books 
fhould  be  compart  J,  and  a  memorandum,  in 
figures,  made  at  «.ne  b-.ntom  of  each  page,  of  the 
number  of  faults,  and  two  or  three  of  thofe  who, 
at  the  quarter's  end,  fhall  appear  to  have  the 
feweft  in  calling  up  the  total  amount,  fhould  be 
rewarded  by  a  prize  of  fome  kind  ;  or  every 
copy  mould  entitle  the  writer  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  marks,  according  to  its  correclnefs,  which 
being  kepr  an  account  of,  he  who  at  the  quar- 
ter's end  had  the  moft  marks,  mould  be  enti- 
tled to  the  reward,  or  if  two  or  three  were  equal, 
they  might  draw  Iocs  for  it. 

Many  boys  have  a  trick  of  not  joining  the 
hair-ftrokes  to  the  down-ftrokes,  and  breaking 
them  off  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  letters:  this 
is  a  very  incorrect  habit,  and  ought  to  be  ftridly 
prevented vor  guarded  againit. 

In  holding  the  pen,  the  thumb  only  fhould 
be  bent;  the  two  fore-fingers  fhould  be  extended 
ftraight  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  nib,  and 
the  hand  fhould  .reft  upon  the  two  outer  fingers. 

As  pupils  advance  towards  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and,  indeed,  fooner,  they  fliou Id  be  taught 
to  pake  and  mend  their  own  pens,  rule  their 
own  books,  &c.  and  I  do  not  fee  why  young 
ladies  might  not  alfo  be  taught  to  do  the  fame: 
it  is  a  very  aukward  thing  not  to  be  able  to 
mend  a  bad  pen,  or  rule  a  few  ftraight  pencij 
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lines  on  occafion,  as  fuch  urgent  circumftances 
frequently  occur  in  life,  as  to  render  it  equally 
a  necefTary  bufinefs  to  both  fexes  to  be  able  to 
do  :  it  cannot  do  harm,  but  it  may  be  of  effential 
fervice. 

Copies  of  well    written  figures  fhould  now 
and  then  be  given  to  the  pupils ;  and  when  they 
can   write  well  on  iingle  lines,  they   fhould  be 
made  occafionally  to  attempt  a  running  or  bufi-  * 
nefs  hand,  and,  by  degrees,  leave  off  the  ufe  of 
pencil  and  even  black  lines,  which  are  generally 
drawn  out  on  thick  paper,  and  ufed  under  fine 
paper,  to  render  them   more  tranfparent.     In- 
deed, in  this  as  in  every  other  branch  of  edu- 
cation, there  fhould  not  be  any  fudden  tranfi- 
tions,  but  the  gradations  mould  be  flow  and  al- 
moft  infenfible. 

I  think,  in  general,  copies,  well  written  by 
the  mafter,  are  preferable  to  copper-plate,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  natural,  but  in  that  the 
teacher  mud  judge  for  himfelf. 

Good  black  ink,  of  a  proper  confidence,  not 
too  thick  or  too  thin,  is  a  very  necefTary  requi- 
fite  towards  good  writing,  and  the  teacher  fhould 
always  be  particulat  abput  it. 

When  boys  have  nearly  terminated  their 
fchool  education,  they  fhould  be  made  to  copy 
letters,  bills  of  parcels,  promiflbry  notes,  re- 
ceipts, or  any  other  fimilar  matters,  inftead  of 

writing 
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writing  from  flips ;  and  which,  in  addition  to 
the  exact  writing  that  merchants'  accounts  will 
require  of  them,  will  give  them  fome  practice 
in  the  theory  of  counting-houfe  bufinefs,  be- 
fore they  enter  immediately  upon  it. 

What  are  called  finishing  schools  in  Lon- 
don, are  of  very  great  fervice  to  young  gentle- 
men defigned  for  the  commercial  line,  as  they 
are  there  more  particularly  inftructed  with  a 
view  to  that  object  and  by  mailers  practically 
verfed  in  the  bufinefs. 

Such  are  the  academies  in  Finjbury  Square, 
conducted pbj  Mr.  Kelly;  in  Tower  Street,  late 
by  Eton ;  .George  Tard,  Lombard  Street,  by 
Mills. 

Half  a  year's  infiruction  at  one  of  thefe  aca- 
demies, after  leaving  a  country  fchool,  will 
greatly  benefit  a  youth,  and  prepare  him  for  the 
counting-houfe  with  much  advantage. 

The  German  text,  the  Italian  hand  for  Fer 
males,  and  fome  other  departures  from  the  plain 
common  ftyle  of  writing,  are  not  fo  much  in 
ufe  as  they  were  fome  years  ago,  but  ftill  they 
need  not  be  wholly  overlooked,  as  in  their  pro- 
per places  they  are  very  ornamental,  and  make 
a  variety  in  the  art  of  penmanfhip. 

I  confefs  that  the  neat  Italian  hand  appears  to 
me  to  have  peculiar  and  appropriate  beauties^ 
when  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  and 

that 
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that  it  is  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  female  fingers,  and  analogous  to 
their  flenckr  forms. 


SECT.  IV. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  is  that  branch  of  the  mathema- 
tics that  teaches  us  the  properties  and  powers  of 
numbers  and  numerical  quantities,  and  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  trade,  and  for  agronomical  purpofes. 

It  was  a  fcience  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
even  to  the  Antediluvian  world,  but  later  ages 
have  made  the  fundry  divifions,  fubdivifions, 
and  improvements,  that  are  now  in  being,  and 
from  whence  fo  many  furprifing  conclufions, 
numerical,  optical,  and  mechanical,  have  taken 
their  rife. 

Arithmetic  may  alfo  be  defined  as  a  practical 
branch  of  the  mathematics,  which  reduces  and 
applies  the  feveral  rules  found  out  by  fpecula- 
tion,  to  particular  ads  and  purpofes,  as  com- 
puting the  interefl  of  money,  the  value  of  goods, 
the  distance  of  places,  the  quantity  of  land  or 
liquor  contained  in  a  field  or  veffel,  &c.  and 
thefe  particular  branches  go  under  various  names^ 
as  arithmetic,  furveying,  gauging,  &c. 

It 
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It  is  alfo  varioufly  denominated,  as  theoreti- 
cal, practical,  inftrumental,  literal,  tabular,  lo* 
garithmical,  fpecious,  numerical,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  explaining  or  performing  its 
proportions. 

Arithmetic  is  theeafleft,  and  confequently  the 
firft  fort  of  abftract  reafoning,  which  the  min4 
commonly  bears,  or  accuftoms  itfelf  to,  and  is 
of  fuch  general  ufe  in  all  parts  of  life  and  bufi- 
nefs,  that  fcarce  any  thing  is  to  be  done  with- 
out it. 

The  youthful  pupil  cannot  be  taught  it  too 
early,  or  too  perfectly,  and  he  mould  therefore 
begin  to  be  exercifed  in  figures  and  counting  as 
foon  and  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  it,  and  do 
fomething  at  it  every  day,  tilt  he  is  compleat 
mafer  of  the  art  of  numbers. 

In  teaching  a  child  Addition  and  Subtraction, 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ufing  marbles  or  half- 
pence as  my  medium  of  inftruction  :  for  in- 
france ;  Charles,  you  have  got  one  marble  there  ; 
fuppofe  I  give  you  this  nice  tau,  how  many  will 
you  have  then  ?  Two  :  and  if  I  give  you  one 
more,  how  many  will  you  have  ?  Three :  and  if 
I  give  you  one  more,  how  many  will  you  have  ? 
Four.'  Very  well,  I  will  give  you  two  more,  if 
you  can  cell  me  how  many  they  will  make  in 
all.  If  the  addition  of  two  at  once  puzzles  him, 
you  mud  help  him  out,  by  faying  that  three  and 

one 
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one  make/flj/r,  and  one  more  makes  five,  and  fo 
on  of  the  reft.     This  is  actual  practice. 

When  by  this  means  he  can  count  the  num- 
bers in  rotation  with  eafe,  he  may  be  dodged  (as 
fchool-boys  term  it)  in  this  kind  of  way  :  ,Sup- 
pofe,  Charles,  you  have  got  three  half-pence, 
and  I  give  you  three  more,  how  many  will  you 
have  ?  Six,  Very  well  ;  and  fuppofe  your  aunt 
gives  you  two  more,  how  many  will  you  have 
then  ?  Eight.  Very  right ;  and  if  your  uncle 
fhould  give  you  three  when  he  comes,  how  many 
will  they  make  in  all?  Eleven.  This  is  Suppo- 
sitious Exercife. 

To  give  a  child  the  proper  idea  of  reckoning, 
fome  medium  of  practice  fhould  always  be  tifed, 
fuch  as  dumps,  marbles,  and  halfpence,  for  boys, 
pins,  counters,  card-fifh,  or  halfpence,  for 
girls.  The  medium  ought  to  be  of  fuch  arti- 
cles as  they  are  mod  fond  of  playing  with,  or 
accuftomed  to  handle,  for  in  counting  thefe 
things  their  attention  will  be  more  alive  to  the 
bufinefs. 

Till  the  child  has  acquired  a  compJeat  know- 
ledge of  the  units  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
can  reckon  them  well  both  by  practice  and  fup- 
pofition,  I  would  not  let  him  go  further;  be- 
caufe  the  young  pupil  fhould  never  be  put  upon 
too  much  of  any  one  thing  at  a  time,  nor  at- 
tempt two  parts  of  an  action  or  branch  of  know- 
ledge at  once,  if  they  can,  by  any  means,  be 

feparated 
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feparated  or  divided,  without  breaking  the  chair* 
of  connection  which  links  them  together,  but  be 
made  perfect  in  the  firft  part  before  he  proceeds 
to  the  fecond. 

When  the  child  can  count  in  the  way  above 
defcribed,  the  unit  figures  mould  be  written  for 
him  on  a  fiate  ;  he  may  then  be  taught  to  know 
and  diftinguifh  them,  and,  by  degrees,  to  form 
them  himfelf  with  a  pencil,  from  a  large  pattern 
fet  for  him  by  the  parent  or  teacher. 

The  knowledge  of  numbers  mud  be  gradu- 
ally introduced  to  the  infant  mind,  which  mould 
not  have  too  much  of  it  to  attend  to  at  once, 
but  be  made  fo  perfect  in  every  ftage  of  it,  that 
there  may  be  no  occafion  to  turn  back,  or  any 
difficulty  to  get  forward.  I  have  fometimes  met 
with  boys  of  ten  or  twelve*  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  fo  extremely  neglected  in  arithmetic, 
that  they  could  not  reckon  a  fingle  line  in  addi- 
tion by  memory  :  with  them  I  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  adopt  the  practice  and  fuppofition  of  a 
medium,  as  before  defcribed,  and  I  have  found 
it  to  have  a  very  good  effect ;  for  whatever  is 
more  immediately  applied  to  their  fenfes  and 
their  play-things,  will  be  better  underftood  and 
relifhed.  It  is  of  no  ufe  at  firft  to  make  chil- 
dren reckon  in  idea;  fome  fubftantial  articles 
which  they  can  fee,  feel,  and  count  with  prac- 
tically, muft  be  put  into  their  hands  ;  and  the 
more  familiar  and  interefting  thofe  are  to  them, 

the 
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the  clearer  will  be  their  comprehenfion  of  your 
inftruclions ;  for  that  reafon  their  marbles, 
dumps,  card-fift,  counters,  pins,  and  halfpence, 
are  the  propereft. 

The  iimple  part  of  Subtraction  may  be  taught 
children  much  in  the  fame  way :  as  for  inftance  j 
George,  you  have  got  three  marbles  there  I  fee, 
come,  lend  me  one  of  them.  Now,  how  many 
have  you  left  ?  count  them.  One,  two.  Very 
well,  you  have  two  left ;  fo  that  you  fee  if  you 
take  one  away  from  three,  two  remain. 

Suppofe,  George,  you  had  eight  halfpence, 
and  you  were  to  give  three  of  them  to  a  poor 
man,  how  many  would  you  have  left  then?  To 
convince  the  young  pupil  of  this,  and  demon- 
strate it  to  him,  make  him  count  out  three  and 
put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  then  count  the  reft 
out  on  the  table,  the  number  five  he  will  eafily 
perceive  to  be  the  anfwer  to  your  queftion. 

Suppofe,  George,  you  had  {even  dumps,  and 
were  to  lofe  four  of  them  at  play  with  your  bro- 
ther John,  how  many  would  you  have  left  then  ? 
The  teacher  might  here  make  him  count  out 
four  of  them  on  the  table,  i,  2,  3,  4,^and yec- 
kon  what  were  left  in  his  hands,  1,  2"  3  £30 
that  you  fee  you  .would  have  three  left,  George. 

This  mould  be  made  as  much  an  amufement 
as  poflible  to  the  child,  and  any  other  plan  de- 
vifed  to  lead  him  infenfibly  into  the  knowledge 

of 
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of  numbers,  without  its  appearing  to  be  made 
a  tafk  or  a  burden  to  him.  Plums  and  almonds, 
or  any  other  fmall  fruits,  fugar-plums,  or  other 
little  Uns-bons  of  that  kind,  might  be  ufed  with 
fuccefs,  eating  them  in  moderation,  being  the 
reward  of  his  accuracy  in  counting,  adding,  or 
fubtracting  5  for  the  earlier  children  are  prac- 
tifed  in  thefe  initiatory  principles  of  arithmetic, 
the  better. 

It  teaches  them  to  think  and  reflect;  it 
mechanically  forms  and  improves  the  memory 
by  habit,  and  introduces  a  turn  for  precifion  and 
correctnefs  into  whatever  they  do  :  it  is  the  firft 
fpecies  of  abftracl  reafoning  that  can  be  offered 
to  their  notice  with  propriety  and  fuccefs. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  pupil  of  fufficient  age 
to  go  to  fchool,  to  be  put  under  the  care  of  a 
tutor  at  home,  or  to  continue  a  regular  courfe 
of  arithmetical  inftruction  under  his  parent's 
direction. 

As  in  every  other  branch  of  education,  fo  it 
is  moft  particularly  and  indifpenfably  necefTary 
in  that  of  arithmetic,  to  be  made  perfect;  in  the 
firft  principles  before  the  pupil  proceeds  further, 
becaufe,  in  a  long  fum  or  work  where  there  may 
happen  to  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  four  firft  rules, 
if  only  a  fingle  unnoticed  error  is  made  in  the 
beginning  of  that  work,  his  whole  time  and  la- 
bour are  infallibly  loft. 

I  have 
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I  have,  with  much  furprife  and  aftoniihment, 
feen  boys,  when  removed  from  one  fchocl  to  ano- 
ther, for  having  been  neglected, or  not  done  pro- 
per juftice  to,  advanced  in  their  cyphering  books  as 
far  as  intereft>  rebate  and  dijcount,  or  perhaps  fur- 
ther, when  upon  trial,  they  actually  could  not 
cad  up  two  lines  in  fimple  addition,  or  tell  me 
how  many  millings  there  are  in  fixty  pence. 

Let  fuch  apparent  advanced  progrefs,  but  ac- 
tual backwardnefs,  be  a  trick  of  the  matter's  to 
cover  his  neglect,  or  fuppofe  it  to  arife  from  the 
real  ftupidity  of  the  pupil ;  in  either  cafe  it  is 
equally  wrong:  for  in  the  former,  if  the  boy  is 
naturally  dull  and  ftupid,  there  is  no  occaflon  to 
impofe  upon  his  parents,  by  giving  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  proficient,  or  telling  them 
that  he  is  clever ;  or  in  the  latter,  to  fulfer  him 
to  go  a  ftep  beyond  what  he  clearly  underftands 
and  is  perfect  in.  For  of  what  ufe  is  it  ?  the 
further  he  bungles  on  and  plunges  into  the 
depths  of  what  he  cannot  fathom,  can  only  tend 
to  embarrafs  and  retard  him  the  more  in  reality, 
till  at  lad  he  is  perplexed  and  confuted,  loll  in 
the  mazes  of  intricacy,  and,  to  make  fhort  of 
the  matter,  obliged  to  begin  all  over  again,  and 
return  to  the  very  firfl  principles  of  the  fcience. 
This  I  have  feen  repeatedly  done,  and  youths  of 
fifteen  years  of  age  obliged,  with  confcious 
fhame,  to  begin  addition  once  more. 

o  Let 
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Let  therefore  the  confcientious  teacher  never 
fuffer  his  pupil  to  go  to  a  fecond  rule,  till  the 
preceding  one  is  thoroughly  understood  and 
mattered. 

To  purfue  a  proper  plan  of  teaching  arith- 
metic, it  is  belt  to  begin  with  practifing  the  pu- 
pil well  on  the  flate,  in  fimple  addition,  till  he 
can  add  perfectly,  and  with  cafe,  four  or  five 
lines  of  figures;  he  may  at  the  fame  period  be 
taught  to  underftand  the  numeration  table  tho- 
roughly, and  fo  as  to  be  able  to  tell  you  at  one 
glance,  the  numerical  value  of  any  number  of 
figures  you  write  down  for  him.  To  facilitate 
his  comprehenfion  of  this  table,  you  might  ob- 
ferve  to  him  that, 

One  figure  is  a  Unit,  ns  3  is-        1  Unit. 

Two  figures  are  Tens,  as         34  are       3  Tens, 

Three  ■  Hundreds,  as        d.t.6  —      ^Hundreds. 

Four    —  •    -        Thoufands,  as      6176  —       6  Thoufands. 

Five    -—      ■     Tens  of  Thouf.  as    272 1 6  —     27,  or  2  Tens  of  Thouf. 

Six      - —    Hund.  of  Th.  as  34^76 —  341,  or  3  Hund.  of  Thouf. 

And  fo  oa  of  the  reft  of  the  Table. 

If  in  adding  the  pupil  is  at  a  lofs,  he  might 
either  be  made  toJ  reckon  on  his  fingers,  or  by 
ftrokes  drawn  on  his  flate,  equal  in  number  to 
the  figure  he  has  to  add ;  for  inftance,  if  he  ha* 
to  add  6  to  5,  let  him  count  on  his  right- 
hand  the  thumb  and  four  fingers,  or  five  ftrokes 
or  dots  made  on  the  flate,  and  that  will  demon- 
ftrate  to  his  conviction  that  5  and  6  are  u.     I 

do 
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do  not  mention  this  as  if  I  imagined  the  parent 
or  teacher  unacquainted  with  the  method,  but 
merely  to  take  the  opportunity  of  alluring 
them,  from  long  practice,  that  the  adoption  of 
it  is  far  preferable  to  tel/higdhe  pupil  that  5  and  6 
are  11,  without  J&eiving  him  that  it  is  fo,  by  fome 
kind  of  proof  and  mode  to  which  he  may  him- 
felf  refort  for  adiftance  and  certainty,  when 
they  are  not  with  him,  or  his  memory  cannot 
help  him  out. 

With  fome  boys  Ihave  found  it  anfwer  equal- 
ly as  well  when  they  were  at  a  lofs  to  know 
how  many  5  and  6  amounted  to,  to  fay  to  them, 
fuppofe  you  had  five  marbles,  and  I  were  to 
give  you  fix  more,  how  many  would  you  have 
then  ?  The  difficulty  being  applied  to  play- 
things, that  their  minds  are  constantly  intent 
upon,  and  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently counting,  is  foon  got  over,  and  they 
will  calculate  it  to  a  nicety  in  their  minds, 
without  ufing  the  above  defcribed  helps  ;  but  if 
it  was  a  thing  in  which  their  attention  was  not 
interefled,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  fo  eafily 
folved  without  other  affiftance. 

Some  boys  however  are  fo  flupid,  dull  of 
comprchenfion,  and  deficient  in  memory,  that 
neither  of  thefe  plans  will  anfwer  the  purpofe, 
and  they  mufl  be  told  every  figure  as  they  go 
along,  which  makes  no  impreffion  on  the- mind, 
or  if  it  does,  it  is  only  for  the  .moment  whife 
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the  leffon  lairs.  With  fuch  pupils  the  teacher 
can  only  have  patience  till  a  change  takes  place 
in  the  unfolding  of  their  impeded  faculties, 
which  fometimes  does  happen,  though  late,  but 
is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  ;  for  fomc 
grow  old  in  that  ftupidity  which  marked  their 
earlier  years. 

"Line  upon  line% precept  upon  precept,"  from 
the  teacher,  and  frequent  attentive  repetition  of 
the  fame  figures  and  lines  of  figures,  is  the  only 
chance  that  boys  of  dull  conceptions  have  of 
learning  any  thing  at  all  in  arithmetic.  I  have 
made  fome  fuch  boys  go  over  the  fame  work  in 
addition  to  me  five  or  fix  times  in  an  afternoon, 
till  they  had  it  almoft  by  heart,  and  there  is  no 
other  method  of  beating  it  into  them  but  that. 

While  pupils  are  in  the  four  firM  rules,  they 
ought  regularly  to  go  over  every  fum  to  the 
teacher,  and  not  as  the  cuftom  too  much  is,  b* 
fet  down  merely  to  work  it  themfelves,  copy  it 
from  another's  book,  or  get  a  fchool-fellow  to 
work  it  for  them  :  a  conscientious  teacher  muft 
not  be  fatisfied  with  that  kind  of  deceitful  per- 
formance, but  he  fhould  always  examine  the 
pupil  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  ac- 
tually make  him  go  over  it.  For  this  early  pre- 
caution and  care  he  will  be  amply  compenfated 
afterwards,  as  the  pupil  advances  in  his  progrefs, 
by  the  correclnefs  with  which  he  will  be  enabled 
to  work  more  intricate  fums  without  giving  the 
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teacher  the  (mailed  trouble  ;  but  if  the  founda- 
tion is  not  well  laid,  much  after-trouble  and 
vexation  are  the  certain  confequence  both  to  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil. 

When  your  fchoiar  is  very  perfect  in  the  ad- 
dition of  whole  numbers,  he  may  proceed  to 
the  subtraction  of  integers,  which  is  much 
Iboner  attained  than  addition,  becaufe  it  is  fim- 
ple,  and  contained  in  a  fmaller  compafs. 

Here  again  the  ?nedium  of  marbles  and  half- 
pence may  be  advantageoufly  ufed,  in  the  Am- 
ple part  of  the  rule,  as  I  have  before  obferved 
and  given  examples  of. 

While  the  pupil  is  thus  learning  to  fubtracl:, 
he  mould  be  preparing  for  multiplication, 
or  the  third  rule,  by  occafionally  getting  by 
heart  a  fmall  portion  of  the  table,  till  he  has 
made  himfelf  complete  mafkr  of  the  whole; 
and  when  that  is  done,  he  may  begin  the  rule 
with  fuccefs  ;  but  till  that  is  effectually  imprelT- 
cd  on  his  mind,  it  is  time  and  labour  loft  to 
attempt  to  work  a  fum  in  it,  and  even  then  the 
teacher  ffoould  carefully  make  him  go  over  the 
work  twice  at  lead  to  himfelf;  for  it  is  only  by 
(ecuring  the  certainty  of  his  correcl:  acquaint- 
ance with  what  relates  to  the  four  rules,  that 
the  fuccefs  of  his  future  progrefs  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  learning  the  multiplication  table  I  would 
make  the  pupil  go  through  it  at  full  length,  as 

o  £  twice 
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twice  1  are  2,  twice  3  are  6,  and  fo  on  till  12  ; 
and  not  begin  3  times  3  are  9,  omitting  the 
1  and  2,  as  is  :he  practife  with  fome  teach- 
ers, imagining  thereby  to  fave  time  and  trouble, 
which  in  the  end  it  is  far  from  doing,  becaufe 
it  is  not  fo  plain  and  impreflive  a  method  as  the 
other. 

When  the  pupil  is  very  perfect  in  multiplica- 
tion, he  fhould  then  go  to  division  ;  and 
while  he  is  praclifing  in  it,  he  fhould  begin  the 
pence  and  Jhillings  table,  to  prepare  him  for  ad- 
dition of  money,  or  compound  addition  as  it  is 
called  ;  and  there  being  no  tables  necefTary  for 
divifion,  he  will  have  the  more  time  to  perfect 
himfelf  in  thefe  two,  before  he  proceeds  to 
pracrife  the  fums  they  relate  to. 

In  learning  divifion  fome  ufe  may  be  made  of 
the  medium  we  have  before  mentioned,  but  not 
fo  much  as  in  the  two  nrfi:  rules  ;  indeed  by  this 
time  the  ufe  of  it  will  not  be  fo  necefTary,  be- 
caufe the  pupil  will  probably  begin  to  have  a 
tolerable  idea  of  figures,  and  the  divifion  of 
them  into  certain  numbers;  but  {till  it  may  be 
praclifed  ;  for  inftance,  in  dividing  4,  6,  8,  by  2. 
Suppofe,  George,  you  had  four  marbles  in  your 
hand,  how  many  two's  would  you  have  ?  Let 
him  take  four  marbles,  and  reckon  the  divifion 
into  two's,  and  the  fame  of  fix  and  eight.  This 
will  lead  him  to  think,  and  try  the  plan  in  more 
difficult  cafes. 

After 
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After  what  I  have  faid  on  the  other  rules,  it 
is  unneceffary  to  obferve  to  the  teacher  that  the 
fame  corrednefs  and  care  is  neceffary  to  perfeel 
the  pupil  in  this,  as  it  is  of  the  fame  importance 
to  him  in  every  point  of  view ;  but  I  think  long 
diviiion  mould  not  be  attempted  till  he  has  gone 
through  compound  addition,  fubtraclion,  and 
multiplication. 

With  refpecl  to  the  pence  and  millings  tables, 
they  mould  be  mod  perfectly  imprefled  on  the 
pupil's  memory,  as  they  enter  into  every  fum 
he  is  about  to  work  in  the  compound  part 
of  the  rules  ;  nothing  but  conftant  and  unre- 
mitting practice  in  making  him  repeat  them  to 
the  teacher,  can  efFeclthat  thorough  recollection 
of  them  which  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
their  being  acled  upon  j  and  if  he  is  fuffered  to 
proceed  without  that  per  feci  acquaintance  with 
them,  it  will  only  confufe,  perplex,  and  in  the 
end  retard  him.  So  it  will  alio  be  with  the  ta- 
bles of  weights,  meaf ures %  &c.  which  he  mud 
now  be  gradually  acquiring  by  heart,  as  he  goes 
along. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  pupil  to  be  able  to 
repeat  the  tables  in  their  natural  order,  but  he 
rnuft,  by  much  praclice  and  exercife  with  the 
teacher,  be  able  to  anfwer  at  once  any  dodging 
queftion  out  of  that  regular  order ;  for  as  the 
tables  are  the  ground-work  and  bafis  of  arith- 
o  4  metic, 
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metic,  the  fuperftructure  can  never  be  well 
raifed  if  that  foundation  is  not  firmly  laid. 

In  teaching  the  pence  table  I  have  found  it 
very  ufeful  to  divide  it  into  certain  frages  or  di~ 
vifions,  toaflift  the  pupil's  memory  when  dodg- 
ing him  in  it ;  as,  for  inftance,  making  the  even 
fhillings,  or  the  fcores,  the  limits  of  thefe  itages, 
I  obferve  to  the  pupil  that  12  pence  are  is.,  and 
that  till  he  comes  to  24  pence,  it  is  one  and  a 
penny,  one  and  two-pence,  one  and  three-pence, 
and  fo  on ;  and  that  24  pence  making  2  millings, 
he  goes  on  again,  two  and  a  penny,  two  and 
two-pence,  two  and  three-pence,  till  he  comes 
to  36  pence,  which  making  3  millings,  begins 
another  flage,  or  place  to  reckon  from ;  and  fo 
on  to  48  pence,  or  4s.,  60  pence,  or  5s.,  &c. 

To  apply  this,  if  I  afk  him  how  much  38 
pence  are,  I  tell  him  to  recollecl  that  36  pence 
make  3  millings,  and  that  38  being  2  more 
pence,  it  makes  3  millings  and  2  pence. 

If  I  afk  him  how  much  65  pence  make,  I 
defire  him  to  obferve  that  60  pence  being  5s., 
65  pence  muft  of  courfe  be  5s.  5d. 

If  I  afk  him  how  much  2gd.  make,  I  tell 
him  to  confider  what  are  the  nearer!  millings  to 
the  2o,d.,  viz.  2s.,  or  24d. ;  very  well,  then 
reckon  on  to  29,  and  tell  me  how  many  odd  pence 
there  are,  viz.  five;  of  courfe  then  29d.  are 
2S.  fd. 

In 
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In  applying  this  method  to  the  /cores  and  tens, 
if  I  afk  him  for  inftance  how  much  2 2d.  make, 
I  obferve,  that  2od.  being  is.  8d.,  the  othe  two 
muft  make  the  amount  is.  icd.  If  I  afk  him, 
how  much  33d.  make,  I  obferve,  that  3od. 
making  2s.  6d.,  the  odd  3  muft  make  the 
amount  2s.  o,d. 

The  ihillings  table  may  be  divided  into 
fcores  or  pounds  in  the  fame  way,  every  20 
making  a  flage  to  reckon  from  ;  for  inftance,  if 
I  afk  the  pupil  how  much  45  (hillings  make, 
there  are  two  twenties,  making  40,  and  5  over; 
or  40  is  the  neareft  ftage  to  the  number  given, 
fo  that  the  amount  is  2I.  $s. 

The  practice  in  fums  of  weight  and  meafure 
fhould  not  be  attempted  till  the  pupil  is  perfecl 
in  compound  addition,  fubtraclion,  multiplica- 
tion, and  divifion  of  money. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  fuffice  for  the  four 
firft  rules,  which  being  the  foundation  of  all 
the  reft,  much  will  not  remain  to  be  faid  on  the 
fubject. 

Inftead  of  making-the  pupil  begin  reduclion, 
or  the  rule  of  three,  immediately  after  the  four 
firft  rules,  it  is,  I  think,  a  good  plan  to  inftrucT 
him  previoufly  in  vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
tions; for  in  many  of  the  preceding  rules 
there  are  cafes  often  occurring,  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  neceflary.  They  will 
not  prove  more  difficult  to  him  in  proportion 

than 
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than  any  other  rule,  if  he  has  a  good  matter, 
and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  four  firtt 
rules.  It  may  do  good,  but  it  cannot  do  harm, 
and  I  believe  fome  matters  practice  that  method 
with  great  fuccefs. 

The  principal  thing  that  the  teacher  will  now 
have  to  attend  to,  is  the  feeing  that  the  pupil 
actually  works  the  fums  himfelf,  and  that  he 
perfectly  underttands  them  when  he  brings  them 
up  for  examination  j  for,  about  this  period  of 
their  progrefs,  the  idle  boys  are  very  apt  to  co- 
py from  each  other's  books,  or  get  their  next 
neighbour  to  work  the  queftions  for  them.  This 
deception  mutt,  therefore,  be  very  carefully 
guarded  againft,  as  it  tends  to  confufe  and  per- 
plex them  in  the  fucceeding  rules,  from  their 
not  being  thoroughly  perfect  in  thofe  which  are 
patted  over  in  the  underhand  way  above  alluded 
to  ;  for  all  the  rules  depend  fo  much,  more  or 
lefs,  upon  one  another,  that  they  mutually  afiitt 
and  elucidate  each  other. 

The  rule  of  three  is  in  general  rather 
puzzling  at  firfl  to  boys,  from  the  difficulty  in 
ttating  the  fums,  and  reducing  the  terms  to 
their  proper  denominations  ;  but  the  teacher 
fhould  make  it  a  point  to  enable  him  to  com-> 
prehend  clearly  the  method  of  ftating  the  work, 
and  bringing  the  quantities  of  the  terms  to  the 
fame  value,  before  he  proceeds  further;  for  in- 
stance, he  might  obferve  to  him,  that  in  the  , 

rule 
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rule  of  three  there  are  three  terms,  fums,  or 
quantities,  given  to  find  a  fourth;  that  two  of 
thefe  fums  or  quantities  are  always  of  the  fame 
kind  or  fpecies  of  article,  fuch  as  money,  fhoes, 
boots,  pairs  of  ftockings,  hundred  weights, 
pounds,  and  ounces  of  fugar,  tea,  coffee,  or 
any  other  commodity;  and  that  of  them  are 
formed  the  ift  and  3d  terms;  the  fingle  one, 
whatever  it  is,  always  (landing  in  the  middle. 

If  the  middle  term  is  a  fmail  fum  or  quantity, 
the  firft  term  will  be  fo  too,  and  fmaller  than 
the  third  ;  and  if  the.  middle  term  is  a  large 
quantity  or  fum,  the  firft  will  be  larger  than  the 
third.  If  the  firft  term  is  pounds  fterling  only 
and  the  third  pounds,  millings,  and  pence, 
both  the  terms  muft  be  reduced  to  the  fame 
denominations  or  parts  of  a  £.  viz.  pence  ;  or  if 
the  third  confifts  of  farthings,  likewife,  both  the 
terms  muft  be  reduced  to  that  denomination. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  firft  and  third  terms 
are,  they  muft  invariably  be  reduced  to  the 
loweft  part  or  proportion  of  the  integral  fum 


given. 


The  middle  term,  if  an  integral  fum  or  quan- 
tity, may  remain  fo ;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  its  remainders  muft  afterwards  be  reduced 
to  the  very  loweft  denomination  it  is  capable 
of:  however,  as  that  does  not  always  happen,  it 
is  beft  to  leave  it  unreduced,  for  the  chance  of 
faving  tirne  and  trouble. 

The 
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The  2d  and  3d  terms  are  always  to  be  mul- 
tiplied together,  and  divided  by  the  ift;  and 
if  the  2d  term  has  been  previoufly  reduced  to 
its  loweft  denomination,  the  quotient  of  that 
divifion  will  be  of  the  fame  name  or  value,  and 
confequently  mull  be  divided  again  by  the  very- 
fame  numbers  that  you  multiplied  the  middle 
term  by,  in  order  to  bring  the  anfwer  into  whole 
numbers.  If  the  middle  term  has  not  been  re- 
duced, the  quotient  will  be  whole  numbers. 

It  is  for  thefe  and  fome  other  reafons,  that  I 
think  the  knowledge  of  fractions  and  decimals 
fhouid  be  acquired  previous  to  the  pupil's  at- 
tempting the  rule  of  three, 

Thebeft  arithmetical  guides  are  Dilworth's  and 
Walkinghame's,  to  the  latter  of  which  there  is  a 
hey  publifhed,  which  gives  you  the  ftatements 
and  principal  work  of  all  the  fums  or  queftions, 
by  which  a  great  deal  of  time,  trouble,  and 
perplexity,  are  faved  to  the  teacher,  who  mould 
never  be  without  that  key.  Vyfe's,  Hutton's, 
Fifher's,  Wingrave's,  and  Bonnycaftle's  Arith- 
metic, are  likewife  confidered  as  good  treatifes, 
and  there  are  feveral  others  befides  from  which 
the  teacher  may  make  his  choice;  but  thefe 
mentioned,  are,  I  believe,  generally  confidered 
among  the  beft. 

In  fehools  it  is  a  good  plan  to  procure  fome 
work  containing  bills  of  parcels,  and  fuch  kind 

of 
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of  matter,  with  the  total  anfwer  only  put  down. 
Your  clafs  being  prepared  with  a  fheet  of  exer- 
cife  or  copy-paper,  give  out  the  feveral  items 
of  a  bill  of  parcels  to  them  yourfeif,  viva  voce, 
allowing  time  enough  to  elapfe  between  each 
article,  and  reading  it  out  fo  plain,  that  every 
one  may  hear  and  put  it  down  correctly  ;  then 
make  them  work  each  item-,  call  up  the  total^ 
and  give  you  the  amount  ;  when,  if  it  does  not 
correfpond  with  the  anfwer  in  the  book,  they 
muft  work  on  till  it  does.  This  ihould  be  prac- 
tifed  twice  a  week,  and  always  the  laft  thing  be- 
fore fchool  is  over,  that  the  time  being  fhort, 
the  pupils  may  pay  the  more  attention  to  it,  in 
order  to  get  out  the  fooner  to  play. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     IV. 


Of  the  Claffics. 


In  applying  the  rules  and  obfervations,  I  pro- 
pofe  to  lay  before  my  readers,  for  facilitating 
the  teaching  of  the  claffics,  and  the  other 
branches  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  upon,  I 
fhall  explain  myfelf  in  as  few  words  as  poffi- 
ble,  confident  with  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity, 
endeavouring  to  render  them  equally  intelligible 
to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Latin  Language. 

In  beginning  to  teach  the  young  pupil  the  La- 
tin language,  in  addition  to  the  making  him 
read  it  correctly,  whether,  after  the  Englifh, 
mode  of  pronunciation,  or  that  which  is  more 
generally  ufed  in  the  Scotch  Univerfities,  and 
on  the  Continent^  and  which  approaches  neareft 
to  the  original  Roman,  the  teacher  fhould  have 
in  view  the  meafure  of  the  verfe,  and  the  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  the  feveral  fyllables,  (for  fyllables  make 
feet,  and  feet  make  verfes,)  according  to  their 
jure  length  or  fnortnefs,  as  laid  down  very  pro- 
perly in  the  Eton  Grammar,  which  I  confider 
to  be  the  bed  now  ufed  in  fchools,  and  prefer- 
able to  Ruddiman's,  on  that  particular  ac- 
count, (though,  in  every  other  refpect,  that 
grammar  is  unexceptionable.)  It  is  impoflible 
for  the  pupil  to  read  Latin  poetry  with  precifion, 
or  feel  the  harmony  of  it,  without  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  feet,  &c.  which  many  teach- 
ers entirely  neglect,  and  do  not  even  underftand 
themfelves.  I  would  advife  fuch  young  affift- 
ants  to  take  the  Eton  Grammar  and  ftudy  it ; 
and  by  teaching  others,  they  will,  by  degrees, 
become  acquainted  with  it  themfelves. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  ground- 
ing the  pupil  well  in  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech. 
It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  beginning  to 
tranflate,  till  he  has  thoroughly  fixed  in  his  me- 
mory the  declenfions,  adjectives,'  pronouns, 
verbs,  adverbs,  proportions,  interjections,  and 
conjunctions ;  thefe  four  lad  are  not  always  fuf- 
ficiently  attended  to,  and  I  ftrongly  recommend 
to  teachers  to  be  very  particular  about  them. 

I  have  known  otherwife  very  good  Latin 
fcholars,  from  not  having  been  thoroughly  made 
acquainted  with  them  and  their  d inunctions*  at 
a  lofs  to  tell  to  which  of  thefe  four  clafTes  many 
little  words  belonged  ;  and,  to  attain  that  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  point,  I  confifterRuDDiMAN  as  the  bell 
guide.  The  more  material  parts  of  fpeech  teach- 
ers will  not  often  overlook,  but  the  four  above 
mentioned  are  too  apt  to  be  very  Rightly  paffed 
over. 

It  is  now  very  generally  and  properly  prac- 
tifed  in  printing  Latin  books,  to  diftinguifh  the 
adverb  from  the  prepofition  by  an  accent  over 
it,  and  that  facilitates  the  matter  a  good  deal  to 
the  pupil,  as  far  as  refpects  adverb  and  prepo- 
fition, but  the  difficulty  principally  feems  to  lay 
in  diftinguifhing  between  the  adverb  and  con- 
junction. The  interjection  is  pretty  ealily  dif- 
tinguifhed,  but  the  misfortune  is,  our  gramma- 
rians do  not  all  feem  to  agree  exactly  what  is  a 
conjunction,  and  what  is  an  adverb;  however, 
as  I  obferved  before,  Ruddiman  is  very  expli- 
cit, and,  I  believe,  very  right  in  thofe  points. " 
There  is  one  obfervation  I  have  always  made  to 
my  pupils,  and  which  I  fhall  juft  mention;  it 
is,  that  every  word  not  being  a  noun  that  relates 
to  time  and  place,  is  an  adverb  ;  as,  cumy  when  5 
tunc,  then  ;  uhi,  where';  quo,  whither,  &c. 

Jt  is  by  fuch  general  and  comprehensive  rules 
as  this,  that  I  have  always  found  the  cleared  and 
beft  ideas  conveyed  to  pupils  in  every  language 
that  I  have  had  any  practice  in;  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  once  more,  inftead  of  telling  a  boy  that 
a  pen  is  a  noun,  a  horfe  is  a  noun,  a  defk  is  a 
noun,  I  have  always  found  it  anfwer  beft,  and 
1  enable 
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enable  him  more  readily  to  parfe,  to  obferve  to 
him  that  every  thing  that  can  be  feen,  felt,  or 
tafted,  is  a  noun,  and  fo  on. 

When  the  pupil  has  got  pretty  forward  in  the 
grammatical  part,  we  will  fay  as  faras  the  v^rbs, 
he  may,  by  way  of  variety,  learn  a  leflbn  daily 
in  the  Vocabulary,  the  choice  of  which  the 
teacher  may  determine  according  to  his  own 
difcretion,  but  I  think  myfelf  the  Winchefter 
is  the  beft  and  moft  copious. 

I  mud  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that  the 
greater  flore  of  words  the  pupil  retains  in  his 
memory,  the  better  is  he  fitted  for  attempting 
tranflation ;  and  that  jufl  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  words  acquired  by  heart,  fo  will  his 
fuccefs  and  facility  in  tranflating  be,  and  the 
neceflity  for  the  help  of  an  Englifh  tranflation 
of  the  author,  greater  or  lefs ;  not  to  mention 
the  proportionate  fhare  of  trouble,  more  or  lefs, 
to  the  teacher. 

This  is  a  point  which  I  mofl:  earneftly  wifli  to 
imprefs  on  the  mind  of  every  teacher  ;  for  I 
think  the  longer  the  pupil  is  kept  to  the  ground- 
work, the  furer  and  more  rapid  will  his  after- 
progrefs  be ;  and  though  at  firft  it  may  not  ap- 
pear fo  quick  as  a  fond  parent  or  a  confcien- 
tious  mafter  would  wifh  to  have  it,  yet  it  will 
foon  encreafe  its  pace,  and  more  than  make  up 
for  the  feeming  loft  time, 

p  It 
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It  is  upon  this  point,  teacher  I  that  the  future 
fuccefs  of  your  pupil,  in  acquiring  a  juft  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  will  depend. 

When  the  pupjl  has  been  well  grounded  in 
the  grammar  and  vocabulary,  let  him  begin  the 
fyntax,  and  at  the  fame  time  Cordcrius,  or  fome 
other  of  the  eafy  -authors  ufually  put  into  the 
hands  of  beginners  :  and  while  he  is  learning  to 
read  and  tranflate  the  languages  with  corre6U 
nefs,  let  him  be  accuftomed  to  pariing  or  nam- 
ing the  particular  part  of  fpeech  to  which  each 
word  belongs,  and  then  to  apply  the  rules  of 
fyntax,  and  felecl:  examples  upon  each  rule, 
from  the  author  he  is  conftruing. 

While  he  is  proceeding  in  this  way,  it  will  be" 
of  the  greateft  advantage  to  him  to  write  down 
in  a  careful,  fair  hand,  the  parfing  of  two  or 
three  fhort  fentences  daily,  and  an  example  or 
two  upon  four  or  five  of  the  rules  of  fynsax, 
picked  out  by  himfelf  from  the  author  he  is 
tranflating  ;  I  fay  in  a  correct  and  fair  hand,  be- 
caufe  I  would  never  fuffer  a  pupil  to  injure  one 
branch  of  his  education,  by  making  it  a  kind  of 
help  to  the  acquirement  of  another  ;  I  allude  to 
fpoiling  his  writing,  which,  at  our  public  fchools, 
is  fo  little  thought  of,  that  I  have  been  perfectly 
aftoniflied  at  the  unintelligible  fcrawls  I  have 
feen  pafs  the  mailer's  examination  with  impu- 
nity ;  for  if  negligence  and  carelefsnefs  is  once 

onljr 
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only  admitted,  and  tolerated  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree in  one  branch,  it  will  open  the  door  to  the 
fame  inaccuracy  in  every  other  branch  ;  and  as 
all  depend,  more  or  lefs,  one  upon  the  other, 
none  (hould  be  flighted  or  neglected. 

The  parting  well  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be 
thoroughly  acquired  by  the  pupil ;  for  without 
knowing  the  particular  part  of  fpeech  to  which 
each  word  belongs,  it  is  morally  impoilible  to 
gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language  ; 
but  beginners  fhould  be  confined  to  the  Ample 
parts  of  fpeech,  without  giving  the  rules. 

I  would  advife  the  teacher  to  make  his  pupil 
well  acquainted  with  the  irregular,  defective, 
and  imperfonal  verbs ;  they  are  of  much  cbnfe- 
quence,  and  ought  to  be  often  recited.  The 
pupil  fhould  alfo  be  conftantly  exercifed  in  de- 
clining nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  on  the 
examples  in  his  grammar. 

Next  to.  Corderiusy  or  fome  fuch  eafy  author, 
I  would  advife  the  teacher  to  put  the  Selects 
/Sacris  et  Prof  an  is,  alternately  into  the  pu- 
pil's hands,  becaufe  the  fubjedte  felected  are  ge- 
nerally eafy  and  plain  Laf  in,  preferable  for  be- 
ginners to  Eutropius  or  Phcedrus.  I  am  aware  that 
Corderius  is  rather  going  out  of  fafhion  in  fchools, 
but  as  there  are  fevcral  little  works  proper  for 
beginners,  the  teacher  may  make  his  own 
choice, 

?  2  Dr. 
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Dr.  Valpy  has  publifhed  a  fmall  collection 
of  Latin  fentences,  felected  from  the  feveral 
claflical  authors,  which  I  think  will  anfwer  very 
well  as  a  fubftitute  for  Corderius.  He  has,  alfa, 
another  publication,  termed  Latin  Dialogues, 
collected  from  the  befl  authors,  which  would 
anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well. 

Many  boys  have  a  very  bad  habrt  of  begin- 
ning to  tranflate,  without  firfl  reading  over  the 
Sentence,  in  order  to  gain  fome  idea  of  the  ge- 
neral drift  and  fenfe  of  it :  this  circumftancs 
ought  to  be  mod  ftrictly  attended  to  by  teach- 
ers, who  mould  always  make  the  pupil  read  to 
a  full  point,  or,  if  a  long  fentence,  to  a  colon, 
or  femicolon  only,  before  he  attempts  to  conftrue 
it :  this  practice,  fteadily  adhered  to,  I  have 
always  found  to  produce  an  almoft  incredible 
good  effect.  When  the  fentence  has  been  fp 
read,  let  him  find  out  of  himfelf  the  nomina^ 
tive  to  the  verb,  or  the  leading  word  of  th§ 
palTage,  and  the  fubftantive  governed  by  the 
verb,  and  fo  forth  of  the  reft  of  the  fentence, 
which  will  always  greatly  aid  and  facilitate  his 
tranflating  it. 

The  teacher  ihould  remember,  that  it  is  not 
merely  going  over  the  Icffon  with  the  pupil,  and 
helping  him  on  with  it,  that  will  make  him  a 
fcholar ;  but  the  teaching  him  how  to  find  out 
and  arrange,  by  rules,  the  conftru&ion  of  any 
fentence. 

When 
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When  the  lefTon  is  conftrued,  make  him,  at 
lead,  parfe  four  lines  of  it,  and  then  commit 
to  paper  neatly,  the  feveral  words  fo  parfed,  to 
fhew  up  at  the  next  leflbn,  or  at  whatever  time 
you  may  find  it  convenient  to  appoint. 

It  is  by  no  means  neceflary  for  me  to  point 
Out  the  particular  methods  teachers  mould 
adopt,  to  put  thefe  rules  and  obfervations  in 
practice ;  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to  (rate  what  I 
have  found  to  be  the  mod  ufeful  and  effectual 
in  the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  leaving  it 
to  my  readers  to  follow  them  up  in  that  way 
which  they  themfelves  may  find  mod  conveni- 
ent, according  to  the  plan  of  the  fchool,  or  the 
nature  of  the  tuition  they  are  employed  in. 

I  am  now  addrefling  myfelf  to  teachers  on 
general  principles,  as  far  as  refpects  the  feveral 
branches  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  of:  it  is 
for  them  to  apply  them  in  detail,  and  to  adapt 
them  to  their  own  fituations,  and  their  pupil's 
cafes. 

After  the  pupil  has  been  fome  time  employed 
upon  the  Seleftte,  the  teacher  may  give  him  jE«- 
tropius  and  Phcedrus  alternately ;  the  former  at 
the  fame  time  will  give  him  two  advantages,  that 
of  continuing  his  Latin,  and  at  the  fame  time 
acquiring  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftory :  he  may  at  the  fame  time,  alfo, 
read  the  Heathen  Gods  or  Pantheon  occafion- 
ally,  and  begin  to  turn  Englifh  into  Latin ;  for 
p  3  which 
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which  purpofe  I  think  Clarke's-  Introduction  is 
the  bed  that  can  be  put  into  his  hands :  the 
teacher  will  alfo  have  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Tocquofs  Key  to  it,  mentioned  under  a  former 
head  of  this  work. 

In  writing  the  exercifes,  I  beg  leave  again 
ftrongly  to  recommend  to  the  matter  to  make 
the  pupil  write  them  neatly  and  correclly,  to 
put  the  proper  points  and  capital  letters,  where 
they  mould  be,  viz.  at  the  beginning  of  para- 
graphs and  fentences,  and  after  a  full  flop  ;  to 
words  that  are  nouns  5  to  names  of  men,  cities, 
rivers,  &c.  ;  the  adjectives,  verbs,  &c.  begin- 
ning with/mall  letters.  In  this  the  teacher  can- 
not be  too, particular,  as  it  will  lay  the  founda* 
tion  forprecifion  and  correctnefs  in  writing  Eng- 
lifh,  and  in  every  thing  elfe  the  pupil  does.  Upon 
a  bafis  and  foundation  thus  laid,  the  fuperftruc- 
ture  of  claflical  knowledge  may  be  eafily  eredt- 
cd  ;  but  the  fame  exactnefs,  the  fame  precifion 
mult  be  ftrictly  continued  through  every  pro- 
greflive  ftage  of  the  pupil's  advancement,  nor 
Ihould  the  teacher  fuffer  even  a  lingle  error  in 
reading  to  pafs  by  unnoticed. 

All  errors  in  education  (fays  Locke,)  mould 
be  lefs  palliated  than  any  other,  for  thefe,  like 
faults  in  the  iirft  concoction  of  any  article  that 
are  never  mended  in  *  the  fecond  or  third,  carry 
their  afterwards  incorrigible  taint  with  them 
through  all  the  fubfequent  parts  of  life. 

in 
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In  correcting  the  Latin  themes  or  exercifes 
of  any  kind,  the  pupil  will  find  great  advanta- 
ges in  its  being  done  with  red  ink,  to  diftinguifh 
more  clearly  and  effectually  the  errors  he  has 
committed ;  and  the  writing  it  over  fair  after- 
wards will  tend  to  prevent  him  from  repeating 
the  fame  faults  again. 

I  have  alfo  found  it  very  ufefuj  to  make  the 
pupil  write  the  tranflation  of  an  eafy  piece  of 
Latin,  and  the  next  day  make  that  Englifli 
again  into  Latin  viva  voce,  and  without  writing 
it  at  all. 

In  reading  the  inferior  clafllcs,  the  young 
pupil  may  fometimes  with  fafety  be  permitted 
to  ufe  an  ordo  in  learning  his  leflbn,  but  in  re- 
citing it  to  the  mailer  it  mould  be  done  from 
the  text  ;  very  little  ufe,  if  pofTible,  fhould  be 
made  of  an  Englifh  tranflation,  but  to  fome  na- 
turally dull  boys  it  mufl  be  allowed  as  a  kind  of 
guide,  for  probably  without  fome  help  of  that 
kind  they  would  take  a  difgufl  to  the  language, 
and  never  do  any  good  at  all.  Brighter  boys 
will  have  no  occafion  for  fuch  afliflance ;  how- 
ever, in  all  this  the  teacher  mufl  judge  for  him- 
felf,  as  it  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  any  certain 
rules  that  will  alike  apply  to  every  pupil. 

If  tranflations  and  orders  can  be  done  with- 
out, fo  much  the  better  ;  they  certainly  tend  to 
make  boys  relax  in  their  application,  and  not 
turn  over  their  dictionaries  fo  much  as  they 

8  4  ought 
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ought  to  do,  but  otherwife  I  fee  no  harm  in 
their  being  ufed  for  a  time  ;  rather  much  the 
contrary,  efpecially,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
in  the  cafe  of  dull  and  backward  boys. 

When  Entropiusy  Cornelius  Nepot,  and  Ph<edrus 
have  for  fome  time  been  attended  to,  the  teach- 
er may  give  the  pupil  Caefar's  Commentaries 
and  Ovid  ;  the  one  a  mod  elegant,  and  perfpi- 
cuous  profe  writer,  and  the  other  an  amufing 
interefting  poet,  full  of  allegorical  beauties  and 
fublimities,  according  with  the  fabulous  notions 
of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote  :  from  him  I 
would  feleifl  the  moft  approved  fables,  fuch  as 
Pyramus  and  Thifbe,  &c. ;  indeed  the  Eton  Se- 
lection is  the  compleateft  that  could  be  well 
made. 

To  them  Virgil  and  Terence,  alternately  ex- 
changed for  Juftin,  Tully's  Offices,  or  any 
other  good  profe  writer  the  teacher  thinks  n% 
may  fucceed  ;  and  at  this  period  of  the  pupil's 
progrefs,  more  regard  than  ever  muft  be  paid 
to  the  reading  with  poetical  propriety,  and  at- 
tention to  the  meafure  of  the  \crfe. 

Horace,  with  Juvenal,  Plutarch,  Tacitus, 
and  any  of  the  other  authors  occafionally  dip- 
ped into,  clofe  the  ufual  lift  of  claffical  books; 
but  the  mailer  will  always  be  the  bed  judge 
when  and  what  particular  author  the  pupil 
Should  read,  at  the  feveral  periods  of  his  pro- 
grefs. 

The 
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The  exercife  of  the  memory  mould  early  be 
attended  to  by  the  teacher,  and  from  the  time 
the  pupil  begins  to  read  Cornelius  Nepos  and 
Phaedrus,  he  mould  be  praclifed  every  day,  by 
learning  five  or  fix  lines  by  heart,  and  fo  in- 
creafing  the  number  as  he  proceeds  in  his  im- 
provement ;  but  not  to  carry  it  fo  far  as  to 
make  it  burdenfome  to  him,  or  too  difficult  to 
be  learned  ;  in  that  cafe  he  would  be  difgufted 
with  the  language,  and  that  fhould  by  all  means 
be  avoided. 

In  teaching  Latin  or  Greek,  I  think  it  is  very 
necefTary,  if  poflible,  (and  if  'the  clafs  be  not 
too  large,)  to  make  the  pupil  go  through  the 
whole  leffon,  or  he  will  only  partially  know  it ; 
for  many  boys  have  a  trick  of  only  learning  the 
few  lines  that  they  expect  will  come  to  their 
fhare. 

I  repeat  it,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  too  particu- 
lar in  conftantly  exercifing  the  pupil  upon  the 
eight  parts  of  fpeech,  particularly  the  nouns, 
pronouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  making  him 
decline  examples  upon  each  of  them  firrr,  and 
go  through  the  verbs  from  time  to  time,  always 
varying  the  words. 

The  plainer!  way  in  which  I  have  found  the 
verbs  to  be  laid  down  in  any  grammar  is  in 
Ruddiman^s.  In  that  particular  the  Wefrminftcr 
is  a  per  feci:  puzzle  to  boys,  and  even  to  grown 
people  unaccuitomed  to  it.     For  an  explanation 

of 
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of  the  various  figures  in  grammar,  fyntax,  and 
profody,  with  the  Art  of  Scanning,  I  refer  the 
teacher  to  the  Eton  Grammar,  and  Dr.  Valpy's 
Introduction,  which  will  be  found  very  ufeful 
in  thofe  refpecls ;  the  pupil  ought  to  be  made 
very  perfect  in  them,  and  the  difference  between 
literal  and  elegant  tranflations  fhould  be  pointed 
out  to  him. 

The  attainment  of  the  Latin  language  is  fo 
neceffary  to  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Englifh  and  other  modern  languages,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  underftand  them  fully  without  it, 
fo  many  of  their  words  being  derived  from,  or 
connected  with  the  Latin  in  fome  way  or  other, 
Befides,  the  Latin  Grammar  is  very  juftly  con- 
fidered  as  the  bafis  or  ground-work  of  all  the 
other  grammars,  in  almoft  every  language,  and 
particularly  the  European :  indeed  there  is  fo 
much  of  Latin  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  that  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  one  can  hardly 
be  attained  without  fome  knowledge  of  the 
other. 

The  principal  end  of  inftructing  a  youth  de- 
figned  for  bufinefs,  in  the  Latin  language  (fays 
one  of  our  writers,)  is  to  make  him  a  greater 
m after  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  the  way 
to  apply  and  render  it  moft  effectual  to  that 
end,  is  to  ufe  him  frequently  to  Englifh  tran- 
flations :  the  meaning  and  fcnfc  of  the  authors 
will  thereby  be   impreffed  on  his  mind  with 

greater 
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greater  advantage,  and  in  time  he  will  acquire 
a  clear,  juft,  and  natural  manner  of  exprefling 
his  thoughts  on  all  occafions,  as  well  as  pro- 
priety of  ftyle ;  and  write  with  that  elegance 
and  good  fenfe,  which  fo  much  diftinguiih  one 
man  from  another,  and  are  abfolutely  requifite 
for  all  that  hope  to  be  conliderable  in  the 
world. 

In  reading  the  poets,  it  is  very  proper  for 
the  teacher  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  fabulous 
meanings,  metaphors,  and  allegorical  references 
that  are  always  occurring.     Many  young  boys 
are  apt  to  conceive,  (if  it  be  not  otherwife  ex- 
plained to  them,)  that  what  they  read  of  Jupi- 
ter, Juno,  Venus,  Neptune,  and  the  other  di- 
vinities is  true,  and  not  fabulous  ;  indeed  they 
have  not  any  other  idea  of  the  matter,  if  care 
is  not  taken  at  firft  to  inform  them  to  the  con- 
trary.    The  teacher,  therefore,  mould  tell   the 
pupil  upon  his  beginning  to  learn  Latin,  that 
what   he  will  meet  with  in  the  courfe  of  his 
progrefs  in  the  itudy  of  that  language,  refpedt- 
ing  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  and  goddeffes, 
nymphs,  fylvans,  &c.  is  all  imaginary  and  fabu- 
lous ;  that  fuch  deities  never  exifted,  but  in  the 
corrupt  and  fuperftitious  ideas  of  unenlightened 
heathens,  or  in  the  imaginations  of  their  nifto- 
rians  and  poets,  whofe  works  were  greatly  af- 
fifted  and  ornamented  by  thofe  flowery  figures^ 
gnd  fabulous fublimities>  derived  from  the  prevail- 
ing 
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ing  notions  of  the  times  in  whfch  shey  wrote, 
1  would  inform  him  that  there  was  but  one  God, 
the  Supreme  Creator,"  Preferver,  and  Benefac- 
tor of  the  creatures  which  he  has  made  ;  and 
that  all  nations  of  the  earth  ever  had,  and  frill 
have,  fome  idea  or  notion  of  fuch  a  Being  or 
Power*,  but  that  through  ignorance,  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  want  of  reafon,  they  did,  and  (till 
worfhip  that  power  under  various  names,  fub- 
fiituting  celeflial  and  terrcftiaj  objects  for  the 
true  God.  They  gave  to  ideas,  thoughts,  paf- 
lions,  and  affections  of  the  mind,  a  bodily  form 
and  fubftance;  in  fhort,  they  gave  to  airy  no- 
thing, a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

In  applying  this  fact  to  the  great  founders  of 
all  our  claflical  knowledge,  and  to  the  authors 
of  thofe  beautiful  fpecimens  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  compofition,  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  through  the 
long  feries  of  ages,  i«mutilated  and  uninjured, 
I  would  inform  my  pupil  what  the  origin  of 
idolatry  was, 

I  would  defcribe  to  him  that  men,  having 
been  led  away  by  the  warmth  of  their  paflions, 
had  fallen  into  the  mod  difgraceful  crimes,  and 
that  having,  by  degrees  afterwards,  loft  the  re- 

*  "  The  confent  of  all  men,"  fays  Seneca, "  is  of*  very  great 
weight  with  us :  a  mark  that  a  thing  is  true,  is  when  it  ap- 
pears fo  to  all  the  world :  thus  we  conclude  there  is  a  Divi- 
nity, becaufe  all  men  believe  it,  there  being  no  nation,  how 
corrupt  focvcr  they  be,,  which  deny  it.'* 

membrane* 
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inembrance  of  their  origin  and  of  their  Creator* 
they  had  formed  for  themfelves,  or  adopted  new 
divinities  ready  made  to  their  hands  ;  that  at 
firft  they  worfhipped  the  fun,  moon,  and  ft ars, 
becaufe  nothing  more  beautiful  and  ftriking 
prefented  itfelf  to  their  fenfes,  which  were  alone 
the  guides  of  theif  judgment,  reafon  Udng  ob- 
fcured  by  appetite,  if  nor  totally  obliterated 
from  their  perverted  minds  ;  that  in  procefs  of 
time  they  worfhipped  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  dog9 
the  ferpent,  the  crocodile,  and,  in  ihort,  almoft 
every  other  animal,  according  to  the  abfurd  and 
miftaken  notions  of  the  feverai  nations  who 
adopted  them  for  the  objedls  of  their  worlhip  ; 
that  afterwards  they  paid  to  men  the  fame  wor- 
ship that  is  due  to  God  only  ;  that  fome  authors 
are  of  opinion,  that  Ninus,  king  of  Affyria,  was 
the  firil  who  fell  into  this  error,  towards  the 
year  1945,  after  the  creation,  and  that  having 
publicly  fet  up  the  ftatue  of  his  father  Belus, 
he  had  ordered  his  people  to  offer  up  their  vows 
and  prayers  to  this  ftatue ;  and  that  after  his 
example,  (according  to  thofe  authors)  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  decreed  divine  honours  to  their 
princes  and  heroes,  who  had  deferved  well  of 
mankind. 

1  would  then  inform  him  that  it  was  by  thefe 
means  that  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Hercu- 
les, and  others,  were  ranked  among  the  inhabi- 
tants 
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tancs  of  heaven,  and  afterwards  patted  for  gods^ 
to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid  by  the  com- 
mon conferit  of  all  nations,  and  efpecially  of 
the  Greeks,  who  were  at  that  period  efteemed 
the  wifeft  and  the  mod  learned  people  on  earth. 

I  would  alfo  inform  my  pupil,  that  the  epocha 
of  the  taking  of  Troy,  is  that  which  furnifhes 
us  with  the  neareft  and  trued  date  of  the  fabu- 
lous and  heroic  times :  that  this  great  event 
happened  in  the  2820th  year  of  the  world,  and 
about  308  years  after  the  departure  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt. 

That  thofe  ages  of  fiction  and  romance,  where 
the  poets  place  their  heroes,  the  offspring  of  the 
gods,  are  not  very  remote  from  the  above-men- 
tioned asra,  and  that  round  this  epocha,  there- 
fore we  may  gather  what  is  mod  illuftrious 
and  great  in  the  heroic  times ;  Tuch  as  the  ex- 
ploits of  thofe  worthies  embarked  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Jafon,  Hercules,  Or- 
pheus, Gift  or,  Pollux,  &c  ;  and  that  in  the  age 
of  Priam,  who  was  king  of  Troy,  we  fee  Achil- 
les, Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Heclor\  Ulyffes,  Diomed, 
and  Eneas,  with  many  others,  the  boaft  of 
nations,  and  the  pride  of  the  mod  renowned 
families. 

I  would  alfo  inform  him,  that  at  this  period 
the  tranfaclions  of  Holy  Writ  are  alfo  molt  re- 
markable ;  fuch  as  the  prodigious  ftrength  of 

Sam/on, 
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Sam/on,  and  his  amazing  exploits  ;  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Eli ;  Samuel,  the  chofen  prophet  of 
God  ;  Saul%  the  firft  king  of  Ifrael,  his  victories, 
preemption,  and  unhappy  fall:  and  that  to 
him,  in  the  year  2949,  fucceeded  David,  who 
was  the  diftinguifhed  favourite  of  Heaven,  ancl 
is  ftyled,  in  Scripture,  the  man  according  to 
God's  own  heart ;  and  that  to  this  pious  warrior 
fucceeded  Solomon,  famed  for  his  wifdom  and 
pacific  virtues,  and  for  the  building  the  Temple 
to  the  Moil  High. 

He  might  alfo  be  told,  that  it  mull  argue  but 
a  very  little  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  believe 
that  idolatry  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole 
world  by  the  lingle  example,  and  in  imitation 
of  Ninus  alone  ;  men  found  the  fources  of  it 
in  the  corruption  of  their  own  hearts,  and  ef- 
pecially  in  the  weaknefs,  irregularity,  and  difor- 
der  of  their  own  imaginations ;  indeed,  as  a 
proof  of  this,  idolatry  was  found  eftablifhed  in 
America  upon  the  firft  difcovery  of  it,  where 
there  was  very  little  probability  of  the  people 
ever  having  heard  the  name  of  Ninus  mentioned 


In  (hort,  I  would  account  to  the  pupil  for  thofe 
imaginary  deities  in  this  fummary  way:  that 
the  Pagans  or  Heathens  had  the  weaknefs  and 
abfurdity  to  give  imaginary  places  in  heaven, 
and  to. 'rank  as  gods,  (in  their  own  ideal  fancy) 

thofe 
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thofe  heroes  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelvei 
by  their  great  actions,  and  the  ufeful  fervices* 
which  they  had  done  to  men,  confidering  this1 
as  the  befl  mode  of  doing  them  honour;  by 
which  means  thefe  heroes,  at  leaft,  lived  in  their 
imaginations,  and  in  their  poetical  works,  and 
are  handed  down  to  the  notice  of  pofterity. 

In  commenting  upon  this  fubject,  the  teacher 
might  alfo  direct  the  attention  of  his  pupil  to 
the  various  accounts  of  the  idolatries  of  the  fe- 
veral  nations  neighbouring  to  and  furrounding 
that  facred  land,  which  was  the  fceneof  molt  of 
the  occurrences  defcribed  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
which  fufficient  proofs  of  the  general  depravity 
and  idolatry  of  mankind  may  be  found,  to  keep 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  fome  kind  of  coun- 
tenance for  their  abfurdities. 

He  might  alfo  be  told;  that,  at  this  moment, 
the  Chinefe,  the  Per/ians,  the  Indians,  the  Cqffrees, 
beiides  many  recently  difcovered  nations,  are 
guilty  of  thegrofleft  idolatry,  owing  to  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  their  reafon,  which  is  dimmed  and 
almoft  extinguifhed  by  carnal  lufts  and  appe- 
tites, and  to  that  profound  ignorance  which  is 
the  confequence  of  the  Great  Sun  of  Righteouf- 
nefs  and  Revelation  not  having  yet  arifen,  or 
even  dawned  upon  their  deplorably  benighted 
minds.  "  Sifunt  lachrynice  rerum,  bis  de  jure  deben- 
ture' if  If  we  have  tears  to  fried  at  others  mi- 
ferics,  thefe  are  proper  objects  of  them." 

As 
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As  the  Latin  authors,  and  efpecially  the  poets, 
abound  very  much  in  allegories,  figures  and  fi- 
milies,  in  aid  of  the  lively  imagery  of  their 
fabulous  compofitions,  it  is  the  teacher's  duty, 
as  he  goes  along,  to  point  out  to  the  pupil  the 
concealed  meanings  veiled  under  thefe  allegori- 
cal forms,  and  the  particular  beauties  of  thofe 
figures  and  fimilics  that  are  fo  plentifully  fcat- 
tered  up  and  down  throughout  their  works  ;  and 
alfo  thofe  narrative  incidents  of  Pagan  tradition- 
al hiftory,  which  accord  with  the  facred  hifto- 
rical  facts  contained  in  the  Bible. 

For  inftance,  I  would  obferve  to  him,  that  it 
is  evident  the  Romans  were  acquainted,  by  tradi- 
tion or  otherwife,  with  the  circumftance  of  the 
creation,  the  happy  ftate  of  Paradife,  reprefented 
under  the  idea  of  the  golden  age,  and  efpecially 
the  general  deluge,  from  the  very  interefr- 
ing  and  affecting  manner  in  which  it  is  defcri- 
bed  by  Ovid  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Metamor- 
phofes  ;  to  which  I  would  make  the  pupil  turn 
and  read  the  poetical  defcription  of  it,  while 
his  mind  was  intent  upon  the  fubjecft,  explain- 
ing to  him  the  great  iimilarity  there  is,  between 
the  Pagan  hiftory  of  that  deluge,  in  which  Deu- 
calion and  Pbyrra  are  the  only  refcued,  and  that 
e»f  fcriptural  authority  of  which  Noah  and  his 
family  are  the  only  furvivors :  but  I  would  not 
flop  there,  I  would  defcribe  to  him  what  was 
fneant  by  the  allegorical  allufion  of  Deucalion 
q  .    and 
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and  Pyrrba  being  ordered  to  caft  their  mother's 
bones  behind  them,  ("  Materna  off  a  poft  tergum  jac^ 
tare")  explaining  it  as  an  order  to  throw  ft  ones 
behind  them,  which  being  the  harder!:  fubftance 
on  the  furface  of  our  mother  earth,  Ovid  terms 
its  bones. 

The  teacher  might  alfo,  upon  this  point,  re- 
mark to  the  pupil,  the  near  affinity  this  has  to 
the  declaration  of  Scripture,  "  that  we  were 
taken  from  the  dufty  and  muft  return  to  duft :"  in- 
deed, upon  all  occafions  I  would  accuftom  him 
to  compare  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  pro- 
fane writers  with  the  facred,  by  which  he  will 
perceive,  even  through  the  veil  of  ignorance  and 
fuperftition,  a  mod  amazing  coincidence  and 
connection  of  thoughts  between  them,  proving 
that  even  the  unenlightened  heathens  were  not 
unacquainted  with  many  of  thofe  hiftorical  facts, 
"which  are  noticed  in  the  facred  writings,  and  that 
we  fhould  confequently  give  the  greater  credit 
to  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  from  circum- 
ftances  fo  (trongly  corroborated. 

Befides  pointing  out  to  him  the  religious  and 
fublime  veneration  with  which  the  poet  fo  beau- 
tifully makes  che  refcued  pair  approach  the 
temple  of  the  goddefs,  to  return  thanks  for  their 
deliverance,  and  confult  the  Oracle  as  to  their 
future  fate,  I  would  point  out  to  him  the  ele- 
gance of  the  previous  affecting  addrefs  of  Deu- 
calion. 
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nation  to  his  wife.  <f  Ohforor!  Oh  conjux!  Ob 
femina  Jola  fuperjles  t"  &c. 

On  fuch  an  occafion  as  this,  I  would  alfo 
give  him  to  underftand,  that  though  the  Ro- 
mans were  funk  in  fuperftition  and  idolatry, 
there  were,  notwithstanding,  among  them,  men 
of  fuch  fuperior  and  enlightened  minds,  that 
without  the  aid  of  revelation,  and  by  the  mere 
ilrength  and  light  of  nature  and  reafon  (though 
but  a  glimmering  one)  they  had  very  juft  ideas 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul ;  very  excellent  and  evident  proofs 
of  which  may  be  found  in  that  moll  ufeful 
compilation,  entitled,  u  Seleclae  e  Profanis," 
and  which  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recommended 
to  teachers,  as  very  fit  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  pupils,  as  foon  as  they  begin  Latin 
tranflations :  in  point  of  religion,  morals,  Aand 
found  fenfe,  it  is  unequalled  as  a  fchool  book: 
the  plan  of  it  was  recommended  by  Rollin. 

There  the  pupil  will  fee  a  Cicero,  a  Seneca,  a 
Plato,  aflifted  only  by  the  mere  light  of  reafon, 
arguing  in  fuch  a  way  that  would  do  honour  to 
a  warm  and  well  informed  Chriitian  ;  nay,  fu- 
perior to  the  general  run  of  people  even  in  this 
learned  and  enlightened  age. 

He  will  there  obferve  the  profound  veneration 

with  which  the  nature  of  the  gods  is  treated  of, 

the   refpedfui    homage    and   reverence  recom- 

mended  as  due  to  them  from  the  objects  of  their 

Q,  2  fuppofed 
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fuppofed  conftant  beneficence  and  protection, 
and  the  ideas  that  were  entertained  of  their  om- 
nipotence; he  will,  with  me,  regret  that  men, 
whofe  minds  were  fo  fuperior  in  knowledge  and 
reafon,  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  the 
furrounding  nations,  fhould  have  been  obliged 
to  grope  about  in  the  dark,  and  vainly  ftruggle 
to  reach  that  point  of  certainty,  which  revela- 
tion has  enabled  us  in  thefe  our  days  to  attain, 
refpecling  the  one  only  and  true  God  ;  he  will, 
with  me,  drop  the  fympathetic  tear,  when  he 
reflects  that,  loft  in  the  mazes  of  doubt  and  er- 
ror, the  Romans,  the  lords  and  matters  of  the 
known  world,  the  literati  of  their  age,  the  he- 
roes of  the  earth,  in  the  deplorable  blindnefs  of 
their  hearts,  worfhipped  imaginary  gods.  Oh! 
had  he  but  deigned  to  lift  up  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  them,  had  he  but  permitted 
the  great  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  Jhine 
upon  their  benighted  minds,  fo  afMed,  what 
might  not  have  been  expected  for  the  good  of 
the  human  race,  from  the  talents,  the  virtues, 
the  learning,  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  for  which 
that  heroic  people  were  once  fo  juftly  admired 
and  celebrated  ! 

I  faid  Shine— for  that  Great  Su,n  was  then 
arifing  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in  the  days  of 
Auguftus  Caefar,  when  Roman  literature  and 
fame  were  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  celebrity  ;  and 
it  is  not  without  reafon  that  Virgil's  Addrefs  to 

Pollio, 
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Pollio,  is  fuppofed  to  be  prophetic  of  that  then 
pending  great  event.  Here  again  a  field  opens 
for  the  teacher  to  point  out  to  his  pupil  the 
great  afliftance  derived  from  Pagan  hiftory  and 
learning,  in  afcertaining  and  confirming  the 
facts  of  our  holy  religion:  he  might  here  irate 
to  him,  that  upon  the  indifputable  authority 
of  Roman  hiftorians  then  in  being,  and  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Judea  under  Csefar 
Auguftus  in  particular,  a  great  personage, 
long  promifed  to  the  expecting  world,  was  born 
in  Bethlehem,  a  fmall  village  of  Judea,  as  fore- 
told ;  and  that  foon  after,  in  confequence  of  a 
decree  of  the  Emperor,  that  all  the  furrounding 
countries  fhould  be  taxed  ;  Jofeph  and  Mary, 
the  reputed  parents  of  the  child  Jefus,  alfo  went 
up  to  Jerufalem  to  be  taxed ;  and  that  Herod, 
having  learnt  the  circumftance  of  his  birth,  and 
his  future  high  deftination,  from  the  magi  or 
learned  priefts  of  thofe  days,  caufed  all  the 
children  of  Judea  of  a  certain  age  to  be  mur- 
dered, in  hopes  of  deflroying  the  fuppofed  in- 
fant rival  of  his  power,  and  of  his  matter's 
throne. 

The  teacher  might  obferve  to  his  pupil,  that 
Judea  was  then  only  a  tributary  province  to 
the  Roman  empire,  and.  governed  under  the 
Emperor  by  a  Prefect :  ne  might,  alfo,  give 
him  a  fhort  view  of  the  ftate  of  civilization  and 
q  3  fociety 
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fociety  £t  that  time  throughout  the  known 
world,  and  particularly  defcribe  to  him  the  rude 
and  barbarous  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bri^ 
tain,  by  which  his  curiofity  might  be  induced 
to  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  civilization 
in  his  native  country  down  to  the  prefent  day, 
and  be  a  conftderable  fpur  to  his  acquiring  the 
hiftory  of  England. 

In  purfuing  the  ftudy  of  the  daffies,  I  would 
always  endeavour  to  make  them  a  help  to  the 
pupil  in  the  acquirements  of  ether  knowledge  ; 
and  I  would  lofe  no  opportunity  whatever  of 
commenting  upon  any  pafTages  in  them  that 
could  at  all  tend  to  inftrudt  him  in  religion, 
ethics,  hiftory,  geography,  aftronomy,  chrono- 
logy, or,  in  fhort,  in  any  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
that  can  tend  to  improve  the  head,  or  mend  the 
heart. 

In  the  works  of  the  profane  writers  before 
mentioned,  as  the  befl  fclection  for  beginners, 
befides  difcourling  fo  fenfibly  and  reverently  of 
the  nature  of  the  imaginary  beings,  whom  they 
vyorfhipped  inftead  of  the  true  God,  who  wa? 
utterly*  unknown  to  them,  (though  at  the  fame 
time  they  fuppofed  them  to  pofTefs  all  the  attri- 
butes which  we  generally  afcribe  to  the  Creator) 
we  find  them  reafoning  with  the  great  efc  juftice 
and  ftrength  of  argument,  in  favour  of  and  in 
fupport  o£   the  immortality  of  the  foul,    and 

bringing 
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bringing  ftich  powerful  and  conclusive  proofs  to 
convince  their  readers  of  the  truth  and  reality 
of  what  they  believed,  that  we  might  very  fairly 
fuppofe  an  enlightened  Chrifrian  of  the  prefent 
day,  to  have  had  a  hand  in  aflifting  them,  if  we 
did  not  know  to  the  contrary.  Let  it  alfo  be 
remembered,  that  Socrates  died  a  willing  mar- 
tyr to  his  belief  of  one  only  Supreme  Being, 
ridiculing,  to  the  lafr,  the  idea  of  many  gods. 

When  M.  T.  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  fon, 
affectingly  tells  him  that  there  is  fomething 
within  him  which  convinces  him  that  he  has  a 
foul,  that  it  is  immortal,  and  that  the  greatefr. 
happinefs  he  expects  or  propofes  to  himfelf  after 
death,  is  the  meeting  again  with  his  dearefb  re- 
lations and  friends,  and  converting  with  the 
great  men  and  heroes  of-  the  age  whom  he  had 
known,  and  thofe  of  pail  ages  of  whom  he  had 
written  ;  who,  in  perufing  works  breathing  fuch 
fentiments,  would  not  almoft  be  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  life  and  immortality  had  then  actually 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  gofpel  ?  but  we 
are  fure  they  had  not ;  and  therefore  the  greater 
the  merit  and  praife  due  to  thofe  fir  ft  of  philo- 
phers,  thofe  greater!:  of  men. 

I  not  only  confider  claflical  knowledge  as  the 
fureft  means  of  improving  our  ftyle,  and  per- 
fecting us  in  human  learning ;  but  as  a  great 
help  to  our  religious,  moral,  and  philofophical 
attainments.      The   works    of    Seneca  form  a 

Q  4  com- 
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compleat  fyftem  of  ethics.  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Ariftotle,  in  their  feveral  fpecies  of  writing, 
are  extensively  ufeful.  The  Roman  and  Grecian 
hiftorians  in  general  are  clear,  perfpicuous,  and 
elegant,  fit  models  for  imitation  by  the  hiflori- 
ans  of  the  prefent  claffical  age;  in  fhort,  all 
their  writers  pofTefs  more  or  lefs  utility,  beauty, 
harmony,  and  elegance. 

In  reading  fuch  authors  as  thefe,  the  pupil  is 
not  only  to  tranflare  the  leflbn  with  precifron, 
but  the  teacher  mull  accuftom  him  to  dwell  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  feveral  paflages  that  are 
pointed  out  to  him  as  fuch,  and  to  derive  al{ 
the  knowledge  he  can  of  other  fciences,  from 
theallufions  that  he  will  be  continually  meeting 
with  in  the  cladicai  writers.  For  inftance;  in 
Ovid,  book  lit,  line  344,  we  find 

"   Lu?ia  quatsr  j unci  is  imptirat  cornibus  orbem.v 
u  The  moon  had  four  times  filled  her  orb   by  joining 
her  horns/' 

I  would  not  fuffer  him  barely  to  tranflatc  this, 
but  I  would  uke  occalion  to  point  out  to  him 
that  it  was  a  figure  in  poetry,  and  implied  that 
four  months  had  elapfed;  informing  him,  that  by 
the  fcience  of  afironomy>  we  know  that  the  moon 
takes  one  of  our  months  to  revolve  round  the 
earth,  and  that  during  this  revolution,  fhe  has 
the  appearance  of  a  horn  or  crefcent  in  her  firft 
and  iaft  quarters,  which  in  her  progrefs  being 

gradually 
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gradually  filled  up,  and  encreafing  to  a  corn- 
pleat  orb,  is  termed,  by  the  poet,  joining  her 
horns  together,  to  make  that  orbicular  appear* 
,ance. 

Again,  book  iii,  line  50,  of  the  fame  au- 
thor: 

"  Fecerat  exiguas  jam  fol  altijjimus  umbras?* 

if  The  meridian  fun  had  IdTened  the  madows  of  things. fJ 

Here  I  would  explain  to  him,  that  this  was 
another  figure  to  imply  noon  or  mid-day,  be- 
caufe,  when  the  fun  is  at  the  higher!,  he  is  moil 
vertical  to  us,  and  confequently  the  fhadovvs  of 
things  are  leaf!;  but  that  when  he  rifes  in  the 
morning,  or  declines  towards  the  weftern  hori- 
zon in  the  evening,  the  fhadows  of  things  are 
perceived  to  lengthen,  becaufe  his  rays  then, 
ftrike  horizontally,  and  not  perpendicularly  or 
vertically  ;  he  might  then  be  alked  if  he  had  ne- 
ver obferved  that  circumflance. 

Thefe  two  examples  will  fuflice  to  ftiew  my 
meaning;  and,  I  think,  this  is  a  ufeful  mode 
of  teaching  the  clalTics,  as  it  unites  mifcellane- 
ous  knowledge  with  that  of  the  language. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, I  would  alfo  make  the  pupil  acquainted 
concifely  with  the  nature  of  the  feyeral  fpecies 
of  poetry  ;  fuch  as  the  lyric,  the  Jatyric>  the  paf- 
toml,  heroic,  &c.  defcribing  to  him  that  Ho- 
race 
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race  excels  in  the  two  nrft,  Virgil  in  the  two 
Jaft  ;  and  fo  on  of  other  authors. 

For  advanced  pupils,  the  reading  to  a  full  pe- 
riod to  difcover  the  general  drift  of  the  fentence, 
and  confiruing  it  according  to  the  rules  of  fyn- 
tax,  is  the  only  true  and  proper  way  to  attain 
the  language  perfectly,  without  being  obliged 
to  depend  upon  tranflations. 

The  teacher  ihould  be  very  particular  in  im- 
prefllng  upon  his  pupil's  mind  the  moft  general 
and  leading  rules  of  fyntax  ;  as, 

An  adjective  agrees  with  a  fubftantive. 

A  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative. 

An  active  verb  governs  the  accufative. 

The  ablative  abfolute,  &c.  &c. 
and  in  every  leflbn  that  is  conftrued,  he  fhould 
practice  him  upon   them  daily,  till  he  is  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  them. 

The  nature  of  the  poetical  licences,  and  ab- 
breviations he  will  meet  with,  fhould  alfo  be 
carefully  explained  to  the  pupil ;  and,  in  fhort, 
nothing  mould  be  omitted,  that  can  tend  to  fa- 
cilitate his  compleat  acquaintance  with  the  feve- 
ral  authors  he  may  read. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fome  doubt  whether  the 
making  of  themes  is  of  any  eventual  ferviceto 
the  pupil.  I  confefs  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
them,    and   for   the  following   reafons :    They 

have 
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have,  it  is  true,  the  pretence  of  fomething  ufe- 
ful,  which  is  to  teach  youth  to   fpcak  elegantly 
and  well  on  any  fubjecl,  which,  if  it  could  be 
attained    this  way,    I    own  would  be  a  very  '* 
great  advantage,  there  being  nothing  more  be- 
coming a  gentleman,  or  more  ufeful  in*  all  the 
occurrences  of  life,  than  to  be  able,  on  any  oc- 
caiion,  to   fpeak  well  and  to  the  purpofe  ;  buc 
this  I  believe,  that  the  making  of  themes  as  is 
ufual  in  fchools  helps  very  little  towards  it ;  for 
only  let  us  conflder  what  it  is  in  making  a  therae 
the  young   pupil    is    employed  about:  it  is  to 
make  a  fpeech  on  fome  Latin  fubject ;  as  "  om- 
nia vine  it  amor  i9  or  "  non  licet  in  bello  bis  pec  ca- 
re."    Now  the  pupil,  whom  we  may  fairly  pre- 
fume  has  very  little  knowledge  of  thefe  fubjecls, 
and  which  can  only  be  learned  from  time  and 
obfervation,  muft  fet  his  invention  on  the  rack 
to  fay   fomething,  where   he  knows   nothing ; 
which  is  a  fort  of  Egyptian  tyranny,  command- 
ing them  to  make  bricks  who  have  riot  yet  pro* 
cured  any  of  the  materials  j  and  therefore  it  is 
ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  for  boys  in  the  public  fchools, 
to  go  to  thofe  of  the  higher  forms  with  this  pe- 
tition, <c  Pray,  give  me  a  little  fenfe;"  which, 
whether  it  is  more  reafonable  or  mere  ridiculous 
is  not  eafy  to  determine.     Before   a  youth  can 
be  capable   of  writing  or   fpeaking   upon  any 
particular  fubjecl:,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  it :  otherwife  it  is  as  foolifh  to  fet  him 

about 
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about  writing  or  declaiming  on  it,  as  it  would  be 
to  fet  a  blind  man  to  talk  about  colours,  or  a 
deaf  man  about  mufic. 

In  the  next  place,  confider  the  language  that 
the  themes  are  made  in  ;  it  is  Latin,  a  lan- 
guage foreign  to  the  pupil's  country,  and  long 
lince  dead  every  where ;  a  language  in  which  it 
is  a  thoufand  to  one  he  may  never  have  occaiion 
to  make  a  fpeech  as  long  as  he  lives,  after  he  is 
grown  up  ;  and  a  language  wherein  the  manner 
of  exprefiing  onefelf  is  fo  different  from  our's, 
that  to  be  perfect  in  that  would  very  little  im- 
prove the  purity  and  eafe  of  his  Englilh  ftyle : 
indeed  I  fee  no  pretence  for  this  fort  of  exercife 
in  our  fchoois,  unlefs  it  can  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  making  fet  Latin  fpeechcs  is  the  way  to 
teach  boys  to  fpeak  Englifh  well  extempore. 

But  it  may  be  faid  in  anfwer  to  this,  that  it  is 
to  improve  and  perfect  them  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. It  is  true  this  is  their  proper  bufinefs 
at  fchool ;  but  furely  the  making  of  themes  is 
not  the  way  to  it  ;  that  perplexes  their  brains 
about  the  invention  of  things  to  be  faid,  not 
about  the  fignifkation  of  things  to  be  learned  ; 
and  when  they  are  making  a  theme  %  it  is  thoughts 
they  fearch  and  toil  for,  and  not  language. 

The  learning  a  language  is  difficult  enough  in 
itfelf,  without  throwing  unneceiTary  obftacles 
in  the  way  of  it,  as  in  this  cafe  •>  in  fhort,  if 

the 
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the  pupil  is  to  learn  Latin,  it  ihould  be  done  in 
the  eafieft  way  poflible,  without  fatiguing  and 
difgufting  the  mind,  by  fo  intricate  an  employ- 
ment as  that  of  making  fpeeches,  being  attempt- 
ed as  part  of  the  means. 

If  there  is  any  force  in  thefe  arguments  againft 
boys  making  Latin  themes^  there  is  much  more  to 
be  faid,andof  more  weight,  againft  their  making 
verses — verfes  of  any  fort;  fori-f  a  boy  has  not  a 
[genius  for  poetry,  it  is  the  moftunreafonable  thing 
in  the  world  to  torment  him  and  wafle  his  time 
about  what  can  never  fucceed  :  and  if  he  has  a 
poetic  vein,  it  mould  not  in  general  be  fuffered 
to  be  cherifhed  or  improved  5  in  fact,  it  fhould 
be  ftifled  and  fupprefTed  as  much  as  poflible. 
For  what  reafon  can  any  one  wifh  a  youth  to  be- 
come a  poet,  except  it  be  to  difguft  him  of  all 
other  buiinefs  and  employment  ?  which,  how- 
ever is  not  moil  likely  to  be  the  worn:  of  the 
confequences  attending  it,  for  if  he  proves  a 
fuccefsful  rhymer,  and  once  gets  the  reputation 
of  a  wit,  it  ought  of  courfe  to  be  conlidered 
what  company  and  places  he  is  like  to  fpend  his 
time  in,  and  his  eftate  too,  perhaps  ;  for  it  is 
very  feldom  feen  that  poets  ever  grow  rich,  or 
difcover  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  ParnafTus. 
It  is  a  plcafant  air,  but  a  barren  foil;  and  there 
are  very  few  instances  of  poets  ever  adding  to 
their  income,  by  any  profits  they  derive  from 
,  whence. 

If 
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If  you  da  not  wifh  a  pupil  to  acquire  a  di& 
gufl  for  bufinefs,  to  wafle  his  time,  diflipate  his 
money  and  ruin  his  conflitution,  by  no  means 
then  make  him  a  poet ;  but  if  a  parent  or  maf- 
ter  mould  confider  poetry  as  a  deiirable  attain- 
ment in  a  youth,  and  that  the  fludy  of  it  would 
enliven  his  fancy  and  improve  his  imagination, 
they  mufl  certainly  be  aware  that  reading  the 
Latin  and  Gi-eck  poets  is  more  likely  to  effect 
the  purpofe,  than  making  bad  verfes  of  his 
own,  and  in  a  language  that  is  not  his  own.  1 
think  he  that  wifhed  to  excel  in  Engiifh  poetry 
would  not  imagine  that  the  way  to  do  if  was  to 
make  his  firfl  effays  in  Latin  verfes. 

In  fliort,  I  would  never  recommend  to  pa- 
rents or  mailers  to  fuffer  the  young  pupil  to 
make  Latin  themes  or  declamatory  fpeeches, 
and  much  lefs  verfes  of  any  kind  ;  for  the  intent 
of  learning  Latin  in  general  is  not  to  make  him 
either  a  Latin  orator  or  a  poet,  but  merely  to 
underftand  perfectly  the  Latin  authors;  and 
here  I  mull  beg  leave  further  to  obferve,  that 
thofe  who  teach  any  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  that  with  fuccefs,  never  amufe,  or  rather 
injure  their  fcholars  with  making  fpeeches  or 
verfes,  either  in  French  or  Italian,  their  bufi- 
ticfs  being  language  barely,  and  not  invention. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  difcourage  the  fludy 
and  cultivation  of  poetry  or  declamation  in  pu- 
pils of  rank  and  fortune;  but  in  thofe  of  the 
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middling  and  inferior  claiTes  of  life,  to  whom 
fuch  acquirements  cannot  anfwer  any  ufeful 
purpofe,  but  on  the  contrary  muft  occafion  a 
wafte  of  time,  and  a  neglect  of  more  important 
bufinefs  :  the  former  even  fhould  be  fo  modera- 
ted in  their  purfuits  of  them,  as  to  render  them 
merely  a  matter  of  amufement,  or  helps  to 
public  fpeaking,  which  is  the  only  line  in  which 
fuch  ftudies  can  be  of  any  real  ufe  to  them. 

There  is  another  circumftance  that  I  mud  beg 
leave  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon,  and  that 
is  the  learning  ?nemoriter>  or  by  heart,  as  prac- 
tifed  in  moft  of  our  great  claflical  fchools.  la 
learning  a  language,  the  means  fhould  be  ren- 
dered as  eafy  and  pleafant  as  pofiible  to  the  pu- 
pil, and  that  which  is  painful  in  it  as  much  as 
poflible  quite  removed ;  therefore  I  can  fee  no 
advantage  at  all  in  his  being  forced  to  learn  by 
heart  great  parcels  of  the  feveral  authors  which 
he  reads.  Languages  are  to  be  learned  only  by 
reading  and:  talking,  and  not  by  fcraps  of  au- 
thors got  by  heart ;  with  which  when  a  pupil 
has  once  got  his  head  ftuffed,  he  has  acquire4 
the  exact  furniture  of  a  pedant,  and  it  is  the 
fureft  way  to  make  him  one;  for  what  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  to  mix  the  good 
thoughts  and  fayings  of  eminent  men  with  a 
great  deal  of  his  own  nonfenfe,  which  is  on  that 
very  account  the  more  expofed,  and  makes  his 
converfation  a  compleat  piece  of  patch-work, 

juft 
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juft  like  a  ruflet  thread-bare  coat,  adorned  with 
large  patches  of  fear  Jet,  and  glittering  with 
lace  ? 

Where  any  pafTages  occur  that  are  worth  the 
pupil's  remembering,  and  where  the  language  is 
clofe  and  compreheniive,  it  may  be  very  proper 
to  fix  them  in  his  mind,  and  occafionaliy  exer- 
cife  his  memory  with  them :  but  the  learning 
every  lefTon  or  the  greater  part  of  it  by  heart, 
as  they  happen  to  occur  in  the  author  he  is  read-* 
ing  without  choice  or  diftinction,  is  to  no  other 
purpofe  whatever,  but  to  wafte  his  time  and  la- 
bour and  probably  give  him  a  difguft  for  a  lan- 
guage, wherein  he  finds  nothing  but  ufelefs  and 
unavailing  trouble. 

Before  I  conclude  my  further  obfervations  on 
the  Latin  language,  I  fhall  firft  make  a  few  loofe 
remarks  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  cer- 
tain defcriptions  of  youth  learning  it,  and  the 
being  taught  it  in  a  different  way  from  what  is 
practifed  in  great  fchools. 

Latin  I  confider  as  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  a 
gentleman;  and  indeed cuftom,  which  prevails 
over  every  thing,  has  made  it  fo  much  a  part  of 
education,  that  boys  are  even  flogged  into  the  at- 
tainment of  it,  and  made  towafte  much  of  their 
precious  time  in  ftudying  it,  who,  after  they  have 
left  fchool,  are  never  expecled  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  it  as  long  as  they  live.     Can 

there 
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there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  than  that  a 
father  mould  wafte  his  money  and  his  fon's  time 
in  having  him  taught  the  Latin  language,  when 
at  the  fame  time  he  defigns  him  for  a  trade,  in 
which  having  no  manner  of  ufe  for  it,  he  is  fure 
by  degrees  to  forget  that  little  which  he  brought 
from  fchool,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  naturally 
diflikes,  for  the  many  floggings  and  ill  ufage 
it  procured  him.  Could  it  be  believed,  unlefs 
we  had  every  where  examples  of  it  amongfl  us, 
that  a  child  mould  be  forced  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  language,  which  he  is  meant  never 
to  ufe  in  the  way  of  life  he  is  defigned  for,  and 
neglect  all  the  while  the  writing  a  good  hand,, 
and  making  himfelf  matter  of  arithmetic,  which 
are  of  great  ufe  in  every  fituation  of  life,  and 
in  moft  trades  or  bufinefles  indifpenfably  ne- 
cefTary. 

But  though  thefe  qualifications,  or  particular 
branches  requifite  to  trade  and  commerce,  are 
feldom  or  ever  to  be  had  at  claffical  or  grammar 
fchools,  yet  not  only  do  gentlemen  fend  their 
younger  fons,  intended  for  trades,  but  even 
tradefmen  and  farmers  fend  their  children, 
though  they  have  neither  intention  nor  ability 
to  make  them  fcholars.  If  you  afk  them  why 
they  do  this,  they  think  it  as  ftrange  a  queftion 
as  if  you  fhould  afk  them  why  they  go  to 
church  :  cwftom  fcrves  for  reafon,  and  has,  to 
thofe  whp  take  it  as  their  guide,  fo  eftablifhed 
R  this 
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this  practice,  that  they  carefully  and  religioufly 
adhere  to  it,  as  if  their  children  could  fcarcely  be 
fuppofed  to  have  an  orthodox  education  unlefs 
they  learned  Lilly's  Grammar. 

The  great  Locke,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  fome  of  thefe  and  other  obfervations  fcatter- 
up  and  down  this  work,  is  of  opinion,  that  La- 
tin might  be  learned  as  we  do  Englifh,  without 
any  grammar  at  all,  or  having  the  perplexity  of 
rules  to  encounter;  as  he  confiders  Latin  to  be 
no  more  unknown  to  a  child  when  he  comes 
into  the  world  than, Englifh  ;  and  yet  the  child 
will  learn  Englifh  without  matter,  rule,  or 
grammar ;  and  fo  might  he  Latin  alfo,  as  Tul- 
ly  did,  if  he  had  fomebody  always  to  talk  to 
him  in  that  language. 

It  is  obfervable  that  a  French  woman  will 
teach  a  young  girl  to  fpeak  and  read  French  to- 
lerably perfectly  in  a  year  or  two,  without  any 
rule  of  grammar,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  talking 
it  to  her;  and  I  mould  not  think  it  at  all  im- 
probable that  boys  might  be  taught  Latin  in  the 
fame  way,  if  a  perfon  could  be  procured  who 
would  conflantiy  talk  it  to  them,  and  make 
them  read  it :  that  would  be  the  true,  genuine, 
and  eafy  way  to  teach  Latin ;  fmce,  befides  teach- 
ing the  pupil  a  language  without  much  trouble 
or  chiding,  and  for  which  boys  are  frequently 
flogged  at  fchooi  for  fix  or  (even  years  together, 
he  might  at  the  fame  time  not   only   form  his 

mind 
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mind  and  manners,  but  inftruct  him  alfo  in  fe- 
vcral  fciences,  fuch  as  geography >  aftronomy,  chro- 
nology, anatomy,  befides  fome  parts  of  hijlory, 
and  all  other  branches  of  the  knowledge  of 
things  that  fail  under  rhe  fenfes,  and- require 
little  more  than  memory. 

But  if  fuch  aperfon,  as  before  defcribed,  can- 
not be  found,  who  fpeaks  good  Latin,  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  the  pupil  on  this  plan,  the 
next  beft  method  is  to  have  him  taught  as  near- 
ly as  poflible  in  that  way;  which  is  by  taking 
fome  eafy  entertaining  book,  fuch  as  JUJopy§ 
Fables,  and  writing  the  Englifh  tranflation, 
(made  as  literal  as  poflible,)  in  one  line,  and 
the  Latin  words  which  anfwer  each  of  them, 
jufl  over  it  in  another.  Let  him  read  thefe 
every  day  over  and  over  again,  till  he  perfectly 
underftands  the  Latin;  {but  whatever  you  are 
teaching  him,  beware  of  burdening  him  with  \ 
too  much  at  one  time^  or  reproving  or  fcolding 
him  about  it ;  for  a  teacher  fhould  make  no- 
thing fo  much  his  fcholar's  bufinefs  as  virtue, 
nor  fhould  he  reprove  him  for  any  thing  but 
vice;)  and  then  go  on  to  another  fable,  till  he 
is  alfo  perfect  in  that,  not  forgetting  what  he 
is  already  perfect:  in,  but  fometimes  recapitulat- 
ing that  to  fix  it  in  his  memory ;  and  when  he 
comes  to  learn  to  wriue,  let  thefe  be  fet  him  for 
copies,  which  in  exercifing  his  hand,  will  alfo 
improve  him  in  his  Latin.     This  being  a  more 
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imperfect  way  than  by  talking  Latin  into  him, 
the  formation  of  the  verbs  firft,  and  afterwards 
the  declenfions  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns  per- 
fectly learned  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  genius  and  manner  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  varies  the  fignification 
of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the  modern  lan- 
guages do,  by  particles  prefixed,  but  by  chang- 
ing the  lad  fyllable. 

When,  by  this  plan  of  interlining  Latin  and 
Englifh,  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  he  may  then 
proceed  to  fome  eafy  Latin  author,  fuch  as 
Juftin  orEutropius;  and  to  make  the  reading  and 
understanding  it  the  lefs  tedious  and  difficult  to 
him,  he  may  be  .permitted  to  ufe  an  Englifb 
tfranflation ;  nor  let  the  objection  that  he  will 
then  only  know  it  by  rote,  (which  when  proper- 
ly confidered,  does  not  make  againll  this  way 
pf  learning  a  language,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
decidedly  in  favour  of  it,)  be  at  all  thought  of 
any  force  ;  for  languages  are  only  to  be  learned 
by  rote,  and  a  man  who  does  not  fpeak  Engliili 
or  Latin  perfectly  by  rote,  fo  as '  that  having 
confidered  of  the  fubject  he  means  to  fpeak 
upon,  his  tongue,  without  thought  of  rule  or 
grammar,  falls  into  the  proper  expreffions  and 
idiom  of  that  language,  does  not  fpeak  it  well, 
and  is  not  mailer  of  it ;  and  I  fhould  be  glad 
|o  have  the  language  named  to  me,  that  any  one 

can 
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can  learn  or  fpeak  as  he  fhould  do  by  the  rules 
of  grammar. 

Languages  were  made  not  by  rules  or  art,  but 
by  accident,  and  the  common  ufe  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  that  will  fpeak  them  well,  has  no 
other  rule  but  that,  nor  any  thing  to  truft  to 
but  his  memory,  and  the  habit  of  fpeaking  after 
the  method  he  has  learned  from  thofe  who  are 
allowed  to  fpeak  properly,which,  in  other  words, 
is  only  to  fpeak  by  rote. 

For  the  exercife  of  his  writing,  let  the  pupil 
fometimes  tranflate  Latin  into  Englifh  ;  but  the 
learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  but  the  learn- 
ing of  words,  a  very  unpleafant  bufinefs  both 
to  young  and  old,  join  as  much  other  real  know- 
ledge with  it  as  you  can,  beginning,  however, 
with  that  which  is  mod  obvious  to  the  fenfes, 
fuch  as  the  knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals  ;  and  particularly  timber  and  fruit  trees, 
their  parts  and  ways  of  propagation,  &c.  by 
which  method  a  great  deal  may  be  taught  a  boy 
that  will  be  ufeful  to  the  man. 

But  if,  after  all,  fays  Locke,  a  pupil's  fate 
is  to  go  to  fchool  to  acquire  the  Latin  language, 
it  is  in  vain  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  the 
method  it  is  belt  to  purfue there;  for  in  fchools 
you  mud  fubmit  to  what  you  find  there,  nor 
expect  to  have  the  plan  changed  for  your  fon ; 
but  yet,  by  all  means,  prevent,  if  you  can,  his 
R  3  being 
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being  employed  in  making  Latin  themes  or 
declamations,  and  much  lefs  verfes  of  any  kind. 
You  may  infift  upon  it,  if  it  will  do  any  good, 
that  you  have  no  defign  to  make  him  either  a 
Latin  orator,  or  a  poet,  but  wifti  him  merely  to 
underftand  a  Latin  author. 

Whatever  buttle  there  is  made  about  learning 
Latin,  as  the  great  and  difficult  branch  of  edu- 
cation, a  boy's  mother  may  teach  it  him  herfelf, 
if  fne  will  but  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
with  him,  and  make  him  read  the  Evangelifts 
in  Latin  to  her  ;  for  me  has  only  to  buy  a  Latin 
tettament,  and  having  got  fomebody  to  mark 
the  laft  fyllable  but  one,  where  it  is  long,  in 
words  above  two  fy llables  (which  is  enough  to 
regulate  her  pronounciation,  and  accenting  the 
words)  read  daily  in  the  gofpels,  and  then  let 
her  avoid  underftanding  them  in  Latin,  if  fhe 
can  ;  and  when  fhe  understands  the  Evangelifts 
in  Latin,  let  her,  in  the  fame  manner,  read 
Efop's  Fables,  and  fo  proceed  to  Eutropius, 
Juftin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  fuch  other  au^ 
thors. 

I  do  not  mention  this  as  a  matter  of  fpecu- 
lation,  or  a  thing  that  might  be  done,  but  as  a 
thing  I  have  known  done,  and  the  Latin  lan- 
guage learnt  in  that  manner  with  eafe. — Thus 
far  Locke. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  faid  fo  much  on 
the  fubject  of  Latin  pupils  learning  the  grammar 

thoroughly, 
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thoroughly,  and  particularly  the  eight  parts  of 
fpeech,  yet  that  is  even  liable  to  modification ; 
and  there  arc  thofe  who  contend  that  young 
people  fhould  not  be  perplexed  with  the  minu- 
tiae of  grammar,  till. they  have  made  Tome  pro- 
grefs  in  the  language  itfelf,  confidering  gram- 
mar only  as  a  ferics  of  reflections  made  upon 
any  language,  and  being  of  little  or  no  ufe  to 
any,  but  fuch  as  have  fome  competent  degree  of 
knowledge  in  that  language  of  which  it  is  the 
grammar. 

Such  teachers  carefully  avoid,  at  firfl,  the 
mentioning  grammatical  terms  at  all  to  their 
pupils,  fuch  as  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech,  or  any 
other  circumdances  of  grammar,  confidering 
them  as  diftinclions  fitter  for  the  abstracted 
exercifes  of  a  logician  or  metaphyfician,  than  a 
young  uninformed  boy,  and  maintaining  that  a 
child  will  fooner  learn  any  propofition  in  Eu- 
clid, than  he  can  tell  you  in  plain  Engliih*  what 
he  means  by  the  genitive  and  accufative  cafes, 
and  might  learn  many  hundred  Latin  words  be- 
fore he  could  underftand  the  meaning  of  the 
eight  parts  of  fpeech. 

Upon  thefe  grounds,  therefore,  fuch  teachers 
afTert,  that  all  the  words  in  any  language  may 
be  reduced  to  three  claffes,  or  kinds ;  viz* 
1.  Words  denoting  the  names  of  things,  or  quali- 
ties explaining  their  n-ature ;  2.  Words  signify- 
ing any  action  or  fuffering  ;  and  3.  Words  which 
r  4  are 
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are  employed  in  joining  other  words  and  len- 
iences together,  and  in  expreffing  the  circum- 
fiances  of  things,  and  the  manner  how  any  thing 
or  perfon  acleth  or  fuffereth,  and  fometimes  to 
exprefs  the  paflions  of  the  mind  ;  for  what  the 
grammarians  call  pronouns  and  participles,  are 
but  qualities  or  adje  Hives,  and  ego,  tut,  Juix  are 
names  of  things  irregular  in  their  endings,  and 
doing  the  office  of  deputies  to  other  words,  for 
the  avoiding  frequent  repetitions,  and  therefore 
called  pronouns ;  and  the  remaining  words^ 
commonly  called  pronouns,  may  be  reduced  un- 
der the  heads  of  qualities  or  adjeclives. 

This  divifion  is  fuppofcd  to  be  very  natural 
for  a  beginner,  and  fufficient  for  a  youth  whofe 
memory  mould  not  be  loaded  with  many  divi- 
fions  and  fub-divifions  at  his  outfet. 

According  to  their  idea,  Mufa,  a  fong,  ought 
to  be  thus  arranged  and  learnt. 

Mufa,  a  fong,  o  fong,  and  from  a  fong. 

Mufie,  of  a  fong,  and  to  a  fong. 

Ma/am,  a  fong. 

Muf<s,  fongs,  and  o  fongs. 

Mufarum,  of  fongs. 

Mufis,  to  fongs,  and  from  fongs. 

But,  when  to  take  each  word  in  its  proper 
fenfe,  practice  alone  will  teach. 

They  alfo  maintain,  that  hie,  h<ec,  hos,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  dominus,  mufa,  or  rcgnum,  for 
that  the  word  dominus  is  not  of  the  mafculine 

gender, 
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gender,  bccaufe  it  has  hie  before  it,  but  we  put 
bk  before  it,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  mafculine 
gender. 

They  alfo  obferve,  that  verbs  are  the  molt  in- 
tricate part  of  any  language,  but  efpecially  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  that  a  noun,  both  lingu- 
lar and  plural,  has  not  above  eight  or  nine  dif- 
ferent endings  to  exprefs  all  its  various  afpecls 
and  fignifications  ;  whereas  a  verb,  denoting 
fome  action  or  paffion,  may  have  150  different 
meanings,  refpectively  different,  and  all  to  be 
d  i  ft  ingui  fried  only  by  the  various  endings  of  the 
words :  for  three  things  are  conlidered  in  every 
action ;  the  manner  how  ;  the  time  when;  and 
the  perfon  by  whom  it  is  done. 

Thefe  teachers,  likewife,  reduce  adverb,  pre- 
pofition,  conjunction,  and  interjection,  under 
one  head,  viz.  that  of  indeclinable  particles, 
which  they  very  properly  obferve  mould  be  got 
perfectly  by  heart,  bccaufe  they  occur  in  every 
fentence,  and  to  look  for  them  in  a  dictionary 
muft  be  very  troublefome  to  a  learner,  and  at- 
tended with  a  great  lofs'of  time. 

They  maintain  that  all  languages  muft  be 
learnt  by  rote,  and  no  otherwife,  urging  that 
we  ought  to  make  the  road  as  eafy  as  poffible  to 
young  travellers,  which  is  done  effectually  by 
that  method,  without  puzzling  them  with  ab- 
ftract  notions  of  grammar  not  fuited  to  their 
age  and  comprehenfion. 

They 
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They  even  go  fo  far  as  to  afTert,  <jhat  one 
fheet  of  paper,  either  written  or  printed,  will 
contain  as  much  of  grammar  as  it  is  necefTary 
for  boys  to  be  taught  before  they  begin  to  trans- 
late, and  that  the  reft  would  follow  by  degrees, 
as  they  acquire  fenfe  and  judgment  to  re- 
ceive it. 

It  is,  indeed,  obfervable,  that  hiftory,  poet- 
ry, and  rhetoric,  are  more  ancient  than  gram- 
mar, which  is  the  true  reafon  of  fo  many  irre- 
gularities and  exceptions  from  general  rules, 
becaufe  art  was  fuited  to  language,  and  not  lan- 
guage formed  according  to  art,  by  philofophers 
and  wife  men. 

Probably,  if  a  language  was  made  by  learned 
men,  the  rules  of  grammar  would  not  be  more 
liable  to  exceptions  than  arithmetic. 

There  are  many  languages  not  reduced  to 
grammar  at  all,  and  it  is  difficult  to  confine  liv- 
ing languages  to  fetters  and  chains,  which  will 
afTert  their  liberty  in  fpite  of  critics  and  gram- 
marians. 

The  Romans  knew  nothing  of  its  critical 
niceties,  till  Crates  Malotes,  ambaffador  from  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  583  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  taught  it  there,  as  Sueto- 
nius >  in  his  life  of  famous  grammarians \  informs 
us.  Ever  flnce  that,  the  Latin  tongue  has  been 
disfigured  by  thoufands  of  ignorant  gramma- 
rians copying  each  others  blunders,  which  leads 

learners 
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learners  into  inevitable  m iftak.es,  by  having 
more  regard  to  the  obfeure  rules  of  pedants, 
than  t6  the  diligent  reading  and  imitation  of 
Latin  authors,  who  wrote  before  the  tyranny 
of  grammar  came  to  be  fo  much  the  fafhion  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  thofe  dull  grammarians 
contributed  more  to  the  monkifh  ftyle  of  fubfe- 
quent  times,  than  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals. 

I  (hall  now  make  fome  further  obfervations 
on  teaching  the  Latin  language,  and  the  claflks 
in  general. 

I  have  met  in  fome  author,  that  I  do  not  at 
this  moment  recollect,  with  nearly  the  following 
-obfervation  in  fpeaking  of  the  improper  me- 
thod of  teaching  Latin  in  fchools. 

f<  When  I  conlidered  the  former  days  of  my 

(e  youth,  and  the  years  of  affliction,  which  have 

<(  been  many  :  when  I  was  driven  on  circularly 

<c  in  Latin  bondage,  like  a  horfe  in  a  ;/////,  con- 

"  tinually  moving,  but  making  no  progrefs ;  or, 

if  as  a  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly,  making  long 

"  voyages,  but   feeing   nothing  about  me,  and 

€t  often  threatened  by  hard  tafk-mafters,  who 

ci  made  me  ferve  with  rigour ;  I  did,  in  com- 

"  pliance  with  the  dictates  of  reafon,   and  with 

"  my  own  inclinations,  refolve  that  my  pupils 

"  fhould,    from   thofe  misfortunes,  reap  fome 

**  advantage,  and  gain  knowledge  (by  what  I 

apprehend 
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4<  apprehend  to  be)  the  miftakes  and  blunders 
*r  of  other  men." 

A  good  leflbn  this  for  teachers  irt  general, 
and  the  example  ought  to  be  carefully  followed. 

To  prevent  the  neceffity  of  boys  hunting 
much  in  the  dictionary,  and  bewildering  them- 
felves,  and  to  aflift  them  well  in  fpeaking  any 
language,  anexteniive  knowledge  of  the  voca- 
bulary, is  the  belt  remedy  ;  and  if  fcmething 
on  the  plan  of  the  old  Janua  Linguarumy  could  be 
formed,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  bufinefs  : 
that  book  contained  about  1200  fhort  fentences, 
comprehending  moft  of  the  Latin  words  in  ge- 
neral ufe. 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  vocabu- 
lary, the  great  Erafmus  fays,  "  A  thorough 
"  knowledge  of  words,  and  a  proper  naming 
"  of  every  thing  that  occurs,  is  an  admirable 
"and  neceflary  foundation  for  learning;  yet 
<f  this  is  neglected  above  meafure  in  the  com- 
iC  mon  methods  of  teaching;  by  which  omiflion 
"  it  happens,  that  after  children  have  drudged 
<c  on  many  years  in  the  elements  of  erudition, 
"  they  fcarce  know  the  proper  names  of  any 
<c  thing ;  even,  if  at  home,  the  very  furniture 
"  about  them,  or  the  various  neceflaries  which 
<c  are  there  daily  ufed,  they  know  not  how  to 
"  name  in  Latin  ;  fo  that  if  they  want  a  napkin 
"  they  fay  not  da  mihi  mantile,  but  da  mihi  rem% 

"  and 
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"  and  are  either  forced  to  fupply  this  incapacity, 
"  by  pointing  with  the  fingers  at  what  they 
ff  cannot  name,  or  putting  in  auxiliary  words 
"  from  their  mother-tongue,  to  explain  their 
•'  meaning. " 

In  learning  any  language,  we  ought  to  fpeak 
a  lort  &  a  /ravers,  as  the  French  fay :  for  no 
one  ever  fpoke  properly,  but  muft  firft  have 
committed  many  blunders,  agreeable  to  the 
Italian  proverb,  per  parlare  bene  b if ogna  parlare 
male* 

It  is  much  better  to  keep  the  pupil  to  one 
book  till  he  has  made  himfelf  malter  of  it,  than, 
to  let  him  dip  into  fcveral  authors,  and  never 
finifh  one.  * 

In  fome  fchools  they  make  a  child  read  half 
a  dozen  pages  in  Corderius,  and  then  throw  it 
afide  and  begin  Efop's  Fables,  which  is  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  order  to  read  Eutro- 
pius  :  ty*W  when  I  pafs  by  a  Latin  fchool  in  a 
morning,  and  fee  boys  haded  with  large  fatchels 
full  of  books,  I  pity  the  boys,  and  wonder  at 
the  mailer's  folly.  What  purpofe  can  this  prac- 
tice ferve,  but  to  make  a  trade  of  felling  books, 
unworthy  of  a  liberal  minded  and  a  confcien- 
tious  teacher.  It  is  much  the  beft  to  read  an 
author  all  through,  or,  at  leaft,  the  beft  parts 
of  him  :  the  whole  defign  and  connection  of  the 
feveral  parts  is  not  to  be  underftood  by  pieces. 
Do  we  otherwife  judge  of  buildings  ? 

There 
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There  are  many  academies  where  the  Latin 
authors  are  fo  plentifully  heaped  upon  the  pu- 
pil's hands,  that  Virgil  takes  his  turn  but  once 
a  week,  perhaps,  among  the  boys  ;  a  moft  ef- 
fectual method,  without  doubt,  to  make  them 
underftand  that  noble  author. 

One  Greek  and  one  Latin  profe  author,  are 
always  enough  at  a  time ;  and  when  they  are 
pretty  well  underftood  and  gone  through,  take 
two  more,  and  after  the  profe  authors  are  thus 
read,  then  you  will  begin  the  poets  with  double 
advantage.  The  reading  fo  many  different  au- 
thors at  one  time,  injures  the  perfpicuity  and 
iimplicity  of  the  Latin  ftyle.  In  beginning 
Caefar's  Commentaries,  it  fhould  be  with  a  re- 
folution  to  read  them  all  through,  and  then  the 
pupil  will  become  properly  acquainted  with  his 
"various  forms  and  manner  of  expreflion. 

To  attain  a  good  and  pure  ftyle,  pupils  fhould 
be  made  to  write  over  the  authors;  and  with 
that  view  I  think  the  ladies  fhould  be  accuf- 
tomed,  by  their  teachers,  to  write  over  the 
Spectator,  Guardian,  &c. 

The  pupils  fhould  be  made,  if  poflibe,  to 
pronounce  the  Latin  full,  and  with  an  open 
mouth,  as  all  the  Europeans  do,  except  the  En- 
glifh,  whofe  Latin  pronunciation  is  as  difa- 
greeable  to  foreigners,  as  it  is  unintelligible: 
ihere  is  no  doubt  but  the  Romans  fpoke  it,  as 

*  the 
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the    Italians    do   the  corruption   of  it  eon  bocca 
plena,  L  e.  with  a  full  mouth. 

It  is  much  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  excrcife 
the  memory  (if  it  mud  be  ~done)  in  learning 
geography,  chronology,  and  hiftory,  than  in 
learning  fifty  lines  of  an  eclogue  or  an  ode  by- 
heart,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  forget  them 
as  foon  as  learnt,  or  to  provide  matter  for  ridi- 
cule and  pedantry  in  mixed  company,  by  fplut- 
tering  them  out  at  unfeafonable  times. 

Whenever  the  teacher  meets  with  the  names 
of  rare  birds,  beads,  fiihes,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
he  mould  make  little  digreflions  into  natural 
hiftory,  by  relating  to  the  pupil  what  is  faid 
of  the  eagle,  phcenix,  ftork,  crocodile,  lion, 
whale,  &c.  and  if  he  is  reading  the  Latin  Tefta- 
ment,  he  mould  explain  to  him  the  morality  of 
the  go'fpel,  as  taught  by  our  blefTed  Redeemer, 
and  explain  to  him,  likevvife,  the  defign  of 
Chrift's  coming  into  the  world." 

Homer  and  Virgil   are    merely    fubjecls   of 

amufement,   though,   indeed,    the   latter  has  a 

claim  of  fomething  rather  beyond  that  :    Livy's 

loft  volumes  of  hiftory  would,  however,  have  been 

far  more  ufeful  to  pofterity  ;  for  their  ideas  and 

images,' as  far,  at  leaft,  as  relate  to  thofe  points 

only,  are  of  no  advantage  to  us.     Epic  poetry 

is  of  no  [real    importance,  nor  has  it  done  fo 

much  good  in  the  world,  as,  I  believe,  it  has 

harm. 

To 
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To  write  Latin  and  Greek  verfes,  is,  proba- 
bly neceflary,  in  order  to  know  the  quantity  of 
words,  and,  confequently,  to  read  diftinctly : 
fcanning  only  will  not  do  ;  there  muft  be  prac- 
tice, 

In  teaching  the  claflics,  J  would  give  the  pu- 
pil fome  defcription  of  every  place  or  perfon 
that  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading ;  for 
inftance,  I  would  explain  to  him*  the  nature  of 
the  punifhments  of  Tantalus,  Ixion,  and  Syfi- 
phus,  in  the  infernal  regions  ;  I  would  defcribe 
to  him  what  the  Elyfian  Fields  were.  &c. 

The  origin  of  nations,  cities,  &c.  fhould  alfa 
be  explained  to  him. 

In  beginning  an  author,  1  would  ftate  to 
him  the  general  outlines  and  tendency  of  his 
work*  as  for  inftance,  in  fpeaking  of  Virgil,  I 
would  obferve  to  him,  that  his  work  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  or  different  fpecics  of  fubjects. 
I  ft,  His  Bucolics,  or  paftoral  poetry,  (paftoral 
lignifies  of  or  belonging  to  the  fhepherd's  life, 
from  pa/lor,  a  fhepherd)  under  the  title  of 
Eclogues  ;  2d,  His  Georgics,  or  treatife  upon 
agriculture  and  farming ;  and  3d,  His  Eneid, 
or  heroic  poem,  of  which  Eneas  was  the  hero  ; 
for  every  fuch  poem  muft  neceflariiy  have  a 
hero. 

I  have  met  with  many  grown  up  young  men, 
who,    after  having  gone  through   the  claflics, 

could 
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toiild  not  define  the  meaning  of  the  word  Eneid, 
Iliad,  Odyfley,  &V.  which  little  circumftances 
are  of  much  more  importance  than  teachers  are 
generally  aware  of,  and  ought  to  be  previoufly 
explained  to  the  pupil* 

It  is  very  proper,  alfo,  to  comment  a  little 
upon  the  life,  talents,  and  abilities  of  the  au- 
thor, the  pupil  may  be  reading;  as,  for  in- 
fiance,  I  would"ob"ferve  to  him  that  the  fatires 
and  cpifiles  of  Horace  (defcribing  to  him  at 
the  fame  time  what  the  meaning  of  a  fatire  and 
an  cpiftle  is)  are  full  of  morality  and  good 
fenfe;  that  the  moft  important  precepts  of  phi- 
lofophy  are  by  them  conveyed  to  the  mind  in 
the  eafieft  mannef ;  that  they  give  ufeful  in- 
flructions  for  the  conduct  of  life  ;  difplay,  in 
the  ftrongeft  colours,  the  ridicule  of  vice,  and 
infenfibly  form  the  foul  to  virtue.  That  in  the 
Odes  and  Epodes,  Horace,  with  fmiling  gaiety,  en^ 
courages  the  youth  to  virtue,  and  in  his  fatires^ 
lafhes  thofe  who  are  habituated  to  vice.  iHkr 
fhould  alfo  take  care  to  point  out  to  him  the 
chief  poetical  beauties,  that  he  may  be  led,  by 
degrees,  to  form  his  tafte  to  correctness  and 
propriety. 

I  would  advife  young  teachers  always  to  look 

over,  out  of  fchool  hours,  the  leflbns  their  more 

advanced  pupils  have   to  go  through  for  the 

day  :  they  need  not  be  afhamed  of  it,  for  it  is 

s  pradtifed 
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praclifed  in  all  the  public  fchools,  even  by  old 
palters. 

In  commenting  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  I  would  take  occafion  to  lead  the  pu- 
pil's attention  to  the  rife  and  fall  of  empires,  the 
viciffitude  of  all  fublunary  things,  and  give 
him  in  profpective,  through  the  long  avenue 
of  lapfed  time,  a  view  of  the  origin  and  fate  of 
all  the  principal  nations  that  hiftory  has  made  us 
acquainted  with. 

I  would  quote  to  him  this  moil  impreffive  anri 
emphatic  paiTage  from  Dr.  Young,  Book  IX-  » 

Nor  man  alone,  his  breathing  buQ.  expire*  ; 

His  tomb  is  mortal :    Empires  die  :  where,  no**, 

The  Roman  ?  G*e.ek  ?  they  flalk,  an  empty  na-jaie, 

Yet  few  regard  them  in  this  ufeful  lighr, 

Tho'  half  our  learning  is  their  epitaph. 

He  ihould  likewife  point  out  to  him  the  dif- 
ference of  idiom  between  the  Latin  and  Engliih 
languages,  and  the  principal  difficulties  and 
particular  modes  of  writing  peculiar  tQ  each 
author;  for  inftance,  he  might  obferve  to  him, 
that  Horace  and  Terence  abound  with  ellipfes, 
or  words  underftood  or  left  out  in  fentences,  by 
which  the  fenfeof  the  author>is  left  incomplete, 
and  mull  be  rilled  up  before  the  pupil  can  pro- 
perly comprehend  it :  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
on  this  account  the  practice  of  fchools,  is  to 

begin 
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begin   the  boys   with  fuch  books  as  have  the 
feweft  ellipfes. 

The  derivation  of  words  is  another  particular 
point  that  the  teacher  fhould  explain,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  pupil,  as  fo  many  of  the 
w7ords  in  the  Englifli  language  are  derived  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  for  inftance,  in  reading 
the  word  omnipotent,  I  would  tell  him  that  it 
was  derived  from  the  Latin  words  omnisy  all,  and 
potensy  able  ;  able  to  do  every  thing  :  that  the 
word  Heliopolis  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
words  helioss  the  fun,  and  po/is,  a  city  ;  the  City 
of  the  Sun. 

The  ieveral  figures  in  grammar  and  fyntax, 
mould  be  explained  to  the  pupil,  and  learnt  by 
heart ;  for  inftance,  I  would  inform  him  that 
an  ellipJIs  is  the  omiffion  of  words  in  a  fentence ; 
a  pleonafm  the  addition  of  unneceflary  words  ; 
that  a  periphrajis  is  the  tiling  many  words  'to 
exprefs  one  thing;  that  a  hellenifm  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek  form  ;  as,  abftine  irarum,  i.  e. 
ab  iris ;  that  a  barbarijm  is  the  ufe  of  a  word 
which  is  not  Latin ;  and  that  a  folecifm  is  a 
conftruction  againft  the  rules  of  fyntax,  &c.  &c. 

The  Elifion ,  Syn^ere/Is,  T>iarefis>  and  Ctefura, 
in  fcanning,  fhould  be  explained  to  him  in  the 
fame  way. 

I  fhall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  with  an 
extract  from  Cardinal  Wolfey's   inftrucHons  to 

s  2  the 
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the  matters  of  his  endowed  fchool  at  Ipfmch, 
where  he  was  born. 

"  In  teaching  the  claflics,  make  yourfelves 
"  mailers  of  every  pafTage  requiring  immediate 
ec  explanation :  for  inftance,  in  explaining  one 
"  of  Terence's  comedies,  you  are  to  preface  it 
"  with  a  fhort  account  of  the  author's  life,  ge- 
"  nius,  and  manner  of  writing.     You  are  next 
(f  to  explain  the  ufe  and  profit  of  reading  co- 
"  medies.     You  are  then  to  explain  the  fignifi- 
<c  cation  and  etymology  of  the  word  ;  to  give  a 
"  fummary  of  the  fable,  and  an  exacT:  defcrip- 
<f  tion  of  the  nature  of  the  verfe.    You  are  theri 
"  to  conftrue  it  ih  its  natural   order.     Laftly, 
<c  you  are  to  be  careful  to  mark  out  to  your 
u  pupils  every  ftriking  elegance  of  ftyle,  every 
"  antiquated  expreflion,    every   thing   that    is 
€f  new,   every  Greek  (fed  furs,  every   thing  ob- 
*f  fcure,  every  etymology,  derivation,  orcompo- 
"  fition,  that  may  arife;  and  whatever  is  harm  gr 
ft  confufed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fentence. 
"  You  are  to  mark  every  orthography,  every 
"  figure,     every  graceful    ornament    of    ityLe, 
c<  every  rhetorical   flourifh  ;    whatever  is  pro- 
ff  verbial,  all  paflages  that  ought  to  be  imitated, 
"  and  all  that  ought  not."     This  only  fell  into 
my  hands  after  I  had   finiflied  the  claflical  parr 
of  this  work. 


S£CT. 
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.    SECT.  II. 
Of  the  Greek  Language.. 

In  teaching  the  Greek  language,  the  firft  thing 
of  courfe  the  mafter  has  to  do,  is  to  make  the 
pupil  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  or  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet ;  which,  as  they  cjiffer  en- 
tirely from  all  others,  will  be  found  confe- 
quently  more  difficult  for  him  to  acquire.  The 
beft  mode  that  I  have  feen  praclifed,  is  that  of 
making  the  pupil  write  them  over  and  over  re- 
peatedly, and  dodging  him  up  and  down  till  he 
is  mailer  of  them. 

The  force  or  power  of  the  letters  is  the  next 
object ;  and  here  the  four  principal  characters 
which  require  particular  attention  arej  the  (s) 
epfilon  fhort,  and  (n)  eta  long,  the  (o)  omicron 
and  (w)  omega  ;  the  firft  termed  parvum>  or  fmall, 
the  laft  magnum ,  or  great ;  the  one  founded  fnarp, 
and  the  other  drawn  out,  or  dwelt  upon,  as  if 
it  formed  oo. 

Whether  the  mafter  teaches  the  pupil  to  pro- 
nounce after  the  Englifh  or  Scotch  mode,  in 
which  latter  is  alfo  comprehended  the  Continental 
method,  (and,  I  believe,  approaches  the  neareft 
to  the  Grecian  pronunciation  itfelfj  it  is  a  mar- 
ter  of  no  great  moment,  if  he  accuftoms  him  to 
give  every  letter  its  full  force,  and  to  be  exact 
*   3  as 
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as  to  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of  it ;  for  in  that  as 
in  Latin,  the  harmony  of  the  Grecian  poetry 
greatly  coniifts. 

The  table  of  contractions  and  abbreviations 
will  be  the  next  thing  that  will  engage  the 
teacher's  attention  ;  and  to  make  the  pupil  com- 
pleatly  perfect  in  that,  before  he  proceeds  to 
attempt  the  grammar  or  to  read,  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  requifite.  I  muft  again  remind  him  of 
firft  principles,  and  obferve,  that  as  in  the 
other  languages  the  greateft  attention  is  necef- 
fary  to  begin  the  pupil  in  the  right  way,  fo  in 
this  more  care,  if  poilible,  is  requifite,  becaufe 
the  letters,  contractions,  and  other  circum- 
itances,  render  it  proportionably  more  difficult 
at  the  outfet. 

In  proceeding  to  the  grammatical  part,  many 
of  the  obfervations  that  I  have  made  under  the 
head  of  the  Latin  language,  will  apply  to  this  ; 
and  with  refpect  to  reading  the  Greek  authors, 
the  fame  hints  and  advices  that  I  have  given  to 
the  teacher  as  to  the  teaching  and  explaining 
the  Latin  authors,  will  be  found, of  equal  ufe  to 
the  Grecian  pupil  ;  but,  of  courfe,  there  are 
many  circumitances  peculiar  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage., which  are  not  incidental  to  the  Latin  ; 
and  thefe  it  muft  be  my  prefent  bufinefs  to 
point  out  and  detail. 

As  the  vowels  and  dipt  hongs  are  more  in  num- 
ber  than  in   the   Latin   language,   the  teacher 

mould 
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£;r>uld  carefully  make  the  pupil  remark  that 
difference,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  it  to 
him,  impreffing  them  thoroughly  on  his  mind* 
and  pointing  out  the  diftinclion  made  in  the 
confonants  between  the  mules  and  femi-vowels* 
The  (<r)  figvw  is  the  only  letter  that  has  a  paitU 
cular  power  of  its  own. 

The  accents  and  Jpirits  are  the  next  objects  of 
importance ;  and,  with  refpecr.  to  them,  I  mud 
obferve,  that  the  flight  way  in  which  they  are 
too  often  paired  over  by  unexperienced  teachers, 
is  of  the  greateft  injury  to  the  pupil  afterwards, 
when  he  begins  to  make  lbme  adyances  in  read- 
ing ;  I  cannot  call  it  progrefs,  becaufe  nothing 
can  be  fo  termed  with  propriety,  which  leaves 
any  thing  behind  it  unlearnt. 

It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  pupil  that  there 
are  three  accents ;  the  acute,  the  grave,  and  the 
circumflex  ;  or  that  there  are  two  fpirits,  the 
ioh  and  the  fharp  ;  but  he  ought  to  give  him 
repeated  examples  of  them  every  day,  and  make 
him  felecl  them  now  and  then  himfelf  from  a 
Greek  author,  and  commit  them  to  paper;  for 
it  is  this  ftrict  attention  to  little  matters  at  firfr, 
that  will  alone  enable  the  pupil  to  become  per- 
feci:  a£  he  goes  along,  and  in  due  time  to  be  mai~ 
ter  of  the  language. 

Of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and  the  genders  of 
nouns,  we  need  fay  little  more  than  that  they 
ire  the  fame  as  in  the  Latin  and  other  langua. 

s  4  but 
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but  with  refpect  to  the  number  and  cafes,  the 
Greeks  differ  from  the  Latin  :  they  make  a  kind 
of  middle  number,  termed  dual>  which  is  ufed 
where  two  only  are  fpoken  of,  as  in  the  fingular 
we  fpeak  of  one,  and  in  the  plural  of  feveral  : 
they  omit:  the  ablative  cafe. 

The  declenflon  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pro- 
nouns, differ  very  little  in  any  refpect  from  the 
Latin  ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  adverb, 
prepofition,  interjection,  and  conjunction ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  verbs  there  is  fome  material 
difference  which  the  teacher  ffoould  carefully 
point  out  and  accuftom  the  pupil  to  diltinguifh. 
They  have  thirteen  conjugations  and  three  voices; 
to  the  active  and  paflive  they  add  a  middle 
voice :  the  moods  are  the  fame  as  in  Latin  ;  but 
the  tenfes  are  more  in  number;  viz.  in  addition 
to  the  prefent,  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect, 
and  future,  they  add  to  the  aftive  and  middle 
voices  the  jirft  and  Jecond  aor/fts,  which  are 
tenfes  of  uncertain  fignincation  ;  as  when  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  thing  happened  a  little 
before,  or  a  long  while  before.  To  thefe^eight 
tenfes,  in  the  pafiive  they  add  the  paulb  poft 
futurum. 

I  have,  always  obferved,  that  Greek  pupils 
are  in  general  more  deficient  in  the  verbs  than 
in  any  other  of  the  parts  of  fpeech  ;  not,  I  be- 
lieve, becaufe  they  are  more  difficult,  but  be- 
caufe  there  are  more  of  them,  and  the  matter 

apper- 
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appertaining  to  them  is  greater  in  quantity.  It 
fhould,  therefore,  be  the  teacher's  particular 
care,  to  imprefs  his  pupil  with  a  fenfe  of  their 
importance,  and  of  their  being  correctly  and 
compleatly  got  by  heart,  before  he  attempts  to 
proceed  to  read  an  author  :  it  certainly  requires 
patience,  perfeverance,  and  frricl  application  ; 
but  in  the  end  it  will  amply  repay  his  labour; 
and  I  confider  the  verbs  to  be  fo  certainly  the 
only  difficulty,  (from  the  caufes  I  have  juft 
mentioned,)  that  when  once  they  are  mattered, 
a  gr^own  perfon  might,  with  eafe,  learn  the  Greek 
language  by  himfelf,  provided  he  underftands 
Latin  well ;  but  I  would  not  make  the  pupil  ufe 
the  Latin  but  the  Englifh  language,  in  inter- 
preting the  Greek  verbs. 

Among  the  Greeks  are  to  be  found  the  origin 
and  foundation  of  all  the  learning  we  have,  and 
no  man  can  pafs  for  a  fcholar  that  is  igrjorant  of 
the  Greek  language  ;  though  at  the  fame  time 
Latin  and  French  are  coniidered  as  fuflicient  for 
a  gentleman  ;  but,  I  believe,  even  among  fcho- 
Jars  themfeives,  there  are  very  few  in  a  hundred 
ivho  retain  the  Greek  they  carry  from  fchool  or 
•the  univerfity,  or  ever  improve  it  into  a  fami- 
liar reading  and  perfect  underftanding  of  Greek 
authors:  but  dill  that  ought  not  to  prevent  or 
jdifcourage  thofe  who  may  have  occafion  for  it 
in  their  profeffional  bufmefs,  or  who,  having  a 
tafte  for  Grecian  literature,  might  wifh  to  cul- 
tivate 
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tivate  the  language.  To  fuch  perfons  I  may 
fafely  affirm,  that  it  is  far  from  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, or  to  retain,  when  kept  up  by  practice 
and  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  bed:  au- 
thors. MefTrs.  De  Port  Royal's  and'  the  Eton 
Grammar,  are  the  beft  extant ;  the  former  for 
grown  perfons,  and  the  latter  for  young  be- 
ginners. 

When  the  verbs  and  other  part  of  fpeech 
have  been?  correctly  learnt,  the  fyntax  and  pro- 
fody  may  occafionally  be  made  the  fubjefl  of 
attention,  while  the  pupil  is  devoting  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  hj^s  time  to  tranflating  ;  and  a* 
they  differ  very  little  in  their  principle  from  the 
Latin,  I  need  not  notice  them  here.  Efop's 
Fables  I  conlider  as  a  very  proper  book  to  begin 
with,  or  fome  well  felected  collection  of  (hort 
fentences,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
publications  extant ;  but,  previous  to  that, 
the  pupil  fhould  lay  in  a  good  flock  of  words 
from  the  Vocabulary ;  for,  as  I  obferved, 
under  the  head  of  Latin,  the  larger  his  (lore  of 
\vords,  the  greater  in  proportion  will  be  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  tranflate: 
vbut  I  do  not  recollect,  at  prefent,  any  well  di- 
gefled  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  language.  I 
think  a  publication  of  that  kind  is  very  much 
wanting,  and  it  might  probably  be  worth  while 
*for  fome  good  Greek  fcholar  to  undertake  it. 
In  fchoois  in  general,  matters- are  fatisfied  with 

giving 
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giving  their  pupils  a  Lexicon  and  a  Teftament 
immediately  after  the  Grammar;  but  though 
Greek  is  the  original  language  in  which  the  New 
Teftament  was  written,  yet  I  do  not  confider 
that  as  a  proper  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
beginner,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  expreflion 
and  its  diffimilarity  to  other  works ;  though,  at 
the  fame  time,  I  muff  confefs  there  are  fo  few 
eafy  books  fit  for  young  beginners,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  do  without  the  Teftament;  how- 
ever, if  it  could  be  left  alone  for  fome  time,  it 
would  be  read  with  much  more  effect.  Schreve- 
lius  is  reckoned  the  beft  Lexeon  or  Dictionary. 

Jt  is  ufual  for  mailers  to  make  their  pupils 
render  the  Greek  into  Latins  but  that  is  an  erro- 
neous and  unneceffary  practice,  becaufe  it  doubles 
the  tafk  in  a  manner ;  for  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  boys  lhould  be  able,  with  any  good 
effect,  to  tranflate  one  dead  language  into  an- 
other with  which  they  can  only  be  fuppofed  to 
be  partially  acquainted,  and  when  they  might 
render  it  with  much  more  eafe  and  profit  into 
their  native  language  ?  for,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  the  teacher's  bufinefs  to  fmooth  and 
make  the  way  eafy  for  the  pupil,  and  by  no 
means  to  put  obftacles  in  it,  which  the  practice 
juft  alluded  to  does.  To  teach  the  French  lan- 
guage, you  never  fee  a  mafler  make  the  pupil 
tranflate  it  into  Latin,  or  render  the  Latin  into 
French. 

Homer 
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Homer  is  generally  confidered  as  the  firflr 
poet  that  mould  be  attempted  by  the  pupil,  and 
I  fee  no  reafon  to  think  otherwife  ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  might  be  of  great  fervice  to  him 
to  exercife  himfelf  firft  for  fome  time  in  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  minor  poets  and  profe  authors,  fuch 
asAnacreon,  Sappho,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  &c. 
in  order  to  read  Homer  with  the  greater  plea- 
fure,  from  having  acquired  a  more  competent 
knowledge  of  the  language  previous  to  his  at- 
tempting it. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Englifh  language,  and 
the  derivations  with  which  it  abounds,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  for  in  the  firft 
place,  the  fcien.ce  of  letters  or  alphabetical  cha- 
racters intended  to  enable  men  to  communicate 
their  ideas  to  each  other,  had  its  rife  among  the 
Phcnicians  ;  from  them  the  Greeks  received  it, 
and  the  Romans  or  Latins  took  theirs  from  the 
Greeks,  and  we,  as  well  as  other  modern  na- 
tions, adopted  the  Roman  characters  for  the  al- 
phabet of  our  own.  language  ;  and  not  only  that^ 
but,  in  the  fecond  place,  as  a  matter  of  courfe, 
hundreds  of  our  words  are  derived  from  thefe 
two  dead  languages,  and,  not  to  go  far  for  an 
example,  let  us  take  the  word  alphabet  juft  men- 
tioned, by  which  we  underftand  the  names  and 

powers 
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powers  of  the  letters  or  characters  we  make  ufe 
of.  It  is  derived  from  the  names  of  the  two 
fiHl  Greek  characters,  alpha  and  beta. 

The  words  geography,  aftronomy,  geometry, 
chronology,  phlebotomy,  mineralogy,  philofophy, 
ornithology,  and,  in  fhort,  the  names  of  almoft 
.all  the  arts  and  fciences,  befides  many  hundreds 
of  other  words  are  of  Greek  original  ;  and 
£hough  an  Englifh  fchojar  might,  by  being  told 
what  they  implied,  defcribe  them  in  the  latter 
language,  yet,  in  reading,  there  is  fonie  advan- 
tage and  pleafure  to  be  able  to  define  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  without  being  obliged  to  afk 
•another  what  it  is  j  for  inflance,  an  Englifh 
.fcholar,  in  reading  a  treatife  on  birds,  will  fre- 
quently meet  with  the  word  ornithology, which, 
if  he  has  not  Studied  Greek,  he  cannot  poflibly 
understand,  without  enquiring  what  it  means  ; 
the  Greek  fcholar  will  immediately  perceive  that 
it  is  compofed  of  two  Greek  words,  ornis%  a  bird, 
and  logos,  a  defcription,  and  means  a  defcription 
of,  or  the  Science  of  birds. 

Again,  the  word  hemifphere  in  geography, 
will  be  perceived  by  the  Greek  fcholar  to  mean 
the  half  of  a  fphere,  but  the  English  fcholar 
muft  firft  be  told  it. 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons  (were  there  no  others 
of  greater  weight,  which  there  certainly  are)  that 
I  would  make  Greek  a  very  ferious  ftudy  with 

pupils 
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pupils  who  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
it,  and  though,  as  they  grow  up,  they  may 
not  immediately  have  occafion  to  praclife  the 
language,  yet  the  knowledge  of  it  will  be  of  in* 
finite  confequence  to  them,  and  the  teacher 
ought  to  point  out  to  them  thefe  advantages 
refulting  from  it,  and  make  a  confcience  of 
imprelling  them  with  the  importance  of  it,  as 
well  as  grounding  them  perfectly  in  it. 

The  reafons  of  greater  weight,  to  which  I 
ju ft  alluded,  are,  that  among  the  Greeks,  as 
before  obferved,  is  to  be  found  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  all  our  learning,  and,  confequent- 
]y,  the  language  itfelf  ought  to  be  ftudied,  and 
the  rather  as  it  enables  us  to  read,  in  its  origi- 
nal, the  New  Teftament,  that  facred  book, 
which,  by  its  xloclrines  and  promifes,  is  the 
guide  to,  and  the  pledge  of  our  redemption  and 
falvation ;  in  fhort,  no  man  who  wifhes  to  at- 
tain, in  its  native  purity,  the  elegance  of  clafTi- 
cal  learning  or  perfection  in  the  fciences,  can 
do  it  without  the  affiftance  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  language,  more  than 
of  any  other,  that  in  Homer  and  other  poets,  the 
founds  of  the  words  are  mufically  or  harmoni- 
oufly  adapted  to  the  ideas  intended  to  be  im- 
prefTed  on  the  reader ;  for  inftance,  where  the 
fubjeel:  is  elevated  and  fubiime,  the  words   fe- 

leftcd 
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{ected  arc  high-founding,  full  of  mouth,  (if  I' 
may  ufc  the  expreflion),  and  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  object  itfejf,  as  poluflSiJboio  thaldjfes,  the  roar- 
ing fea.  In  reading  the  words  korax  koraffon,  the 
croaking  raven,  who  does  not  imagine  he  hears 
the  ominous  bird  ? 

Upon  this  fubject  the  teacher  may  confuk 
Pope,  and  other  tranflators,  commentators,  &c. 
and  enlarge  at  pleafure. 

The  different  dialects  is  another  circumftance 
the  teacher  mould  explain  to  the  pupil,  and 
rhat  he  may  do  in  a  familiar  way,  by  comparing 
the  Ionic,  Doric,  Attic,  &c,  to  the  Yorkshire, 
Wiltshire,  or  any  other  of  our  own  counties, 
by  which  means  it  will  be  better  adapted  to 
his  comprehenfion. 

I  would  alfo  give  the  pupil  fome  idea  of  the 
and  prefent  flate  of  (Greece.  I  would  inform 
him  that  it  is  a  fpacious  country,  now  almoft 
all  fubject  to  the  Turks,  and  is  faid  to  have  ta- 
ken its  name  from  a  certain  king  called  Grtecusi 
that  at  firft  its  extent  was  but  fmall,  but  that,  in 
procefs  of  time,  it  grew  very  large;  that  the 
natives  and  inhabitants  were  fo  renowned  for 
their  wit  and  courage,  that  people  reforted  to 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  either  to  be 
inftructed  in  the  fciences,  or  to  learn  the  art  of 
war,  they  being  either  the  inventors  or  improv- 
ers of  moft  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  that  they  were 

the 
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the  fir  ft  people  who  fubmitted  to  live  regularly 
by  ftated  laws ;  that  the  Romans  ufed  to  fend  the 
children  of  their  noblemen  to  Athens,  a  principal 
city  in  Greece,  for  education,  fifir; 

I  would  then  inform  him,  that  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly degenerated  from  what  they  formerly 
were,  being  fo  kept  under  and  over-awed  by 
the  Turks,  their  prefent  matters,  that  both 
priefls  and  laity ^re  fo  miferably  ignorant,  that 
they  do  hot  retain  the  fmalleft  traces  of  the  fu- 
perior  learning  and  talents  of  their  anccftors  ; 
and  that  they  are  fo  weak  and  debafed,  as  fre-\ 
quently  to  abjure  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  em- 
brace Mahometifm,  in  order  to  procure  the 
quieter  enjoyment  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  ; 
and  that  were  it  not  for  the  Chriftian  feftivals, 
which  are,  with  great  veneration,  obferved,  it 
is  thought  the  Chriftian  religion  would,  long 
before  now,  have  been  eradicated  from  the 
coun  fry. 

A  grand  fecret  of  teaching,  and  what  will 
make  inftruftion  amufing  to  the  pupils,  is,  to  in- 
form them  fully  why  they  learn  this  or  the 
other  piece  of  knowledge,  what  ufe  or  end  they 
anfwer,  and  how  they  will  qualify  them  for 
focial  and  a&ive  life,  they  will  then  bear,  with 
alacrity,  the  fatigue  of  ftudy,  when  they  fee  the 
agreeable  fcope  it  aims  at,  and  the  profit  and 
pleafure  arifing  from  it. 

The 
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The  teacher  fhould,  therefore,  explain  to  the 
elder  pupils  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  ftudying 
the  claflics  correctly,  and  the  particular  fpccies 
of  tafte  and  fentiments  they  infpire. 

I  would  inform  my  pupils,  that  the  claflics 
form  an  inftitution  of  patient  endurance  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  rather  than  of  rancour  or  refent- 
ment.  That  they  render  their  admirers  or  vo- 
taries capable  enough  of  exertion  and  bufinefs, 
but  favour  an  aptitude  for  mental,  rather  than 
bodily  labour;  that  the  fentiments  they  inftii 
are  various ;  the  greatnefs  they  infpire,  is  equa- 
nimity fthe  vigour  they  infufe, is  fortitude;  the 
principle  they  inftii,  is  honour  ;  the  vivacity 
they  excite,  is  plcafantry  ;  the  habits  they  form 
are  probity,  veracity,  and  fidelity  ;  the  rewards 
they  promife,  are  confcious  virtue,  and  honeft 
fame. 

That  they  who  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  the 
fubjecr.  they  wiflj  to  mafter,  are  as  much  known 
by  the  authors  they  read,  and  the  tafte  they  pre- 
fer, as  the  mafs  of  people,  in  common  life,  by 
the  company  they  keep. 

That  he  who  is  drilled  in  military  exercife, 
who  rigidly  praclifes  the  injunctions  of  his 
dancing-mafter,  or  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
live  in  genteel  fociety,  is  not  likely  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  the  fordid  manners,  or  the  clumfy, 
awkward  gait  of  a  clown  :  that  there  is  a  polifh 

t  and 
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and  grace  about  the  one,  which  plainly  indicate 
better  breeding  and  fuperior  connections  to 
thofe  of  the  other ;  and  that  it  is  quite  as  im- 
poftible  that  he  who  is  habitually  converfant 
wkh  elegant  language,  with  the  eafe,  the  copi~ 
oufnefs>  and  the  beauty  of  natural  and  juft  ex- 
preflion,  and  with  all  the  charms  and  excellen- 
cies of  good  compofition,  mould  have  a  bad 
tade,  unlefs  he  is  alfo  an  impenetrable,  dull 
fellow,  as  that  he  who  has  always  carefully  co- 
pied the  faired  writing,  mould  write  ill,  or  who, 
though  in  daily  contemplation  of  the  fined 
forms,  fhould  yet  prefer  the  uglied. 

I  would  obferve  to  them,  that  the  higher  de- 
partments of  poetry  celebrate  tranfactions, 
which,  though  fictitious,  are  alfo  lhaped  by 
rules  borrowed  from  nature,  and  exhibit  a  me- 
chanifm  of  the  fame  origin,  and  the  fame  ten- 
dency :  that  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  many 
others  of  our  claflical  authors,  are  full  of  the 
mofl  piclurcfque  fcenes,  the  mod  rapid  and 
fplendid  actions,  characters  didinguiflied  by  all 
the  magnanimous  virtues,  lofty  thoughts,  in- 
credible incidents,  glowing  language,  and  lu- 
minous imagery. 

It  mud  be  very  obvious  to  the  teacher,  that 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  captivate  and  mould 
young  minds,  dazzled  and  imprefled  with  the 
novelty  of  furrounding  nature,  than  a  courfe  of 

reading* 
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reading  fo  interesting  and  romantic  as  both  the 
Latin  and  Englifh  claflics  afford.  High  cou- 
rage, dai'ng  enterprife,  hazardous  adventure, 
honourable  love,  inflexible  fidelity,  and  all  the 
generous  affociations  of  real  heroifm,  are  always 
in  unifon  with  the  beft  feelings  of  our  hearts, 
and  poffefs  a  charm  which,  in  the  hey-day  of 
youth  at  lead,  is  for  the  moft  part  irrefiftible. 

I  would  further  obferve  to  my  pupils,  that, 
by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  collected 
wifdom  of  ages,  prefented  to  us  in  the  united 
labours  of  all  wife  men*  from  time  immemo- 
rial, we  imbibe  every  theory  in  morals,  every 
doctrine  in  philofophy,  every  improvement  in 
politics,  every  fentiment  and  obfervation,  ge- 
nius, induftry,  and  experience  afford  ;  which 
tend  to  expand  our  views,  to  correct  our  avidi- 
ties, to  elevate  our  affections,  to  moderate  our 
expectations,  and  to  extend  the  circle  of  our 
enjoyments. 

That  our  own  countrymen  have  liberally  in- 
fufed  into  their  works  the  genuine  fpirit  of  an- 
cient literature,  and  confiderably  enriched  our 
domeftic  treafure  of  wifdom  from  thefe  vene- 
rable and  fertile  fTores.  The  genius  of  Homer 
Hill  foars  in  Milton ;  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  in 
Drydertand  Pope;  of  the  beft  dramatifts  Greece 
and  Rome  have  produced,  in  Shakefpeare;  of 
Socrates,  in  Addifon  j  of  Plato,  in  Bacon;  of 
t  2  Ariftotle, 
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Ariftotle  in  Locke;  of  Livy  in  Hume;  and  of 
Cicero  in  Burke. 

Happy  they  !  (I  would  obferve  to  them)  who 
can  read  the  invaluable  labours  of  thofe  illuf- 
trious  fages,  to  which  our  own  are  fo  much  in- 
debted for  fome  of  their  higheft  merits  in  the 
dead  languages,  and  are  capable  of  relifhing  the 
exquiiite  beauties  and  delicacies  which  the  phi- 
lofophy  and  elocution  they  combine,  fo  won- 
derfully exemplify. 


SECT.  III. 
Of  the  French  Language. 

As  the  French  is  the  mod  generally  fpokcn  of 
any  of  the  European  languages,  and,  from  re- 
cent events,  will  probably  become  more  in 
vogue  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  it  is  of  the 
greater  confequence  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to 
lay  down  the  belt  plan  for  teaching  it,  in  the, 
cleared  and  mod  connected  points  of  view. 

I  need  not  obferve,  that  the  firft  thing  to  be 
paid  particular  regard  to,  is  the  imprefling  the 
pupil's  ear  with  the  proper  founds  or  pronun- 
ciation of  the  letters,  which  can  only  be   done 

by 
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by  very  frequent  practice,  and  the  minuteft  at- 
tention to  correclnefs  in  doing  it.  Some  pu- 
pils have  what  we  call  a  good  eary  or  a  facility 
of  catching  the  proper  found,  and  tranfmitting 
it'again,  with  mufical  exa&nefs,  by  means  of  the 
voice:  this  arifes,  I  apprehend,  from  the  clear- 
nefs,  fee  make,  and  better  proportion  of  that 
delicate  organ,  and  its  greater  harmony,  as  con- 
nected with  the  voice,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
thofe  who  are  faid  to  have  a  bad  ear ;  which,  I 
Relieve,  is  defined  as  nothing  elfe  but  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  formation  of  that  organ,  or  a 
iangour  and  a  dullnefs  in  the  exertion  of  its 
powers. 

The  voice,  and  the  organ  of  fpeech,  its  inftru- 
rnent,  have,  through  the  medium  of  the  mind, 
which  caufes  them  to  operate  or  act,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  impre (lions  made  upon  it  through 
the  ear,  a  very  confiderable  (hare  in  the  form- 
ation of  juft  founds  or  right  pronunciation  ;  and 
great  attention  to  this  connection  between  the 
ear,  the  mind,  and  the  tongue,  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  teacher :  it  is  a  mechanical  procefs,  and 
only  requires  repeated  and  clofe  practice.  Why 
is  it  th^t  a  Scotchman  always  learns  to  pronounce 
the  French  language  fooner  and  better  than  an 
Englifhman,  or  any  foreigner  ?  it  is  becaufe, 
for  the  molt  part,  the  Scotch  alphabet  is  pro- 
nounced like  the  French,  and  therefore  the 
t  1  Scotch 
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Scotch  pupil  has  already  acquired  the  juft  found 
of  the  feveral  letters,  by  the  practice  of  his 
mother-tongue. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  tell  the 
pupil  he  has  not  pronounced  fuch  a  letter  right, 
and  that  he  muft  pronounce  it  fo  and  io  ;  he 
muft,  by  repeated  pra&ice,  form  his  ear  and 
voice  to  it,  and  not  ccafe  to  make  him  try  it 
day  after  day,  till  he  has  thoroughly  acquired 
it,  and  can  found  it  perfectly  at  once. 

Reading  mould  not  be  attempted  till  all  the 
letters  can  be  correctly  pronounced.  Porny's 
Analyfe  des  Sons  (price  is.)  will  be  found  very 
ufeful  in  acquiring  the  true  founds.  A  bad  ear 
may  be  improved  by  practice,  and  the  clofe  at-? 
tention  of  the  mafter  to  correct  its  deficiencies. 
But  there  is  a  thicknefs  or  grofsnefs  in  the  au*> 
ricular  organ  of  fome  pupils,  that  has  a  ltrong 
connection  with  the  fame  deficiency  in  the  other 
bodily,  and  the  mental  faculties,  and  which, 
therefore,  cannot  be  fo  eafily  remedied  ;  but  with 
the  example  of  Demofthenes  before  us,  it  is 
proved  that  great  obftacles  may  be  overcome 
by  proper  exertion.  The  younger  the  pupil  is, 
the  more  eafily  will  he  acquire  the  juft  founds, 
from  the  pliancy  of  his  organs.  The  reafon 
that  grown  people,  or  even  lads  after  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  cannot  fo  eafily  acquire  the  juft  pro- 
nunciation  of  any  language,  is,  the  rigidity  of 

the 


the  organs  of  hearing  and  fpeech,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  being  more  hardened,  firmly  fet, 
or  matured;  and,  under  thefe  circumftances, 
neither  pupils  of  that  age,  nor  their  parents, 
Should  be  furprifed  if  they  do  not  fo  readily 
acquire  the  pronunciation  of  a  language. 

When  the  founds  of  the  letters  are  properly 
acquired,  the  pupil  may  then  proceed  to  read ; 
and  here  the  teacher's  attention,  and  confeien- 
tious  care  to  correct  the  molt  trifling  errors, 
will  be  indifpenfible. 

The  accents,  and  their  ufe,  mould  alio  now 
be  explained  to  the  pupil  5  viz.  the  acute,  as  in 
///;  the  grave,  as  in  apres ;  the  circumflex,  as 
in  male, 

I  think  the  ufe  of  the  French  Spelling  Book 
is  very  neceflary  for  fome  time,  efpecially  if  the 
pupil  has  a  bad  ear,  or  is  grown  up.  Young 
pupils,  who  have  tolerable  correct  ears,  will 
not  want  it  fo  much.  Porny's  Syllabaire  Fran- 
cois,  (price  is.  6d.)  is  the  beft  adapted  book  for 
the  purpofe. 

In  teaching  to  read  the  French  language  cor- 
rectly, there  are  fome  general  rules  that  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  imprefling  ftrongly  on  my 
pupils,  and  the  fewer  and  more  comprehensive 
the  teacher  makes  his  rules,  the  better  will  they 
be  retained,  and  the  greater  their  effect :  variety 
pf  minute  rules  only  ferve  to  perplex. 

t  4  I.  When- 
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i.  Whenever  a  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  or 
an  afpirated  h,  the  I  aft  letter  of  the  preceding 
word  mull  always  be  pronounced  full ;  as, 
quand  on  a  tout  avale,  muft  be  read  quantonna 
toute  avale,   in  Head  of  quan  ong  a  tou  avale. 

Here  the  d  in  quand  is  changed  into  a  /, 
from  its  being  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  the 
word  ong  is  read  onni  from  the  fame  caufe  2 
the  word  tout,  from  the  fame  reafon  is  alfo 
read  tuut. 

2.  The  accent  over  the  lad  letter  of  a  word, 
efpecially  if  it  is  an  £9  caufes  the  letter  to 
be  founded  full,  as  in  avale,  which,  with- 
out that  accent,  would  be  founded  avail, 
but  with  it  is  pronounced  avale,  like  the 
Englifh  a.  , 

3.  The  diftindtion  between  the  participle  of 
the  verb,  and  the  third  perfon  plural  of  the 
prefent  of  the  indicative,  I  have  always 
found  to  be  a  great  ftumbling-block  to  be- 
ginners, as  in  the  words  diftinguant  and 
diftinguent ;  the  former  of  which,  the  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb,  is  pronounced  diftiwongi 
and  the  latter,  the  third  perfon  plural  of  the 
prefent  of  the  indicative,  is  pronounced 
diftinggi  or,  in  few  words,  tell  the  pupil 
that  the  nt  in  the  lad  is  omitted,  and  that 
the  e  and  the  a  makes  the  diftinction  be- 
tween the  two. 

4.  A 
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4.  A  %  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  never  pro- 
nounced ;  as,  for  rendez,  donncz,  read  rende, 
donne. 

5.  Oit  and  ois  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  always 
pronounced  as  a  in  Englifh  ;  for  inftance, 
il  donnoit  is  read  //  donne ;  but  if  a  vowel 
follows,  the  /  is  pronounced. 

6.  The  .r,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  not  often 
pronounced,  except  a  vowel  follows,  as  in 
complimens}  leurs,   read   compliment,  leur. 

7.  The  word  foible  is  pronounced  like  the  Eng- 
lifh  word  fable,  and  roide,  roideur,  like  rad?, 
radeur, 

8.  The  letters  0/  are  founded  as  oa  in  French  ; 
as,  croitre,  croatre ;  roiy  roa ;  moi,  moa. 

9.  The  g  before  an  n  is  not  founded  ;  as  in 
regner,  pronounced  nearly  as  raynie  in 
French  ;  ignition,  pronounce  iynnition-,  in- 
expugnable, pronounce  inexpoonyable. 

10.  A  c  with  a  crotchedf  called  the  cedilla^ 
under  it,  is  always  pronounced  s  ;  as  in  the 
word  ca,  hither,  it  is  read  fa ;  arcon>  read 
arfon  ;  Francois?  read  Franfe. 

11.  The  mafculine  article  un,  is  always  pro- 
nounced ung,  except  a  vowel  follows  it, 
then  it  is  pronounced  une,  as  the  feminine 
article  is. 

12.  The  word  Ion  is  founded  bong,  except  a 
vowel   follows  it,    then  it   is   pronounced 
bonn :  remark  that  an  afpirated  h  is  gene- 
rally 
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rally  entitled  to  the  fame  diftinclion  as  a 
vowel. 

13.  Eux,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  pronounced 
eut  the  x  being  omitted,  except  when  an  h 
or  a  vowel  follow,  and  then  it  is  pro- 
nounced s, 

14.  The  fyllables  pen  and  feu  are  very  apt  to 
be  improperly  pronounced  by  pupils  ;  they 
found  them  as  pou  and  fou  ;  they  mould  be 
taught  to  diftinguifh  them  with  nicety. 

15.  The  words  coeur,  mceur,  &c  are  alfo  ge- 
nerally pronounced  wrong,  by  beginners, 
cour,  mur :  the  diftinction  muft  be  properly 
explained  to  them. 

16.  The  words  /aim,  daim,  ejfaim,  and  many 

others  terminating  in  aim,  are  pronounced 

fin,  din,  ejjin,  &c.    the  aim  being  changed 

into  in  :  nom,  parfum,  &c.  are  alfo  founded 

non,  parfun. 

17.  The  fyllable  ait,  as  in  the  third  perfon 
lingular  of  the  prefent  indicative  of  the 
verb,  is  pronounced  ai,  the  t  being  omit- 
ted ;  as,  haity  plait,  is  read  hai,  plat* 

18.  The  word  eft,  the  third  perfon  lingular 
of  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the  indicative  of 
the  verb  etre,  to  be,  is  always  pronounced 
a,  as  in  Engiifh,  except  a  vowel  follows 
it,  and  then  it  is  pronounced  et. 

19.  And,  end,  and,  at  the  end  of  words,  omit 
the  d. 

20.  Lie 
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20.  Ller  is  founded  lliery  as  in  pilfer,  griller ; 
lion,  llion,  as  in  papillon :  in  fhort,  where 
two  /'s  meet,  they  take  an  i  after  them. 

21.  Geons  is  pronounced  Jongs,  as  in  mangeons. 

22.  The  words  habille,  heroine,  biftoire,  bomme, 
humilie,  omit  the  fe,  being  mute,  or  not  a£* 
pirated.  In  the  words  bullion,  heros,  bideux, 
burlant,  the  h  is  afpirated,  and  therefore 
pronounced  full. 

23.  Ant,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  makes  ang% 
the  /  being  omitted,  as  in  enfant,  demand- 
ant. 

24.  Get  and  cette,  are  fometimes  pronounced 
ft  and  yfc ;  as,  cet  bomme,  cette  femme,  pro* 
nouncey?  bomme,  Jle  femme,  very  fhort. 

25.  The  jy  is  pronounced  like  the  Englifh  e. 

26.  Ier,  at  the  end  of  words,  omits  the  r,  ex- 
cept a  vowel  follows. 

27.  /<?#*,  at  the  end  of  words,  omits  the  x, 
and  the  x  is  often  pronounced  like  a  2  ;  as 
in  fix  jours,  pronounce  itftz  jours ;  dix  ans, 
pronounce  diz  ans,  &c. 

28.  The  words  paon,faon,  laon,  are  pronounced 
pan,  fan,  Ian ;  that  is,   the  0  is  omitted. 

29.  Saoul,  aout,  omit  the  a. 

30.  Auteur,  beau,  are  pronounced  0/<?#r,  £0. 
01.   Oei,  in   0^'/,   oeillade,   oeillet,   founds  like 

en  ;   vceu,  bceuf,  are  pronounced  veu,  beuf 
JJ2.  Francois,   Anglo  is,   Ecojfois,    Irlandois,   and 

Hollandois, 
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Hollandoisy  change    the  dipthong  his    into 
tfEnglifh.  , 

33.  Oitre  is  pronounced  like  the  word  etre,  m 
French ;  as  in  connoitre>  paroitre, 

34.  When  there  are  two  or  three  confonants 
at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  as  in  canard,  corps, 
rompty  &c.  followed  either  by  a  flop,  or  a 
word  beginning  with  a  confonant,  the  frrft 
of  them  is  only  to  be  uttered. 

Thefe  rules,  or  any  others  of  the  fame  nature 
the  teacher  may  chufe  to  add,  fhould  be  per- 
fectly learnt  by  heart  by  the  pupil  at  the  time 
he  is  beginning  to  read ;  three  at  once,  till  the 
whole  are  compleatly  gone  through,  and  flrongly 
impreffed  on  the  memory,  will  be  fufficient  for 
a  leffon;  but  I  would  recommend  that  they 
fhould  be  got  by  heart  at  all  events,  let  the 
teacher  effect  it  as  he  will.  For  a  more  com- 
pleat  praxis  on  the  formation  of  French  founds, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Porny's  Grammar,  pages  45 
and  46. 

Monf.  Texier's  Art  de  lien  lire,  (price  5s.) 
will  be  found  very  ufeful  to  teachers  at  this 
-period. 

The  next  ftep  is  the  Grammar  and  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  language,  which  may  be  learnt  at 
the  fame  time,  a  little  of  each  at  one  leffon. 
As  I  have  before  obferved,  the  greater  number 
of  words  the  pupil  has  ftored  up  in  his  memory, 
the  greater  will  be  the  facility  with  which  he 

will 
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will  begin  to  tranflate  ;  it  w.  i  be  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  his  acquirement  of  the  Grammar 
and  Vocabulary.  I  believe  Porny's,  Palairet's, 
and  RogifTard's,  are  the  befl  grammars. 

The  pupil  mould  now,  alfo,  be  acquainting 
himfelf  with  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and  occaiion- 
ally  parfe  two  or  three  lines  to  his  mailer. 

In  Porny's  Syllabaire,  before  mentioned,  a 
very  good  Vocabulary  will  be  found  ;  and  fome 
familiar  dialogues,  alfo,  for  practice. 

The  verbs  form  the  greatefl  difficulty  to  be- 
ginners, from  their  uncommon  variety  in  the 
French  language,  and  more  than  ufual  pains 
mud  be  taken  to  acquire  them  perfectly.  Porny 
has  arranged  them  very  clearly,  and  added  a 
praxis  upon  each  fpecies. 

The  pupil  mould  then  proceed  to  grammatical . 
exercifes,  z.  very  good  guide  for  which  he  will 
alfo  find  in  Monf.  Porny's  Publication,  under 
that  name  (price  is  6d),  in  which  all  the  rules 
of  French  fyntax  are  applied  in  every  part  of 
its  conftruction,  digeded  in  a  plain,  eafy,  and 
pr  ogre  (live  order. 

Chambaud's  Exercifes,  and  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  them,  by  Mr.  Satis,  will  alfo  be  found 
very  ufeful  to  the   pupil  at  this  period. 

In  beginning  to  tranflate,  the  teacher  mould 
point  out  to  the  pupil  thofe  particular  words 
which  are    mod  frequently    occurring  in   the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  common  reading,  and  alfo  thofe  iit-* 
tie  expletives  which  are  of  greater  confequenc£ 
than  is  generally  imagined;  he  fhould  always 
be  made  to  read  to  a  full  flop,  or  a  colon,  be- 
fore he  attempts  to  tranflate,  that  he  mayi 
with  more  eafe,  catch  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
fentence. 

There  are  a  few  words  which  are  of  great 
import  in  a  fentence,  but  are  not  fo  nicely  in- 
culcated upon  learners  as  they  ought  to  be,  fuch 
as  y,  there ;  en,  of  it ;  dont%  of  which ;  on,  theyj 
or  the  people. 

There  are,  alfo,  fome  peculiar  idioms  and 
expreffions  which  are  frequently  occurring*  and 
fhould  be  carefully  fele&ed,  by  the  teacher,  for 
the  pupil's  particular  notice  and  recollection  $ 
indeed,  they  fhould  be  got  by  heart  5  as  for  in* 
fiance  : 

Sur  le  champ,  immediately* 

Tout  a  Vheure,  directly. 

Pour  le  moms,  at  lead. 

An  plus  tot,   as  foon  as  poflible. 

Au  plus  vite,  with  all  fpeed. 

A  Vavenir,  for  the  future. 

A  peu  pres,  nearly. 

Tout  d'un  coup,  fuddenly* 

A  force  de,   by  dint  of. 

Tant  mieux,  fo  much  the  better* 

Amoins-que,  unlefs. 

Tant  pis,  fomuchthe  worfe. 

Tant 
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Tant  foil  peu,  never  fo  little. 

Tant  s'enfaut,  far  from  it. 

A  la  bonne  heure,  well  and  good,  or  very  welJ. 

Quant  a  mois  as  for  me. 

Vis-a-vis,  over  againlt. 

Au  pis  alter,  let  the  worft  come. 

De  pis  en  pis,  worfe  and  worfe. 

De  mieux  en  mieux,  better  and  better. 

Pour  le  moins,  at  leaft. 

Toucbant  eela,  concerning  that. 

De  crainte  que,  left,  or  for  fear  that. 

Examples  of  the  Particle  on. 
On  nous  a  dit  que,  we  have  been  told  that; 
On  aime  a  parler,  people  like  to  talk. 
On  dit,  it  is  J aid. 
On  Va  accufe,  he  has  been  accufed. 

The  Particle  y  exemplified. 

2"eft-il  ?  is  he  there  ? 
Ne  vous  y  fiez  pas,   don't  tjuft.  to  it. 
J'y  penferai,  I  will  think  of  it. 
Conduifez  nous  yt  fticvv  us  the  way  to  it, 

T'he  Particle  e  n  exemplified. 

En  doutez  vous  ?   do  you  doubt  it? 
Donnez  m'en  trois,  give  me  three  of  them. 
Achetez-^77,  buy  fome. 

Elle  s'en  fera  gloire,  me  will  take  a  pride  in  it. 
Qu'en  dites  vous  ?  what  do  you  fay  to  itf 

ne 
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The  Particle  y  and  n  exemplified. 

Tenavcz  vous  mis  affez?  have  you  put  enough 
of  it  there  ? 

ILnvoyons-y-en,  let  us  fend  fome  there* 

J'y  en  mettraij  davantage,  I  will  put  fome 
more  to  it. 

I  would  recommend  Hudfon's  Fables  as  the 
book  that  fhould  be  put  into  the  Pupil's  hands 
for  his  firfl  attempt  in  tranflating,  as  it  is  eafy 
and  amufing,  contains  fome  very  ufeful  matter 
befides  the  fables,  and  has  a  fmall  dictionary  at 
the  end,  of  the  words  that  occur  in  the  work, 
and  their  feveral  parts  of  fpeech  alfo  annexed 
to  them. 

The  pupil  fhould,  at  firfl,  have  fome  little 
afli  fiance  or  guide,  till,  by  degrees,  he  is  able 
to  do  without  it,  and  I  confider  the  above  as 
the  beft  of  the  kind  for  that  purpofe:  a  good 
Recueil  of  profe  and  poetry  might  then  follow 
Hudfon's  Fables. 

To  this  may  fucceed  Telemachus,  and  the 
Hiftory  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  by  Vol- 
taire ;  Boyer's  Dictionary  being  ufed  to  aflift  the 
pupil's  progrefs. 

Gil  Bias,  Don  Quixote,  Le  Diable  Boiteux^ 
Rollin's  Ancient  Hiftory,  and  any  other  good 
profe  works  the  teacher  may  felecl,  may  then  be 
read:  but  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of 
ftrongly  recommending  Les  Voyages  de  Cyrus*. 

To 
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*fo  follow  them,  I  would  recommend  Mo- 
liere's  Comedies  ;  fome  of  Voltaire's  and  Ra- 
'cine's  Works,  Corneille's,  or  any  other  that 
the  teacher  may  think  fit,  or  the  pupil  fancy  ; 
for  a  little  attention  mull  always  be  paid  to  the 
latter's  choice,  where  it  is  not  contrary  to  de- 
cency and  propriety. 

In  the  mean  time  the  pupil  is,  of  courfe, 
making  fome  progrefs  in  fpeaking  French, 
which  cannot  be  acquired  without  much  pains 
on  his  own  part,  and  confcientious  attention 
on  that  of  the  teacher  ;  the  former  by  unre- 
mitting application  to  the  Vocabulary,  phrafes, 
and  dialogues,  and  the  latter  by  making  it 
a  conftant  practice  to  talk  to  him  in  French, 
feeking  all  opportunities  of  introducing  the  ufe 
of  that  language  to  him,  and  carefully  correct- 
ing his  errors  both  in  fpeaking  and  reading, 
pointing  out  to  him  the  amendments  that 
Ihould  be  made  as  to  idiom,  elegance  of  ex- 
prefiion,  and  exactnefs  of  pronunciation. 

It  is  a  good  method  ufed  in  many  fchools,  to 
make  the  pupils  converfe  conftantly  in  French, 
whether  in  or  out  of  fchool  hours,  by  means  of 
a  mark,  which  being  called  for  by  the  matter  at 
certain  hours,  makes  the  holder  of  it  obliged 
to  pay  a  penny,  or  more,  every  time  ;  the  mo- 
ney fo  collected,  being  applied  to  purchafe  prize 
books,  or  other  rewards,  for  thofe,  who,  at  the 
quarter  or  half  year's  end,  are  found,  by  a  fair 
u  competition, 
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competition,  to  have  the  moft  merit  in  their 
exercifes  or  themes  ;  and  if  the  fame  kind  of 
check  was  inftituted  in  fchools  for  Englifh  only, 
(and  in  day~fchools  in  particular,)  for  falfe 
grammar,  vtilgarifms,  bad  pronunciation,  &c. 
I  think  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect. 

It  is  highly  necefTary  that  the  pupil  fhoukl 
be  conflantly  in  the  habit  of  writing  tranfla- 
tions,  by  way  of  exercife,  and  a  page  every  day 
iliould  be  the  leaft  quantity.  I  have  feen  a  very 
good  purpofe  anfwered,  both  as  to  hiftorical 
improvement,  and  accuracy  in  tranflating 
French,  as  well  as  making  Englifh  into  French, 
by  giving  the  pupil  the  abridgement  of  Rol~ 
lins's  Ancient  Hiftory,  making  him  write  the 
tranflation  of  a  page  every  day  into  Englifn; 
and  the  next  day  previous  to  your  correcting 
his  ufual  portion,  hearing  him  viva  voce  make 
the  tranflation  of  the  preceding  day  into  French 
again,  from  memory.  I  recommend  this  as  an 
excellent  method,  care  being  alfo  taken  that 
the  tranflations  are  corrected  with  red  ink,  the 
better  to  difting-nifh  the  errors. 

It  is  alfo  a  very  good  plan  that  is  ufed  in 
fome  fchools,  to  make  the  more  advanced  pu- 
pils compofe  an  Englifh  commercial  letter,  and 
a  theme,  once  a  week  ;  fuppofe  Tuefday  ;  and 
by  Friday  to  have  them  tranflated  into  French, 
ready  for  correction  ;  it  following,  of  courfe, 
that  the  Englifh  mailer  has  prcvioufly  examined 

them 
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them  on  the  Tuefday,  and  corrected,  as  well  a!s 
amended,  the  compofitjon. 

I  would  very  ftrongly  recommend  to  the 
teacher's  attention,  Porny's  Models  of  Letters 
(price  4s.)  ori  various  fubjects,  in  French  and 
Englifh,  as  they  are  extremely  well  calculated 
for  the  inftruclion  and  improvement  of  thofe, 
who  are  defirous  of  acquiring  the  true  ftyle  and 
exact,  manner  of  French  epiftolary  correfporu 
dence. 

There  is  alfo  another  work,  which  it  occurs 
to  me  as  likely  to  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  young 
people  who  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  the 
French  language,  'and  that  is,  the  Abbe  Fertot's 
Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  in  Sweden,  in  which 
the  patient  perfeverance,  magnanimous  charac- 
ter, and  lingular  adventures  of  the  great  Guf- 
tavus  Vafa,  in  the  mines  and  mountains  o£ 
Dalecarlia,  are  fo  intereftingly  defcribed,  that 
the  work  cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  fpontane- 
ous  attention  of  the  more  advanced  pupil,  if  it 
k-put  in  his  way;  for  even  at  that  period  of 
education,  I  would  not  force  any  particular 
books  upon  my  fcholars,  or  endeavour,  as  we 
vulgarly  fay,  to  cram  my  own  opinions  or  ideas 
down  their  throats.  Give  them  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  ufeful  books,  and  they  will,  of  their 
own  accord,  wifh  to  read  them. 

I  recollect    that  the  above  work  being  men- 
tioned to  me  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  read  it 
u  1  with 
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with  as  much  avidity  as  if  it  had  been  a  firft 
rate  novel;  indeed,  I  found  it  fuperior,  m 
every  refpecl,  to  any  train  of  that  defcription ; 
and  I  fincerely  wifh  that  the  early  impreflion 
the  character  of  that  perfect  hero  made  upon 
my  mind,  had  never  been  obliterated  in  after- 
life. The  character  of  Charles  XII.  by  Vol- 
taire, had  a  different  kind  of  effect  on  my 
mind ;  but  even  that  is  an  attractive  work  fof 
youth. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    V, 

SECT.  I. 

Merchants*  Accompts,  or  Book-keeping. 

x  he  fcience  of  book-keeping  is  of  fuch  im- 
portance in  this  commercial  country,  that  it 
neccfTarily  forms  an  eflential  branch  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  rather  unforunate  that  the  theory 
of  the  art,  as  it  is  taught  in  fchools,  differs  fo 
much  both  from  the  theory  and  practice  of 
merchants*  counting-houfes,  that  no  certain 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  guide  the  pupil  by, 
and  the  rather  fo,  as  almoft  every  merchant  or 
tradefman  has,  more  or  lefs,  a  different  method 
of  keeping  his  books. 

There  is  alfo  a  dill  greater  difadvantage  at- 
tends pupils  who  are  taught  this* fcience  in  aca- 
demies, efpecially  in  the  country  ;  which  is, 
that  their  teachers  have  never  been  accuftomed 
to  the  practice  of  it  in  a  counting-houfe,  and, 
confequently,  cannot  give  them  that  complcat 
idea  of  the  art  which  they  otherwife  ought. 
There  are,  however,  fome  of  our  town  finifh- 
ing  academies,  where  there  are  better  opportu- 
u  3  nities 
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nities  of  acquiring  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  it, 
from  the  accefs  that  the  matters  and  teachers 
have  to  counting-houfes,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  various  forms  ufed  in  them,  as  well 
as  mercantile  information  in  general. 

Had  I  a  fon,  and  wifhed  to  have  him  in- 
ftructed  in  merchants'-accompts,  I  mould  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  make  it  worth  while  to  fome 
experienced  clerk  in  a  merchant's  counting- 
houfe,  to  give  him  two  or  three  IcfTons  a  week, 
on  principles  founded  upon  his  actual  daily 
practice,  and  without  making  any  of  the  fchool 
authors  on  the  fubjeel:  his  guide. 

I  never  yet  knew  a  pupil  who  had  learnt 
book-keeping  at  fchool,  but  who  complained, 
after  he  had  been  fome  time  in  the  counting- 
houfe,  that  the  practice  there  was  totally  diffe- 
rent from  any  thing  he  had  been  taught ;  and 
this  circumftance  (which  J  believe  is  pretty  ge- 
nerally known  to  be  thefacl)  has  fometimes  led 
rne  to  think,  tha'  the  "prefent  treatifes  ufed  in 
fchools  are  inadequate  to  the  purpofe ;  and  the 
rather  fo,  as  they  are  drawn  up  by  perfons  who 
have  been  brought  up  teachers)  and  not  clerks. 

How  far  I  may  be  right  in  this  opinion,  or 
how  far  any  thing  that  I  can  fay  on  the  fubjeel, 
in  the  fmall  compafs  permitted  me  in  a  general 
work  of  this  kind,  may  be  fufficient  to  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  practical  part  of  the  fcience, 
\\  is  not  my  bufinefs,  to  decide  j  however,  as  I . 

have 
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fiave  both  learnt  and  taught  the  theory  of  it, 
and  have,  befides,  had  fome  confiderable  prac- 
tice in  two  refpeclable  counting-houfes,  proba- 
bly upon  thofe  grounds  I  may  venture  to  affume 
the  hope,  that  what  I  have  to  obferve  on  the 
fubject,  will  not  be  altogether  fruitlefs, 

I  am  acquainted  with  the^mafter  of  a  very 
eminent  academy,  who  is  about  to  publifh  a 
new  treatife  on  Book-keeping,  principally 
founded  upon  actual  forms  and  documents  pro- 
cured from  one  of  the  fir  ft  counting-houfes  in 
the  city.  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  its  being  fupe- 
rior  to  any  thing  yet  publifhed  on  the  fubjecl:  ; 
and  I  mention  it  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  would 
advife  every  teacher,  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
procure  an  infight  into  the  actual  practice  of 
counting-houfes,  and  make  ufe  of  thofe  origi- 
nal forms  and  documents,  which,  if  he  has  any 
mercantile  acquaintances,  he  will  be  at  no  lofs 
to  procure. 

Within  the  laft  five  years,  there  have  been 
feveral  plans  fubmitted  to  the  mercantile  world, 
for  an  improvement  in  the  practice  of  book~ 
keeping,  the  moft  prominent  of  which  are  Mr. 
Edward  Jones's,  of  Briftol ;  and  Mr.  Jofhua 
Collier's,  of  London  :  with  refpect  to  the  form- 
er, though  his  Engli/h  Syftem  of  Book-keeping)  as 
it  was  termed,  was  very  much  countenanced  at 
firft  ;  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  very  few  mer- 
chants or  tradefmen  have  adopted   it  in  their 

u  4  countings 
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counting-hpufes  ;  and  it  feems  now  to  be  con, 
figned  to  oblivion,  though  I  believe,  upon  th$ 
whole,  it  was  not  without  its  merit. 

Mr.  Collier's,  wfrich  is  founded  upon  his  own 
actual  and  long  experience  in  a  refpedable  line 
of  bufinefs,  as  well  as  on  the  moft  perfect  mer- 
cantile knowledge,  with  the  accompanying  ad- 
vantages of  a  very  liberal  education,  a  turn  for. 
mechanical  invention  and  mathematical  preci- 
iion,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft  ;  he  has  not 
attempted,  likevMr.  Jones,  to  do  away  the  Ita-? 
lian  method  of  double-entry,  but  only  to  im- 
prove the  mode  of  keeping  the  Wafte-book  and 
journal,  principally  the  latter;  and  to  form  one 
>  ftrong  check  for  both  ledger  and  journal,  of 
which  I  mail  have  occafion  to  take  notice  here- 
after. 

I  have  fcen  and  examined  all  the  various  fyf- 
tems  to  which  Mr.  Jones's  has  given  rife;  I 
have  alfo  perufed  the  principal  fchool  authors 
on  the  old  fyftem,  but  I  find  nothing  that  has 
met  my  own  ideas  of  the  fubjecl,  equal  to  Mr. 
Collier's  ;  and  I  can  fpeak  with  the  more  au- 
thority on  the  fubjecl,  having  been  for  fome 
time  his  clerk,  and  kept  his  books  upon  this 
improved  plan  of  his  own  ;  and  as  he  has  pub- 
lifhed  the  outlines  of  that  plan,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety,  I  think,  in  my  introducing  the 
particulars  of  it  in  this  work,  as  an  improve- 
ment in  the  fcience  of  book-keeping,   ufeful  to 
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be  communicated  to  teachers  and  fchool  youth 
defigncd  for  the  counting-houfe. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on 
the  fubject,  it  may  be  proper  juft  to  ftate,  in  a 
few  words,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  nof 
be  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it, 
what  book-  keeping  is,  what  are  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  conducted,  and  what  the  different 
books  made  ufe  of  in  merchants'  counting* 
houfes  for  that  purpofe. 

Merchants'  accompts,  or  the  art  of  book- 
keeping, is  a  methodical  way  of  recording  the 
tranfactions  of  the  man  of  bufincfs,  enabling 
him,  at  any  time,  to  afcertain  not  only  the  ftate 
of  every  perfon's  account  with  whom  he  has 
any  concern  or  connection  in  trade,  but  alfo 
fhe  true  lituation  of  his  own  affairs. 

There  are  two  principles  upon  which  it  is 
practifed  or  conducted  ;    viz.  Single-Entry,  and 

Double-Entry.  J<^$Ij^ 

Book-keeping  by  doifble-entry,  is  fimple  and 
cafy  to  be  underftood,  as  it  confifts  only  of  a 
plain  ftatement  in  the  day-book,  of  every  trans- 
action that  occurs  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and 
which  from  thence  is  polled  into  the  ledger,  to 
the  debit  or  credit  of  the  perfon's  account  it 
Jiappens  to  belong  to. 

This  principle  is  not  fo  certain,  however,  as 
that  of  double-entry,  as  there  is  not  fuch  a  Suf- 
ficient check  to  detect  errors ;  for  if  ten  pounds 

in 
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in  the  day-book  mould  be  entered  ten  millings 
in  the  ledger  ;  or  if  onethoufand  pounds  fhould 
be  polled  one  hundred  pounds,  they  may,  in 
fingle-entry,  remain  undifcovered  ;  but  in  dou- 
ble-entry they  cannot.  No  man  in  trade,  keep- 
ing his  books  by  fingle-entry,  can  afcertain, 
from  the  day-book,  the  amount  of  all  his  tranf- 
actions,  debits  and  credits,  and  that  the  whole 
of  thofe  amounts  were  correctly  ported  into  the 
ledger. 

Double-entry  in  book-keeping,  means,  that 
for  every  twenty  millings,  or  any  greater  or  lefs 
amount  entered  to  the  debit  (or  on  the  debtor 
fide)  of  any  perfonal  account,  there  mutt  be 
the  fame  amount  entered  to  the  credit  (or  on 
the  creditor  fide)  of  fome  other  perfonal  or 
nominal  account;  and  that  for" every  twenty 
fhillings,  more  or  lefs,  entered  to  the  credit 
(or  on  the  creditor  fide)  of  any  perfonal  ac- 
count, there  muft  be  the  fame  amount  entered 
to  the  debit  (or  on  the  debtor  fide)  of  fome 
other  perfonal  or  nominal  account  :  and  thefe 
entries  are  ported  into  the  ledger,,  from. the 
journal,  to  the  debit  or  credit  of  the  feveral  ac- 
counts to  which  they  relate. 

On  this  plan  an  error  cannot  well  go  unde- 
tected, as  the  debtor  and  creditor  fides  are 
checks  upon  each  other ;  except,  indeed,  it  is 
a  wilful  and  intentional  error  to  anfwer  any 
fraudulent  purpofe  of  the  book-keeper's,  or  his 

employer's,, 
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employer's,  and  fo  fkilfully  managed  as  to  elude 
even  fufpicion  itfelf.  There  is  no  fyftern  abfo- 
lutely  perfect :  but  where  book-keeping  by  dou- 
ble-entry is  made  ufe  of  with  honeft  intentions, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mod  certain  and  ef- 
fectual method  yet  difcovered. 

A  trial  balance  is  generally  made,  once  a  year 
in  counting-houfes,  to  fee  if  the  books  are  ac- 
curately ported  ;  and  that  is  done,  by  taking  off 
the  balance  of  each  account  in  the  ledger.  If 
the  amount  of  thefe  balances,  on  both  the  debtor 
and  creditor  fides  exactly  agree,  the  books  are 
confidered  as  right;  though,  as  I  have  before 
obferved,  it  is  poflible  a  wilful  and  well  concealed 
error  may  efcape  detection :  but  what  fyftern 
could  there  be  invented  fo  perfect  as  to  guard 
compleatly  againft  the  very  perfon  who  keeps 
the  books,  if  he  is  fraudulently  inclined? 

The  books  made  ufe  of  in  theprocefs  of  keep- 
ing merchants'  accounts,  are, 

1.  The  Day  Book,  Diary,  or  Wafte  Book. 

2.  The  Journal. 

3.  The  Ledger. 

4«  Several  fubordinate  books ;  fuch  as  the 
Cafh  Book. 
Bill  Book. 

Book  of  Houfe  Expences. 
Order  Book. 
Letter  Book. 
Receiving  Book. 

Delivery 
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Delivery  Book. 

Acquittance  or  Receipt  Book. 

Sale  Book. 

Book  of  Charges  on  Goods. 

Invoice  Book. 

Factorage  Book. 
The  titles  of  thefe  books  explain  their  own 
nature  ;  and  they  vary  more  or  lefs  in  number 
in  counting-houfes  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  bufinefs  carried  on.  For  a. 
fuller  explanation  of  them  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Dilworth's  Book-keeper's  Afliftant. 

In  fingle  entry ,  the  firft  thing  neceflary  to  be  done, 
is  to  ftate,  in  a  day-book,  a  true  account  of  the 
flock  or  property  with  which  the  merchant,  be- 
gins trade;  and,  after  that,  regularly  to  enter 
every  tranfacHon  as  it  occurs,  that  produces  any 
alteration  in  his  property,  either  by  the  fale  or 
purchafe  of  goods,  by  the  payment  or  receipt  of 
money,  or  any  other  circumftance  for  which  he 
is  liable  to  be  indebted,  or  that  he  has  a  right 
to  charge  to  the  debit  of  any  perfonal  account : 
and  as  there  cannot  exift  any  tranfaclion  but  it 
mufl  be  placed  to  the  debit  or  credit  of  fome 
perfonal  account,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  the  tranfacHon  belongs  to  the  debit 
or  credit  of  the  perfon's  account,  with  whom  it 
occurs  ;  the  nature  of  it,  or  of  what  it  confifts, 
#nd  its  value  or   amount,  and  then  to  make  a 

plaia 
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plain  and  correal  flatement  of  it  in  the  day* 
book,  fuch  as  may  be  clearly  underftood. 

The  Waste-book,  in  double  entry ,  contains  a 
plain  narrative  of  facts,  entered  at  the  inftant  of 
any  occurrence  in  buiinefs,  (for  the  merchant  or 
book-keeper  never  truft  to  memory  in  their  tran- 
factions,)  affecting  either  fide  of  any  account ;  or 
if  the  tranfa&ion  happens  out  of  doors,  it  is  re- 
corded in  a  memorandum-book,  and  when  the 
merchant  returns  home,  is  from  thence  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  wade-book.  It  is  not  abfolutely 
neceflary  that  any  thing  more  mould  be  done  to 
thefe  entries  for  a  month  together,  at  the  end  of 
which  all  the  particulars  would  be  then  before 
him,  and  as  it  were  frelh  in  his  memory.  I  al- 
lude to  the  poflible  circumltances  of  being  frora 
home,  confined  by  illnefs,  or  without  a  clerk. 

In  this  book  it  is  not  neceflary  to  have  a 
column  for  the  funis,  as  it  would  frequently  oc- 
cafion  the  leaving  long  blanks,  or  cramp  the 
book-keeper  in  his  language,  which  fhould  be 
perfectly  eafy  to  be  underftood. 

In  thefe  entries  very  few  merchants  make  re- 
ferences to  bills  of  parcels,  books,  and  the  va- 
rious documents  of  a  counting-houfe,  as  they 
are  always  prefumed  to  know  the  regular  forms 
of  bufinefs,  and  the  means ^of  elucidating  their 
own  accounts. 

What  is  moft  important,  and  efpecially  to 
young  traders,  is  to  leave  no  entry  unpafled  to  a 

future 
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future  opportunity  ;  minutes  fhould  be  carefully 
made  of  every  occurrence  at  the  moment,  and 
as  carefully  revifed  in  the  wafte-book  while 
frelh  in  the  memory.  This  is  the  great  book  of 
record,  and  the  form  or  arrangement  of  the 
others  is  comparatively  immaterial. 

The  Journal  is  the  book  into  which  the  en- 
tries from  the  wafte-book  are  tranferibed,  in 
fuch  a  concife,  clear,  compact,  and  methodical 
form,  diverted  of  all  fuperfluous  matter,  as  to 
mature  them  for  pofiing,  as  the  carrying  the 
feveral  particulars  of  them  to  their  appropriate 
heads  of  accounts  in  the  ledger,  is  termed.  In 
journalizing  well  the  chief  art  of  book-keeping 
confifts  5  and  it  is  proper  that  whoever  in  a 
counting-houfe  undertakes  this  department, 
fhould  be,  at  leaft,  a  fteady  perfon  of  plain  un- 
derstanding. 

The  Ledger  is  that  book  in  which  the  man  of 
bufinefs  opens  an  account  with  every  perfon  of 
whom  he  buys  goods,  or  receives  money  ;  fells 
goods  or  pays  money  to,  £sV.  feledting  from  the 
journal,  and  pofting  to  its  relative  account  in 
the  ledger,  the  date  and  amount  of  each  trans- 
action. By  this  means  the  ledger  will  always 
contain  the  contents  of  the  day  or  wafte-book, 
and  journal,  though  arranged  in  different  or- 
der ;  fo  that  not  only  the  whole  ftatement  of 
any  perfon's  account  may  be  feen  at  one  view  ; 
but  from  it  may  alfo  be  produced,  with  the  ad- 
dition 
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dition  of  the  ftock  of  goods  in  hand,  the  whole 
ftatement  of  his  affairs  ;  fhewing,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  profit  or  lofs  of  his  trade.  There  are 
two  fides  to  each  account,  the  left-hand  is  the 
debtor  fide,  and  it  is  headed  with  the  name  of  the 
party,  or  whatever  article  of  merchandize  the 
account  alludes  to:  the  right-hand  is  the  creditor 
fide,  and  has  the  words  per  contra  (meaning,  in 
Englifh,  on  the  other  hand,  or  oppofite  to) 
fubftituted  inftead  of  the  name,  t£c. 

Such  is  the  intention  and  procefs  of  book- 
keeping. 

Some  merchants  do  not  make  ufe  of  a  wade- 
book  at  all,  but  immediately  journalife  all  their 
tranfadlions ;  others  ufe  only  the  wafte-book 
and  ledger. ;  Mr.  Jones's  plan  confines  the  pro-r 
cefs  to  a  diary  and  ledger  only,  and  without  any 
caih-book,  and  in  all  counting-houfes  they  vary, 
more  or  lefs,  in  the  number  of  principal  and 
fubordinate  books  which  they  keep.  By  Mr. 
Collier's  plan,  both  the  bill-book  and  caih- 
book  are  unnecefTary. 

The  methods  of  "arranging  and  clafling  the 
^various  ledger  accounts,  are  alfo  very  different 
in  counting-houfes,  according  to  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  trade  merchants  are  engaged  in,  and 
the  nature  of  the  other  books  they  keep. 

In  teaching  merchants'  accounts  in  academies, 

or  to  private   pupils,    after  defcribing  to  them 

in  general  the  principles  of  the  art,  the  nature 

of 
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of  the  feveral  books  kept,  and  the  circumftanc£ 
of  their  varying  in  name  and  in  the  method  of 
.keeping  them  in  different  counting-houfes,  ac- 
cording to  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bufinefs  carried 
on,  I  would  endeavour  to  make  them  compre- 
hend clearly  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
art,  in  fome  fuch  way  as  follows,  and  afterwards 
pradlife  them  on  the  plan  hereafter  mentioned, 
for  teaching  it  in  fchools. 

at.  If  you  carry  money  into  trade,  begin  your 
wafle-book  with  an  account  of  the  amount 
of  it,  and  the  debts  owing  to  and  by  you ; 
and  if  it  is  a  working  or  mechanical  con- 
cern, the  value  of  your  utenfils  and  other 
articles  which  relate  to  the  trade  you  are 
engaged  in,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  brewer 
or  fugar-baker,  or  an  improved  (love  ma- 
nufacturer. This  account  you  are  to  head 
in  the  ledger,  with  your  name,  or  under 
the  title  of  stock  ;  the  latter  is  the  moll 
generally  ufed. 

In  the  journal ',  you  will  make  Hock  credi- 
tor for  the  amount,  and  debtor  for  what  you 
owe  :  fo  that  in  the  ledger  your  debts  will 
Hand  on  the  debtor  or  left-hand  fide  of  the 
frock  account,  and  your  money,  and  value 
of  the  utenfils  put  into  trade,  on  the  cre- 
ditor or  right-hand  fide  of  the  account  ti- 
tled per  contra* 

2.  If 
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2.  If  you  pay  money  away,  make  the  cafh 
account  creditor  for  it,  and  the  perfon's 
account  to  whom  you  pay  it,  debtor,  not 
only  for  the  money  you  fo  pay  him,  but 
for  any  difcount  or  abatement  he  may  al- 
low ;  and  as  the  teacher  goes  along,  he 
fhould  not  let  the  opportunity  flip  of  in- 
forming the  pupil  what  difcount  and  abate- 
ment mean. 

3.  If  you  receive  money  credit,  the  perfon  of 
whom  you  receive  it,  not  only  for  what 
money  he  pays,  but  alfo  for  any  difcount 
or  abatement  you  may  allow,  and  debit  your 
cafli  account  for  the  nett  amount  re- 
ceived. Generally  fpeaking,  whenever  you 
receive,  you  are  to  write  yourfelf  debtor, 
and  creditor  when  you  pay. 

4.  If  you  buy  goods,  give  the  perfon  credit 
of  whom  you  purchafe  them. 

5.  If  you  fell  goods,  debit  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  faid  goods  are  fold. 

6.  If  you  receive  empty  cafks,  tubs,  uten- 
fils,  or  any  other  defcription  of  articles  not 
your  own.  make  flock  debtor  for  them. 

*].  If  you  lend  cafks,  or  any  other  articles  or 
utenfils,  make  ftcick  creditor  for  them. 

8.  If  you  keep  an  account  with  a  banker, 
whenever  you  give  a  check  upon  him,  make 
him  creditor  for  the  amount,  and  the  per- 
fon to  whom  you  give  it,  debtor. 

x  9.  If 
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9.  If  you  pay  money  into  your  banker's, 
make  him  debtor  for  the  fame,  and  cafli 
creditor  for  it. 

10.  If  you  give  a  note  or  bill,  make  bills  pay- 
able creditor  for  the  amount,  and  the 
perfon  to  whom  you  give  it,  debtor. 

11.  If  you  receive  a  bill  or  note,  make  bills 
payable  debtor  for  the  amount,  and  the 
party  of  whom  you  received  it,  creditor 
for  the  fame. 

12.  If  you  pay  a  bill  when  due,  credit  cam 
for  the  amount,  and  debit  the  party's  ac- 
count to  whom  you  gave  it,  for  the  fame 

amount. 

13.  If  you  receive  cam  for  a  bill,  when  due, 
of  which  you  are  the  holder,  debit  cam  for 
the  fame,  and  credit  the  perfon's  account 
of  whom  you  had  it,  for  the  amount. 

14.  If  you  borrow  money,  make  cam  debtcn: 
for  the  amount,  and  credit  the  perfon  yoi> 
borrowed  it  of  for  the  fame. 

$5,  If  you  lend  money,  make  the  party  you 
lend  it  to  debtor  for  the  amount,  and  ere* 
dit  your  cam  account  for  the  fame. 

16.  If  you  pay  money  for  poftage  and  petty 
expences,  make  canVcreditor  for  the  fame, 
and  fundry  accompts,  debtor. 

17.  If  you  pay  money  for  houfe  expences, 
credit  cafh  for  the  amount,  and  make  houfe 
expences  debtor  for  the  fame. 

J  8.  If 
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iS.  If  you  gain  by  the  fale  of  any  article, 
make  profit  and  lofs  debtor  for  the  amount, 
and  the  article  fold,  creditor  for  the  fame. 

19.  If  you  lofe  by  an  article,  make  profit  and 
lofs  creditor  for  the  amount,  and  the  par- 
ticular article  debtor  for  the  fame. 

20.  If  you  buy  any  utenfils,  or  other  arti- 
cles ufed  in  your  trade,  credit  cam  for  the 
amount,  and  make  flock  debtor  for  the 
fame. 

ai.   If  you  difcount  a  bill  with  , the  bankers, 
make  cafh.  or  the   bankers  debtors  for  the 
amount   fhort  of  the  difcount,    and    bills 
payable,  creditor  for  the  full  amount  of.the 
bill,  debiting  your  intereft  account  for  the 
difcount,  and  vice  verfa  if  you  are  the  dif- 
counter  yourfelf. 
22.   If  you  are   in  partnerfhip,  you  and  your 
parner  muff  each  have  a  feparate  account 
in  the  ledger,  and  when  either  of  you  draw 
money,  you  muff  debit  your  particular  ac- 
count for  the  fame,  and  make  cafh  creditor; 
and  when  you  divide  the  profits  at  any  par- 
ticular  period,    credit  both   your  feparate 
accounts  for  the  half  profits. 
For  further  inftruclions  in  thefe  ffatements,  I 
refer  the  reader  to   Dil worth's  Book-keeper's 
Afliftant,  at  the  conclufion. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  in  thefe  entries,  to  have 

nothing  myfterious  or  obfeure,   but  merely  a 

x  2  plain 
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plain  narrative  of  the  fact,  without  introducing 
a  fingle  ufelefs  word,  or  making  ufe  of  techni- 
cal terms  or  phrafes,  except  the  words  debit  and 
credit,  which  are  full  and  comprehcniive,  and 
the  only  terms  that  are  applicable  to  every  trans- 
action, and  may  be  affixed  to  every  entry.  The 
articles  on  the  debit  fide  are  preceded  by  tKe 
prcpofnion  To,  and  the  articles  on  the  credit 
iide,  by  the  prepoiition  By. 

Thefe  are  the  fundamental  principles  to  bt 
taught  in  fchools,  and,  by  practifing  the  entry 
of  examples  fct  them  by  the  teacher,  upon  each 
rule,  into  the  wade-book,  journal,  and  ledger, 
the  pupils  Vv ill  foon  acquire  all  that  they  need 
to  learn  of  the  fcience  before  they  go  into 
counting-houfes,  as  the  practice  there  differs  fo 
much  from  the  theory  of  fchools,  and  authors 
who  have  publifhcd  on  the  fubject,  that  they 
will  rather  acquire  prejudices  and  confufed  ha- 
bits, than  any  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  art. 

The  nature  of  the  trial  balance  and  final  ba- 
lance, at  the  year's  end,  may  be  properly  ex- 
plained to  them  and  pra&ifed  ;  that  procefs  is- 
the  fame  in  ail  counting-houfes,  and  cannot 
<vary  much. 

It  might  be  a  ufeful  plan  in  fchools,  to  make 
the  pupils pfaftije  the  bufinefs  of  book-keeping 
in   the  following  kind  of  way,   after  they  have 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  twenty-two  ge- 
neral 
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tieral  rules  I  have  laid  down,  which  fhould  be 
got  by  heart. 

Let  articles  of  entry  be  written  on  flips  of 
paper  by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils  who  are 
learning  merchants'  accounts  nominally  enter 
into  trade,  a  fuppofed  capital  being  firfl:  advanced 
and  entered  in  the  wafte-book.  Then  let  the 
pupils  go  to  their  teachers  or  fchool-feliows, 
and  buy  thofe  articles  in  which  they  are  to  trade, 
and  whichthey  fhould  receive  written  on  pieces 
of  paper,  and  fell  again  to  other  boys  in  like 
manner,  regularly  entering  in  the  wafte-book 
.every  tranfa&ion  as  it  occurs,  making  and  re- 
ceiving regular  payments,  fometimes  in  cafh, 
fometimes  in  drafts,  and  at  other  times  in  bills 
or  notes  of  hand. 

The  teacher  fhould  alfo  make  them  fome- 
times receive  and  fallow  difcounts  and  abate- 
ments, receive  and  give  bills  of  parcels,  and> 
in  fhort,  omit  no  occurrence  that  is  plain  and 
eafy  to  be  undcrflood,  which  can  happen  in 
trade.  Great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  different  tranfactions,  fo  that 
the  pupils  may  perfectly  comprehend  them. 

I  think,  alfo,  that  a  very  particular  attention 
mould  be  paid  to  the  grounding  them  well  in 
the  arithmetical  rules  of  exchange,  interefr, 
rebate  and  difcount,  profit  and  lofs,  barter^ 
&c.  as  the  thorough  knowledge  of  them  is  in- 
^ifpenfible  to  a  good  clerk. 

x  3  The 
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The  teacher  might  alfo  pra.ctife  a  whole  clafs 
in  the  following  way. 

Set  the  pupils  down  with  their  wafte-bcoks, 
read  over  to  them  aloud,  fome  tranfadtions  pre- 
vioufly  confidered  and  committed  to  paper  by 
yourfelf,  for  them  to  enter %  journalife,  and  poft 
into  rough  books,  to  be  afterwards  copied  fair. 
Give  them  three  or  four  minutes  between  each 
tranfa&ion,  that  they  may  have  time  to  reflect 
how  to  enter  it.    When  all  have  done,  take  that 
pupil's  wafte-book  which  you  have  reafon  to 
think  is  the  mod  correct,  and  alter  any  thing 
that  he  has  done  wrong ;    then   let  every  boy 
change   books   with   his   neighbour,  and  while 
you  read  the  amended  entries  to  them  aloud,  let 
every  one  correct   his  neighbour's  wafte-book 
by    them,    marking  the   number   of  errors   at 
the  bottom   of   the   page,    by  which  you  will 
the  better  obferve  their    progrefs,  every  one's 
amount  of  errors  being  entered  in  a  book  kept 
for   that   purpofe,    as   I  have  defcribed   under 
the  head  of  Reading;  and  if  you  think   fir;  to, 
propofe  rewards  for  the  belt,  and  forfeits  for  the 
wqrft,  it  would  have  the  better  effect. 

This  plan  would  fave  teachers  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  be  the  moft  effectual  way  I  know 
of  inuructing  their  pupils  with  precifion. 

I   would  give  them    blank  books  (common 
copy  or  exercife  paper  fevved    together,  with  a 
cartridge-paper  cover,  would  do  for  this  prac- 
tice,) 
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bee),  and  make  them  rule  them  themfelves 
from  a  pattern  wafte-book,  journal,  and  ledger, 
ruled  by  the  teacher.  This  will  be  of  much 
fervice  to  them. 

I  mall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  improved 
method  I  alluded  to  for  arranging  and  keeping 
the  journal,  which,  from  having  myfelf  prac- 
tifed  it  in  a  counting-houfe,  I  can  fay,-  with 
certainty,  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  unnecefTary 
trouble  in  porting,  enfure  precifion  in  the  de- 
tection of  errors,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pre- 
ferve  all  the  explicitnefs  of  the  old  method. 

I  mufl:  firft  premife  that  every  entry  in  the 
waste-book  is  numbered^  running  from  No.  1, 
to  No.  500,  or  upwards,  as  well  as  the  day  of 
the  month  prefixed  to  it. 


Date' 
i8qo 
Jan. 


EXAMPLES. 
WASTE-BOOK. 


Bought  of  John  Davis,  12  cwt.  of  fugar,  and 
paid  him  for  fame  by  check,  5  81.  165.  4d. 


Sold   Thomas   Smith  5  pipes  of  wine,  and 
received  for  fame,   cam  250I. 


Borrowed  of  Wm.  Johnfon  4£ol. 


Paid  Sam.  Day  half  a  year's  rent,    due  at 
Chriftmas,  cam  18I.  10s. 


Bought  of  Ifaac  Mendez,   12   pipes  of  oil, 
for  amount  of  which  gave  him  a  check  360I. 


No. 
1 


JOURNAL 
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The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  dates  and 
correfponding  numbers  of  the  examples  of  en- 
tries in  the  wafte-book,  are  placed  differently 
to  what  the  dates  and  pages  are  in  the  old  fy{- 
tem,  and  that  there  are  no  columns  for  the 
amount ;  but  I  muft:  remark  to  thofe  who  are 
attached  to  the  old  plan,  that  this  alteration 
may  or  may  not  be  adopted,  juft  as  they  think 
fit,  though  certainly  with  refpecl;  to  numbering 
the  entries,  it  is  a  manifeft  improvement  as  a 
ftrong-  check. 

The  reader  will  alfo  remark,  that  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  columns  in  the  journal,  after 
the  firft  for  the  date,  there  are  three  for  cajh, 
banker,  and  goods,  Dr. — and  three  more  for  cajh, 
hanker,  and  goods,  Cr. ; — and  that  after  the  eighth 
column,  which  is  for  the  page  in  the  ledger, 
there  are  two  columns  for  the  ledger  accounts, 
(fo  termed  to  difHnguifh  them  from  thofe  that 
do  not  go  into  the  ledger,  but  are  kept  by 
means  of  the  journal  only,  fuch  as  the  banker's 
and  cam  account),  and  the  particular  fubject 
matter  of  them  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  them,  is 
another  column,  entitled  funis  polled  Dr.  and 
Cr.  the  debtor  column,  437I.  6s.  4.6.  exactly 
balancing  the  three  creditor  columns,  goods, 
banker,  cafh,  if  added  together.  The  amount 
of  fums  ported  Cr.  muft  alfo  agree  exactly  with 
the  amount  of  the  three  firft  or  Dr.  columns, 
cafh,  banker,  goods,  viz.  700I.  which  it  does. 

The 
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The  mark  of  pofiing  in  the  ledger  then  fol- 
lows, and  then  the  number  of  the  entry  in  the 
wafte-book,  which  is  alfo  carried  from  the  jour- 
nal to  the  ledger. 

The  advantage  of  arranging  the  journal  in 
this  way  is,  that  at  the  bottom  of  every  page 
or  folio,  you  can  make  a  trial  balance,  by  add- 
ing up  the  feveral  Dr.  columns,  and  feeing  if 
they  agree  with  the  amount  of  the  fums  polled 
Cr.  and  vice  verfa  the  Cr.  columns,  with  the 
fums  pofted  Dr.,  in  which  cafe  they  are  right : 
but  this  is  not  the  only  advantage,  for  by  refer- 
ring to  any  particular  column,  fuch  as  the  cafh 
or  bankers,  and  adding  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  you 
can  afcertain  how  your  account  with  your 
bankers,  oryour  cafh  account  (lands  :  by  this 
means  the  journal'  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  a  caih  and  banker's  book,  and  if  you  chufe 
to  add  two  other  columns  for  bills  payable, 
and  bills  receiveable,  it  will  alfo  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  a  bill-book,  and  you  will  have  all 
thefe  three  different  fubjecfts  in  your  view  at 
one  glance,  without  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
three  feparate  books. 

Every  column  in.  the  folio  mull  be  added  up, 
the  total  put  under  it,  and  carried  over  to  its 
correfponding  column  in  the  next  folio,  and  fa 
on  throughout  the  journal,  till  you  come  to 
the  period  of  a  general  balance,  when  the  co- 
lumns; of  the  laft  folio  being   added,    if  your 

three 
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three  Dr.  columns  agree  in  amount  with  the 
three  Cr.  columns,  your  journal  is  right,  and 
if    the    ledger   accounts    have   been   corredtly 
ported,  your  ledger  muft  be  right  too  ;  if  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  journal,  you  muft  examine 
the  feparate  accounts  in   the  ledger,  checking 
them  by  the  journal,  till  you  difcoyer  the  error. 
Again,  mould   the  total  amount  of  the  co- 
lumns on  one  fide  of  the  journal,  be  found  not 
to  balance  thofe  on  the  other,  the  miftake  will 
be  cafily  detected,   by  comparing  the  fides  of 
each  entry  feparately. 

It  may  be  thought  expedient  to  balance  the 
journal  every  month,  extending  the  totals  in 
accounts  kept  for  that  purpofe  in  your  ledger,  in 
each  of  which  twelve  lines  would  comprehend 
the  whole  of  one  year's  tranfactions  :  this  would 
probably  fatisfy  thofe  who  are  defifous  that  each 
of  the  three  books  fhould  contain  a  general 
view  of  their  concerns. 

The  number  of  the  entry  in  the  wafte-book 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  readier  way  of  re- 
ference, than  the  mere  page  would  be ;  and  it  is 
alfo  a  fatisfaclory  evidence,  that  in  journalifing, 
no  entry  has  been  pafTed  unnoticed,  the  lafl 
number  in  each  book  correfponding. 

The  columns   in  the  journal  for  the  general 

account,  comprife  the  fundamental  parts  of  this 

fyftem,  and  as  many  columns   may   be  ufed  as 

■  you  pleafe  j  for  inftance,  it  may  even  fuit  mod 

retail 
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retail  traders,  if  a  head  for  merchandize  of 
goods  (which  would  fcrve  for  every  article 
fought  ox  fold)  were  introduced,  as  I  have  done, 
under  the  tide  of  Goods. 

Warehoufemen,  or  wharfingers,  would  want 
one  for  rent,  and  another  for  labour  ;  the  latter, 
pofftbly,  one  for  wharfage,  in  which  might  be 
Included  landing  and  fhipping  :  a  farmer  might 
add  one  for  cattle,  and  another  for  grain  :  thus 
this  mode  of  entry  may  be  accommodated  to 
any  trade  whatfoever. 

To  fhew  the  ufe  of  the  columns  in' the  jour- 
nal;  fuppofe,  when  I  -opened  this  account,  I 
had  500I.  in  my  banker's  hands  ;  by  turning  to 
the  banker's  Cr.  column,  and  adding  it  up,  I 
find  I  have  drawn  41 81.  16s.  4d.  fo  that  they 
fcave  a  balance  in  my  favour  of  8 1 1.  3s.  8d. 

Every  perfon  converfant  in  book-keeping, 
imift  perceive  the  advantage  and  perfpicuity  of 
this  plan  ;  and  as  I  actually  kept  a  fet  of  books 
'fuccefsfully  upon  it;  I  can  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  old  fyflem  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  \  recommend  it  ac- 
accordingly  to  teachers,  who  may  have  Mr. 
Joihua  Collier's  own  publication  on  the  fubject, 
of  Richardfon,  Cornhill  ;  or  Lackington  and 
Co.  Finibury-fquare,  price  7s.  6d. 


SECT 
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SECT.  II. 

Geography  and  AJlmiomy. 

Without  a  competent  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, neither  chronology,  hiftory,  nor  poli- 
tics, can  be  properly  underflood  ;  nor  is  it 
poflible  to  have  juft  ideas  either  of  navigation 
or  commerce;  therefore,  in  this  country,  it 
mod  particularly  becomes  an  obj eel:  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  teacher's  ferious  attention,  and 
fhould  always  precede  the  fludy  of  thofe  fci- 
ences. 

It  is  not  my  deiign  here  to  enter  into  a  very 
minute  detail  of  the  bufinefs  of  teaching  geo- 
graphy :  but  merely  to  throw  together  thofe 
hints  which  I  conceive  will  enable  young  teach- 
ers to  do  it  with  advantage  to  the  pupil,  and 
facility  to  themfelves. 

The  fcience  of  geography  is  not  difficult,  and 
from  its  limited  nature  with  refpeel  to  us,  and 
the  extent  of  our  poflible  knowledge  of  it,  is 
confined  within  a  very  narrow  compafs,  and 
therefore  the  more  eafily  an,d  certainly  taught. 

The  learning  the  figure  of  the  globe,  the 
fituation  and  boundaries  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  that  of  particular  kingdoms  and 
countries,    being  only  an  exercife  of  the  eyes 

and 
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and  memory,  a  child  even  will  learn  and  retairf 
them  with  pleafure. 

A  boy  of  fix  years  of  age  may  foon  be  taught 
to  know,  and  readily  point  out  any  country  on 
the  map  or  globe,  or  any  of  the  counties  in 
the  map  of  England,  the  great  rivers,  promon- 
tories, ftraits,  bays,  &c.  and  even  to  find  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  places. 

Thefe  things,  however,  that  he  may  thus 
learn  by  fight,  and  get  by  rote,  are  not  all, 
I  confefs,  that  he  is  to  learn  upon  the  globes  ; 
but  fiill  it  is  a  good  ftep  towards  it,  and 
preparing  him  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  make  the 
remainder  much  eafier  and  pleafanter  to  him, 
when  his  judgment  is  matured  enough  for  it  ; 
befides,  it  gains  fo  much  time  now,  and  from 
the  pleafure  he  feels  in  knowing  things  of  this 
kind,  he  is  infenfibly  led  onto  the  acquirement 
of  other  branches. 

The  science  of  geography  chiefly  confifts 
in  a  defcription  of  the  furface  of  the  terrefiial 
globe,  which  is  naturally  compofed  of  two 
parts,  land  and  water  t  and  is  therefore  called  the 
terraqueous  globe,  from  the  Latin  words,  terra, 
land  ;  and  aqua,  water :  each  of  thefe  elements 
are  fubdivided  into  various  parts,  and  are  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  different  names. 

The  fiudy  of  the  globe  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  natural  and  artificial,  or  mathematical. 

The 
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The  firft  thing  that  the  pupil  mud  be  taught, 
is  the  natural  divifion,  by  which  we  mean  the 
feveral  portions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth  and  fca,  under  various  names  and  dif- 
tin&ions  :  there  is  alfo  the  political  divifion 
of  the  earth,  which  considers  it  as  divided 
by  men  into  empires,  kingdoms,  ftates,  pro- 
vinces, &V. 


Of  the  Natural  Division  of  the  Earth. 


Land* 

Water. 

I. 

Continents. 

1.  Oceans. 

0 

Iflands. 

2.   Seas. 

3- 

Peninfulas. 

3.  Bays  or  Gulphs. 

4- 

Ifthmus's. 

4.   Streights. 

5- 

Capes  or  Promon- 

5. Creeks  or  Sounds, 

tories. 

6.  Lakes. 

6. 

Coafts  or  Shores. 

7.  Rivers. 

7- 

Banks. 

8.  Channels. 

8. 

Mountains. 

9.  Roads. 

9- 

Vallies,  Woods,  &c. 

10.  Harbours. 

The  fecend,  thofe  artificial  and  imaginary 
lines  which  have  been  invented  by  mathemati- 
cians, and  are  only  fuppofed  for  the  better  im- 
provement of  that  fcience:  this  comprehends 
the  greater  and  leffer  circles,  lines,  £fr.  on  the 
globe;  viz. 

Of 
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Of  the  Artificial  Division. 


fi.  The  Equator,  or 


Great 

Circles. 


< 


?3 


Equinoctial 

The  Ecliptic,  orl 
Zodiac 

The  Brazen  Me- 
ridian 

l  <+.  The  Wooden  fLo- 
L     rizon 
LefTer    f  5.  The  Tropicks 
Circles.    ^6.  The  Polar  Circles 
"7.  The  Colures,    Equi 
noctial  and  Solltitial 

8.  The  Zones 

9.  The  Climates 

10.  The  Hour  Circle 

11.  The  Poles 

12.  The  Axis 


1  in  number. 


Other 

Parti- 
culars 
necef- 


} 


2  in  number, 

2 


5 

60 


pil  to 
be  ac- 
quaint 
edvvirh 


S,rypfor^ I3' TheZenithandNadir  2  — * 

14.  The    Quadrant   of  1      ^ 

Altitude  -  J  * 

15.  Parallel  Circles         \  a  h* 
16;  Meridian  Lines         J                 Y° 
17.  Senfible  Horizon         1  

iS.   Circumference  and! 

>  2         ' ' 
L   Diameter  of  the  Globe.  J 

N.  B.  The  pupil  fhouid  get  the  defcription 
of  thefe  by  heart,  from  the  Preceptor  or 
Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammar,  and  in  as 
few  words  as  poflible,  confident  with  clearnefs 
and  perfpicuity ;  indeed,  the  teacher  mould 
write  them  out  for  him  in  his  own  words. 

He 
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He  might  then  be  informed,  that  the  earth 
is  ufually  divided  into  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
continents,  or  into  the  old  and  new  world.  In 
the  map  erf"  the  world,  that  on  the  right-hand 
is  called  the  eaftern  continent,  and  that  on  the 
left,  the  weftern  continent. 

The  eaftern   continent,    or  the  old  world, 
comprehends    Europe,    Afmy    and  Africa.     Eu- 
rope h  the  N.  W.  divifion,  Afia  the  N.  E.  and  ■ 
Africa  the  fouth  divifion  of  this  continent. 

The  weftern  continent,  or  the  new  world, 
contains  all  America. 

He  mould  alfo  be  informed,  that  maps  are 
plain  furfaces,  defcriptive  of  thefe  four  great 
divifions  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  fubordinate 
empires,  kingdoms,  countries,  towns,  vrllages, 
&c.  contained  within  their  refpeclive  limits : 
that  the  top  of  the  map  is  always  the  north,  the 
bottom  the  fouth>  the  right-hand  fide  the  eaft% 
and  the  left-hand  fide  the  weft ;  and  that  thefe 
cardinal  points,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  places, 
-with  refpecl  to  each  other,  are  feen  by  the  com- 
pafs,  which  is  ufually  to  be  found  on  maps,  and 
■will  fhew  the  contrary  if  they  vary. 

When  he  is  a  little  further  advanced,  he  may 
alfo  be  informed,  that  the  degrees  (marked  in 
figures)  of  the  meridian,  and  parallels  (the  firft 
of  which  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the 
other  horizontal  lines,)  fhew  the  longitudes  and 
y  latitudes 
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latitudes  of  places ;  and  the  fcale  of  miles  an- 
nexed, their  diftances  ;  fo  that  by  placing  one 
leg  of  a  pair  of  compares  to  any  given  place 
and  the  other  to  a  fecond  place,  and  then  ap- 
plying the  compafTes  to  the  fcale,  he  can  af- 
certain  the  diftance  between  them  in  miles  : 
and  that  with  refpect  to  the  latitude,  it  is  the 
-diftance  of  places  from  the  equator,  north  or 
jouihy  and  is  meafured  on  the  map,  by  the  de- 
grees annexed  to  each  parallel  line,  all  of  which 
crofs  the  meridian  lines  or  degrees  of  longi- 
tude :  that  on  maps  in  general,  there  are  ten 
degrees  diftance  between  each  parallel,  marked 
alternately  in  black  and  white  fpaces  or  divi- 
fions  ;  and  that  the  latitude  of  any  place  north 
of  the  equator,  or  towards  the  top  of  the  map, 
is  termed  north  latitude ;  and  that  fouth  of  the 
equator,  or  towards  the  bottom  of  the  map,  it 
is  termed  fouth  latitude.  The  extent  of  lati- 
tude north  or  fouth,  is  180  degrees,  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe.  That  longitude  is 
the  diftance  of  a  place  eaft  or  weft  from  the  firffc 
meridian,  which  is  generally  that  oi  London, 
and  has  an  o  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  the  figures 
10,  2C,  30,  and  fo  forth,  running  to  180  de- 
grees (the  ferni-circumfcrence)  to  she  right  and 
left  of  it;  the  right  being  the  eaft,  and  the 
left  the  weft,  and  10  degrees  between  each  line 
or  meridian;  fo  that  every  place  to  the  right  is 

termed 
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termed  eaft  longitude^  and  thole  to  the  left  zvejt 
longitude ;  and  there  is  a  difference  of  four  mi- 
nutes of  time  fafter  or  flower  than  London,  for 
every  degree,  according  as  you  go  eaft  or  weft  ; 
if  to  the  weft,  it  is  four  minutes  flower,  and  if 
to  the  eaft,  four  minutes  fafter,  becaufe.  it  is  in 
the  eaft  the  fun  rifes. 

This  kind  of  information  will  pleafe  and  en- 
tertain at  the  fame  time  that  it  inftructs  the 
pupil. 

The  mode  of  teaching  young  people  by  the 
means  of  diiTedting  maps,  is  very  proper ;  but 
when  they  are  further  advanced,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  form  maps  with  the  outlines  of  the 
feveral  kingdoms  and  countries,  or  provinces, 
delineated  upon  them,  and  left  blank  within 
the  limits,  (which  mould  be  ftrongly  marked), 
but  all  painted  in  different  colours,  to  ^  fl  1- 
guifh  them,  numbered  or  lettered  in  the  mi  i- 
dhy  and  their  names,  with  the  correfponding 
number  or  letter  annexed,  placed  in  a  column 
at  one  fide  of  the  map,  for  them  to  learn  it, 
.by;  but  when  they  come  up  to  fay  the  leffort 
to  you,  you  are  to  cover  that  column,  and 
make  them  give  you  the  names  by  the  help  of 
memory  and  the  numbers. 

This  applies  to  continents,  the  four  quarters 

of   the  globe,   empires,    kingdoms,  countries, 

iflands,  feas^  rivers,  gulphs,  bays,  and,  in  ftiort, 

y  2  to 
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to  every  portion  of  land  or  water  defcribed  Of! 
a  map. 

With  this  guide,  they  will  by  pra&ice  in  a 
fhort  time,  be  able  to  tell  you  without  looking 
at  it,  in  what  part  of  the  globe  or  map  any  place 
is  to  be  found. 

I  have  feen  this  plan  pra&ifed  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

When  the  natural  divillon  of  the  earth  impro- 
perly learnt  and  underftood,  the  pupil  fhould 
then  proceed  to  the  political,  getting  by  heart, 
as  he  advances  in  memory  and  age,  the  names 
of  the  feveral  empires,  kingdoms,  and  ftates, 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  their 
chief  towns — ancient  names — diftance  and  bear- 
ing from  London — length  and  breadth — religi- 
on— language,  &c. ;  which  feveral  particular^ 
fliould  be  all  arranged  in  columns,  as  you  will 
find  it  done  in  Turner's  Introduction  to  Geo- 
graphy, (price  3s.  6d.),  which,  as  well  as  his 
Syftem  of  Aftronomy  (price  3s.  66.)  I  recom- 
mend very  (Iron gly  as  the  bell:  poffible  work  for; 
beginners,  and  even  for  thofe  who  have  made 
fome  progrefs.  Guthrie's  Geographical  Gram- 
mar (price  12s.)  will  very  properly  follow  it. 

As  the  pupil  advances  in  years  and  knowledge, 
more  columns  might  be  added,  fuch  as  the 
number  of  fquare  miles — difference  of  time 

from 
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from  London — colour  of  the  natives — fpecies  of 
government — or  any  other  particulars,  that,  by 
having  them  in  one  point  of  view,  might  be  found 
pleafmg  or  ufeful ;  indeed,  it  is  a  good  practice 
they  have  in  fome  fchools,  of  making  the  elder 
pupils  draw  out  thefe  matters  themfelves  on  a 
very  large  fized  paper;  by  which  means  it  is  the 
better  impreffed  on  their  memories. 

In  making  the  pupils  acquainted  with  any 
particular  place  on  the  map  or  globe,  I  would 
not  confine  myfelf  merely  to  point  it  out  to 
them,  but  would  inform  them  what  was  its 
bearing  from  London,  or  any  other  confpicuous 
meridian  of  which  you  might  be  fpeaking  at  the 
time,  and  what  were  the  land  or  water  marks  by 
1  which  they  might  find  it  again,  if  neceflary,  or 
defcribe  its  fituation  from  memory,  in  conver- 
sation :  for  inftance,  if  fpeaking,  in  company,  of 
the  ifland  of  Malta,  the  pupil  might  obferve,  if 
he  was  afked  the  queftion,  that  it  is  fituated  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  fouth  of  Cape  PafTaro,  in 
the  ifland  of  Sicily,  directly  eaft  of  Tunis,  on  the 
Barbary  coaft,  weft  of  the  I  fie  of  Candia,  and 
lying  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two  laft;  he 
might  alfo  add,  that  it  is  the  mofl  foutherly  of 
all  the  iflands  in  that  fea. 

Another  very  ufeful   and   novel  method   of 

communicating  inftruction  with  regard  to  the 

geographical  fituations  of  places,  to  the  more 

advanced  pupils,  is  this. — Take  the  globe,  or  a 

y  3  S00^ 
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good  map  of  Europe,  and  make  (with  your 
pencil  tracing  the  progrefs)  what  I  fha.ll  term  a 
prospective  voyage,  or  furvey  ;  for  in  (lance, 
let  us  depart  from  London,  for  Constantino- 
ple ;  we  pafs  the  ftraits  of  Dover  and  go  down 
Channel,  pointing  out  to  the  pupil  the  counties, 
cities,  confiderable  towns  and  ports  on  our  own 
coait,  fuch  as  Kent,  Flampfhire,  Cornwall, 
Porri mouth,  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, the  Land's  End,  &c. ;  and  alio  on  the 
oppefite  couft  of  France,  fuch  as  the  iflands  of 
Jeifey  and  Guernfey,  the  provinces  or  counties 
of  Normandy  and  Britanny,  the  cities  of  Rouen, 
Caen,  Rfnnes,  and  Naniz  ;  UJhant  Point,  m  hich 
anfwers  to  our  Land's  End %  the  port  of  Breft, 
the  moft  confiderable  in  France  \  and  then  Port 
L'Orient  and  Belleifie;  from  whence  ftretching 
acrofs  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  we  pafs  Cape  Ortegal, 
the  moft  northerly  point  of  Spain,  (here  fhew 
the  pupil  what  a  cape  is)  then  Capes  Ferrol 
and  Finilterre,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  moft 
wefterly  -oirit  ;  we  then  pafs  Vigo,  a  Spanifh 
port ;  Oporto  and  Liibon,  the  two  chief  ports 
in  Portugal  ;  St.  Ubes,  a  fmall  trading  town ; 
and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  moft  fouth-wefterly 
point  in  Spain,  which  having  doubled,  we  pafs 
Cadiz,  the  principal  fea-port  town,  and  go 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  (which  is  the 
moft  foutherly  point  of  Spain),  into  the  Medi- 
terranean 
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terranean  fea,  where  a  wide  field  opens  for  our 
jobfervation. 

After  paffing  Gibraltar,  we  ftretch  away  to 
the  fouth-eaft,  leaving  the  Capes  de  Gat  and 
Palos  on  the  weft,  and  the  Iflands  of  Ivica,  Ma- 
jorca, and  Minorca;  and  northward  of  them, 
Barcelona,  a  Spanifh  fea-port  town  ;  Toulon, 
the  greater!  port  in  the  fouth  of  France ;  and 
Mar  fei  lies  alfo  belonging  to  the  fame  power  ; 
with  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  the  ports  of  Nice, 
Genoa,  and  Leghorn,  on  the  coaft  of  Italy. 

Altering  that  direction,  we  then  pafs  the  ifland 
pf  Sardinia,  leaving  Rome,  the  capital  of  all 
Italy,  the  river  Tiber,  the  port  of  Gaeta,  and 
the  gulph  and  city  of  Naples  to  the  north-eaft, 
and  either  go  through  the  Straits  of  Meflina  to 
the  north-eaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  or  keep- 
ing to  the  fouthward  of  it,  fhape  our  courfc 
between  Cape  Pa.fTaro,  its  mo  ft  foutherly  point, 
and  the  ifland  of  Malta  ;  and  bearing  up  to  the 
north-eaft  for  the  Archipelago,  we  leave  the  lit- 
tle iflands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  to 
the  north-weft  ;  entering  that  fea,  we  leave  the 
Morea  and  Corinth,  in  Greece,  to  the  north- 
ward, and  the  iflands  of  Candia,  to  the  fouth; 
Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Nicofla,  with  the  towns 
pf  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Joppa,  on  the  coafts  of  the 
Holy  Land,  to' the  fputh-eaft ;  going  up  the 
Archipelago  on  a  north-eafterlyand  then  a  north, 
courfe,  we  pafs  the  port  of  Smyrna,  and  the 
V  4.  famous 
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famous  town  of  Troy,  and  enter  the  Straits  of 
the  Dardanelles  at  the  extremity  of  the  Black 
Sea,  directly  north-eaft ;  at  the  entrance  into 
this^fituated  the  city  of  Conftantinople,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  whither  we 
were  bound,  and  from  whence  the  teacher  may- 
accompany  his  pupil  on  a  furvey  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  thence  conduct  him  into  the  Sea  of 
Afoph. 

This  plan  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  by  land  or  by  Tea  ;  and  though  it  is,  I 
believe,  very  little  practifed  by  teachers,  yet  I 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  by  accuftoming  pu,. 
pils  to  it,  they  would  have  a  much  better  idea 
of  the  fituations  of  places  than  they  generally 
have  ;  and  if  to  the  names  of  the  feverai  iflands, 
cities,  towns,  &c.  that  are  palled  in  thefe  voy- 
ages, the  particulars  of  what  power  they  belong 
to,  what  they  produce  or  are  remarkable  for, 
could  be  added,  it  would  be  fo  much  the  more 
advantageous  to  the  pupil. 

In  the  great  and  learned  Boffuel's  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he'  inftruclied  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  his  brothers,  fpeaking  of  geo- 
graphy, he  obferves : 

"  Geography  was  but  a  fport  and  a  pleafant 
"  voyage  to  us  ;  we  fell  down  rivers  in  their 
''gentle  current;  then  put  out  to  fea,  viewed 
?f  the  coafts,  entered  the  ports  and  maritime 
ff  cities ;  then  went  up  the  country.     This  wp 

<c  performed 
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p  performed  not  in  a  hurry,  like  travellers  void 
V  of  curiofity,  but  enquired  after  every  thing 
P  worthy  of  obfervation,  especially  the  manners 
"  and  cuftoms  of  the  people." 

I  think  this  is  all  that  I  have  to  fay  on  the 
fubject,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  natural  and  po- 
litical divifions  of  the  earth,  and  the  ufes  and 
knowledge  of  maps  :  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters  of  instruction,  great  care  muft  be  taken 
with  the  young  pupils,  to  begin  with  that  which 
is  plain  and  fimple,  to  teach  them  but  very  lit- 
tle at  a  time,  and  to  fix  that  well  in  their  heads 
before  you  go  a  ftep  farther,  or  proceed  to  an/ 
thing  new  in  the  fcience ;  by  which  means  they 
will  avoid  being  confufed  and  perplexed.  By 
giving  them  at  firft  one  fimple  idea,  and  taking 
care  that  they  perfectly  comprehend  //  before 
you  advance  farther,  and  then  adding  fome other 
fimple  idea  (which  may  happen  to  lie  next  in 
the  way  to  what  you  aim  at),  and  no  more  to 
it,  and  thus  proceeding  by  gentle  and  infenfible 
(leps,  children  have  had  early  better  apprehenfi- 
pnsof  things, and  their  thoughts  extended  further 
than  could  have  been  expe&ed.  In  fact,  all  know- 
ledge is  gradual  and  progreflive;  and  if  you  at- 
tempt to  go  far  before  the  previous  principles 
anjd  parts  are  thoroughly  underftood,  you  pluck 
the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe ;  you  puzzle  and  con- 
found the  pupil,  and^he'never  has  clear  ideas  of 
jj-he  fubjeft  afterwards,  pedaaps.     When  he  has 

learnt 
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learnt  any  thing  himfelf,  there  is  not  a  better 
method  of  fixing  it  in  his  memory,  and  encou- 
raging him  to  go  on,  as  to  fet  him  to  teach  it 
to  others. 

I  think  the  ftudy  of  the  globes  fhould  be  be- 
gun early,  and  followed  up  diligently,  if  the 
teacher  will  but  be  careful  to  diftinguifh  what 
the  child  is  capable  of  knowing,  and  what  not; 
for  which  this  will,  perhaps,  ferve  as  a  rule  that 
may  go  a  good  way ;  viz.  that  children*  may  be 
taught  any  thing  that  falls  under  their  fenfes," 
efpecially  their  light,  as  far  as  their  memories 
only  are  exercifed  i  thus  a  very  young  child 
may  learn  which  is  the  equator,  which  the  brazen 
meridian ,  horizon,  &c.  which  Europe,  and  which 
England,  upon  the  globes,  as  foon,  almoft,  as  he 
knows  the  rooms  of  the  houfe  he  lives  in,  if  care 
be  ta.ken  not  to  teach  him  too  much  at  a  time, 
nor  to  give  him  any  thing  new*,  till  that  which  he 
is  about  is  perfectly  learnt  and  fixed  in  his  me- 
mory. 

I  mall  now  proceed  to  the  terreftrial  globe,  or 
the  artificial  divilions  of  the  earth  delineated 
upon  it ;  and  as  I  mult  unavoidably  intermix 
agronomical  matter  or  obfervations  with  what 
I  have  to  fay  on  that  fubjecT,  I  fhall  firlt  begin 
with  defcribing  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
latter  fcience,  and  then  Itate  what  I  have  to  ob- 
ferve  to  the  teacher,  as  the  belt,  mode  of  commu- 
nicating 
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nicating  the  knowledge  of  the  terreftrial  globe, 
in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  in  the  terms  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  delivering  it  to  my 
pupils. 

I  would  inform  the  fcholar,  that  aftronomy 
teaches  us  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies; viz.  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  comets, 
&c.  their  numbers,  magnitude,  or  fize,  dis- 
tance, and  periods  of  revolution;  the  power  or 
means  by  which  they  are  all  fufpended  in  the 
heavens,  and  kept  within  the  orbit  of  their  fe- 
veral  revolutions,  appointed  for  them  by  the 
Adorable  Creator  at  the  beginning  of 
time. 

I  would  inform  him,  that  this  power  is  that 
of  gravitation  or  attraction,  difcovered  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  and  by  which  one  body  has  a 
natural  tendency  towards  another;  and  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  particular,  are  fuppofed  to 
poffefs  certain  qualities  of  attraction  of  the  fame 
nature  that  a  magnet  has,  with  refpecr.  to  a  nee- 
dle or  any  other  metal  of  the  fame  kind  ;  which 
is  proved  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon  exercifed 
on  the  waters  of  our  earth,  caufingthe  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  fea,  and  the  phenomena  of  tides. 
It  is  alfo  defined  to  be  a  law  by  which  any  body- 
falls  to  the  ground,  when  difengaged  from  what 
fupported  it.     This  law  pervades  all  nature. 

I  would  then  inform  him,  that  there  were 
fevcral  different  opinions  entertained  both  by 

the 
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the  antients  and  moderns,  refpecting  the  fitua-* 
tion  of  the  earth  and  heavenly  bodies  ;  fomefup^ 
poling  that  the  earth  Hood  frill,  and  that  the  fun 
and  ftars  moved  round  it ;  but  that  Pythagoras> 
among  the  antients,  taught  the  very  reverfe ;  and 
though  his  fyftem  was  oppofed,  fell  into  difre- 
pute,  and  was  for  many  centuries  totally  neg- 
lected, yet  it  was  revived  about  300  years  ago 
by  Copernicus,  a  native  of  Pruffia  ;  and  has  been 
fince  eftablifhed  on  fuch  clear  and  folid  princi- 
ples by  our  great  Nezvtou,  that  it  is  now  uni- 
yerfaliy  received. 

This  fyjtem  is  difpofed  in  the  following 
nanner:  The  Sun  is  placed  in  the  center,  from 
uhence  it  never  moves ;  but  from  fome  obfer- 
Tations  made  on  its  fpots,  it  is  found  to  have  a 
motion  round  its  own  axis,  from  weft  to  eaft,  in 
about  25  days. 

Round  about  him,  at  unequal  diftances,  /even 
Opaque  or  dark  fpherical  bodies,  continually  re- 
volve, to  which  the  fun  difpenfes  light  and  heat : 
thefe  are  called  the  primary  planets.  That 
which  is  neareft  to  the  fun»  is  called  Mercury  5 
the  next,  Venus  \  then  our  earth  ;  the  next  be- 
yond, is  Mars  ;  after  him,  Jupiter  ;  then  Saturn  ; 
and  the  mod  diftant  of  all  is,  the  Georgium  Si* 
dus>  lately  discovered  by  Dr.  Herfchel :  the  four 
laft  are  called  fuperior  planets,  becaufe  their  cir- 
cuits are  beyond  the  earth's  orbit  :  Mercury  and 
Venus  are  callecj  inferior  planets,  becaufe   their 

circuits  are  within  that  orbit, 

Befides 
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Beiides  thefe,  there  aredifcovered  in  this  fyf- 
tern  feveral  other  bodies,  which  move  about 
fome  of  thefc  primary  planets  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  they  move  round  the  fun.  Thefe  are 
called  fecondary  planets  or  fatellites.  The  moft 
confpicuous  of  them  is  the  moon,  which  moves 
round  our  earth  \fonr  more  in  like  manner  round 
Jupiter ;  according  to  recent  obfervations  by 
Dr.  H  £  r  s  c  h  e  l,  J  even  rou  nd  Saturn ;  and  fix 
round  the  Georgian. 

All  thefe  planets,  both  primary  and  feconda* 
ry,  being  opaque  bodies,  and  receiving  all  their 
light  from  the  fun,  as  well  as  making  their 
great  revolutions  round  him,  are,  for  thofe  rea- 
ibns,  looked  upon  as  dependents  on  him,  and 
make  up  altogether  what  is  called  the  folar  fyf- 
tem,  and  which  all  aftronomers  now  confider  as 
the  true  one.  , 

All  thefe  planets  move  one  way,  from  weft  t& 
eaft  :  and  of  the  primary  planets,  the  moft  re- 
mote is  the  longeft  in  finifhing  its  courfe  round 
the  fun. 

With  refpeel:  to  the  tables  of  the  diftances  of 
the  planets  from  the  fun,  and  the  variation  of 
their  diftances  at  different  periods  of  their  revo- 
lutions, occafioned  by*  the  elliptical  form  of 
their  orbits,  the  teacher  will  find  them  fo  wTell 
laid  down  in  Turner,  Guthrie,  and  other  aftro- 
nomical  guides,  that  it  is  unncceflary  to  infert 
them  here:  the  fame  alfo  with  regard  to  their 

diftances 
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diftances  from  each  other;  their  magnitudes 
and  diameters ;  the  periods  of  their  revolutions 
round  the  fun,  and  round  their  own  axis  :  but 
I  muft  hereobferve,  that  it  is  not  yet  afcertained 
whether  Merc  «ry  and  Saturn  revolve  round 
their  axis,  on  account  of  the  former's  being  too- 
near  the  fun,  and-the  latter  too  far  off. to  deter- 
mine that  point.  It  is  known  that  all  the  other 
planets  do,  by  the  appearance  and  difappear- 
ance  of  certain  fpots  on  their  furfaces  at  certain 
ftated  times ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Mer- 
cury and  Saturn  do  the  fame,  though  it  is  not 
yet  difcovered. 

The  moon  revolves  about  her  axis,  in  the 
fame,  fpace  of  time  that  fhe  makes  her  courfe 
round  the  earth,  which  is  twenty-eight  days,  or 
a  lunar  month,  as  it  is  called ;  fo  that  her  inha- 
bitants have  but  one  day  throughout  the  year* 
She  is  alfo  carried  with  the  earth  round  the 
fun. 

The  tables  of  the  periods  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  other  moons  or  fatellites  round  their  re- 
fpeclive  primary  planets ,  with  their  feveral  dif- 
tances from  them,  may  alfo  be  found  in  the 
before-mentioned  authors  ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  Saturn,  in  addition  to  its  moons, 
has  alfo  a  mining,  broad,  and  flat  ring,  which 
encompaffes  it,  without  adhering  in  any  place 
to  its  body.  But  what  laws  this  ring  is  fubjedr, 
to,  or  what  ufes  it  may  ferve,  are  yet  unknown. 

My 
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My  reafon  for  not  inferring  the  tables  here  is, 
that  it  will  prevent  perplexity  to  the  young  pu- 
pil, who  may  make  them  a  feparate  ftudy  in  de-* 
tail  with  other  matters,  after  he  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  outlines  of  the  fcience, 
which  fhould  be  comprefled  within  as  fmall  a 
compafs  as  poflible  at  firlr,  and  not  too  much. 
at  a  time  given  him  to  learn. 

It  is,  however,  ncceflary  for  the  pupil  to 
know  the  feveral  diftances  of  the  primaries  and 
their  planets,  in  order  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  the  excellency  of  the  Copernican  fyftcm  ; 
according  to  which,  the  motions  of  all  the  pla- 
nets, both  primary  and  fecondary,  are  regulated 
by  one  general  law  ;  viz. 

The  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the 
primary  and  fecondary  planets,  are  to  one  an- 
other, as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances  from  the 
fun,  and  the  center  of  their  particular  primary. 

I  would  then  inform  the  pupil,  that  far  be- 
yond this  folar  fyftem  are  placed  the  fixed  liars, 
fuppofed  to  be  funs  and  the  centers  of  other 
fyftems,  at  fuch  an  immenfe  diftance,  that  the 
bed  telefcopes  reprefent  them  but  as  points : 
they  are  called  fixed  ft ars,  becaufe  from  all  ages 
they  have  not  been  obferved  to  change  their 
fituation.  Hence  it  is  ufual  to  denote  the  place 
of  any  of  the  intermediate  celeltial  bodies,  or 
moving  ftars,  called  planets  (from  planao,  a 
Creek  word,  fignifying  to  wander),  by  aligning 

what 
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•What  part  of  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars  the^ 
appear  to  us  to  be  in,  or  more  properly  under. 
And  accordingly,  it  is  ufual  to  diftinguifh  that 
tract  of  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars,  under 
which  all  the  planets  move,  by  the  'afterifms  or 
confteliations  that  lie  in  that  trad ;  which  be- 
ing fancied  to  rcprefent  feveral  things,  in  order 
to  diftingnifh  them  from  each  otfter,  are  there* 
fore  called  figns -y  and  becaufe  the  things  repre- 
fented  by  them  are  mo  ft  of  them  zodia,  or  anfc. 
mals  (from  a  Greek  work  fignifying  living  crea- 
tures) \  hence  all  this  tracl:  is  ftyled  the  Zodiac. 
Now  the  orbit ,  wherein  the  earth  performs  its 
annual  period  (and  which  the  fun  feems  to  move 
round  every  year)  runs  under  the  very  middle 
of  the  zodiac;  whence  this  middle  part  of  the 
zodiac  is  of  fpecial  note  in  aftronomy,  and  is 
therefore  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar  name,  be- 
ing called  the  ecliptic.  This,  as  well  as  the  whole 
zodiac,  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  diftin- 
guifhed by  the  confiellation  or  fign,  to  which  each 
part  was  formerly  affigned,  and  correfponds 
with  the  fame  figns  on  the  wooden  horizon  iri 
the  terreftrial  globe. 

The  names  and  characters  of  the  faid  figns* 
are  as  follow : 

Aries.     Taurus.     Gemini.     Cancer.     Leo.     Virgo.     Libra. 
Scorpio.       Sagittarius.      Capricornus,     Aquarius.      Pifce^ 
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Befides  the  planets,  there  are  other  erratic 
bodies,  called  comets,  whofe  orbits  run  in  quite 
different  directions  from  theirs,  and  fo  eccen- 
tric, that  they  make  excurfions  upwards  of  ten 
thoufand  millions  of  miles  beyond  Saturn's  or- 
bit ;  and  yet  at  that  amazing  diftance  they  are 
incomparably  nearer  to  the  fun  than  to  any  of 
the  ftars  ;  as  is  evident  from  their  keeping  clear 
of  the  attracting  power  of  all  the  ftars,  and  re- 
turning periodically  by  virtue  of  the  fun's  at- 
traction. 

It  is  calculated,  by  aftronomers,  that  the 
tieareft  of  the  fixed  liars  are  at  leaft  100,000 
times  further  from  us,  than  we  are  from  the  fun  ; 
nay,  fo  inconceivable  is  the  fpace  betwixt  us 
and  them,  that  aftronomers  have  computed  the 
diftance  of  Sirius>  or  the  dog  ftar,  which  is  thought 
t.he  nearer!,  to  be  nolefs  than  2,200,0000,000,000, 
i.  e.  two  billions  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
millions  of  miles.  So  that  a  cannon  ball,  in  its 
fwifteft  motion,  would  be  above  fix  hundred 
thoufand  years  in  travelling  it. 

If  a  fpectator  was  placed  as  near  to  any  fixed 
ftar  as  we  are  to  the  fun,  that  ftar  would,  in  all 
probability,  appear  to  him  as  big  as  the  fun  ap- 
pears to  us ;  and  our  fun  would  feem  no  bigger 
than  a  fixed  ftar. 

With  refpect  to  the  ufe  and  practice  of  the 
-problems on  the  celestial  globe,  I  do  not  think 
it  neceflary,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  enter 

4  into 
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into  the  particulars  of  them,  as  they  are  feldbrrf 
the  obj eels  of  juvenile  fludy,  and  are  fo  limited 
in  their  nature  from  the  confined  knowledge  we 
have  of  aftronomy,  that  the  teacher  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  them,  with  fuch  able 
guides  as  Turner,  Guthrie,  and  the  writers  on 
aftronomy  in  particular,  fuch  as  Hallery  Keil, 
Nez<jton>  Fergufon,  Gregory,  &c. ;  nor,  indeed, 
would  it  appear  neceflary  to  me  to  enter  into 
any  defcription  of  the  lines  and  circles  on  the 
terreftrial  globe,  or  its  figure  and  other  particu- 
lars, did  I  not  know,  by  experience,  that  it  is 
not  merely  explaining  them  that  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  to  the  young  pupil,  but  the  doing  it  in 
fuch  a  connected,  methodical,  concife,  and  clear 
manner,  divefted  of  all  unnecefTary  detail,  and 
the  ufual  farrago  of  fcientific  pedants  in  the  art,, 
that  he  may  compleatly  comprehend  it,  and  be 
led  to  attend  voluntarily  to  it,  by  depart- 
ing in  fome  meafure  from  the  beaten  track  of 
written  treatifes  on  the  fubject;  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  obferve  here,  that  boys  mould  be  ad- 
drefTed  in  language  adapted  to  their  years,  and 
fuch  as  they  can  underftand,  fimple  and  con- 
cife, but  forcible ;  they  will  learn  much  more 
from  your  delivering  what  you  wifh  to  teach 
them,  by  way  of  lecture,  than  from  books,  or 
obliging  them  to  get  it  by  heart ;  for  it  then  be- 
comes a  tafk,  and  not  an  amufement ;  a  labour, 
and  not  an  aUraftive  nevelty* 

I  will 
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1  will  new  fuppofe  rnyfelf  with  the  globes  be- 
Fore  me,  addrefling  a  clafs  of  young  gentlemen 
or  ladies. 

The  Giobe  on  which  we  live  is  an  oblique 
fphere,  appearing  to  be  equally  furrounded  by 
the  heavens  on  every  fide,  refting  upon  nothing, 
and  fufpended  in  the  heavens  as  you  fee  the 
other  moving  (tars  are*  by  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion and  gravitation,  fomething  like  that  of  the 
magnet ;  it  revolves  round  the  fun,  which  is 
immoveable,  in  365  days,  6  hours,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  a  year,  being  kept  in  its  proper  orbit  or 
path,  by  the  attraction  of  the  fun  and  the  pla- 
nets, and  its  own  gravitation  or  natural  tendency 
to  its  center. 

A  Sphere  is  not  perfectly  round  like  a  marble, 
but  is  flat  at  the  top  and  bottom,  or,  as  we  call 
it,  at  the  poles,  which  are  the  extremities  of 
this  imaginary  line,  called  the  axis,  the  upper 
being  termed  the  North  Pole,  and  the  lower 
the  South  Pole. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fpheres ;  viz.  a 
right  fphere,  a  parallel  fphere,  and  an  oblique 
fphere. 

In  a  right  or  direct  fphere,  the  poles,  as  you 
perceive,  (here  fhift  the  globe  to  a  right  fphere,) 
both  touch  the  wooden  horizon,  the  equa- 
tor pafTes  through  the  Zenith  and  Nadir,  and  the 
parallel  circles  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  hori- 
zon, which  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  people  who  live 
z  2  under 
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under  the  equinoctial  line.  The  Zenith  and 
Nadir  arc  the  poles  of  our  horizon,  or  extent  Of 
view  around  us,  being  two  imaginary  points  in 
the  heavens ;  the  point  directly  over  our  heads, 
being  called  the  Zenith,  and  that  point  of  the 
heavens  under  our  feet,  the  Nadir.  You  will* 
perhaps,  be  furprifed  to  hear  me  fay,  that  point 
of  the  heavens  under  our  feet ;  but  the  fact  is, 
as  the  earth  turns  round  upon  its  axis  thus^- 
(turning  the  globe  once  round,  and  pointing  to 
the  axis)  every  twenty-four  hours,  which  makes 
day  and  night,  by  its  being  turned  alternately 
towards  and  from  the  fun,  as  you  fee  me  turn 
this  globe  towards  and  from  the  window  or 
candle,  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  was  over 
our  heads  at  twelve  at  noon,  muft,  of  courfe,  be 
under  our  feet  at  twelve  at  night ;  but  fpeaking 
properly,  no  part  of  the  earth  can  be  faid  to  be1 
uppermofl  or  lowermoft  :  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  feem  to  have  the  earth  under  their 
feer,  and  the  heavens  over  their  heads,  and  fhips 
fail  with  their  bottoms  oppofite  to  each  other. 

In  a  parallel  fphere  the  poles  are  in  the  Ze- 
nith and  Nadir,  or  ftand  exactly  perpendicular 
thus,  (placing  the  globe  in  a  parallel  pofition:) 
the  equator  is  parallel  to,  and  coincides  with, 
the  wooden  horizon,  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that 
you  fee  the  horizon  quite  covers  it  from  your 
view ;  the  parallel  circles  are  alfo  parallel  to  the 

horizon, 
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horizon,  which  can  only  be  faid  of  people  under 
cither  pole. 

In  an  oblique  fphere,  as  this  planet  on  which 
we  live  is;  the  inhabitants  have  one  of  the  poles 
above,  and  the  other  under  the  horizon;  thus — 
(place  the  globe  in  an  oblique  pofition)  the  axis 
Hoping,  the  North  Pole  inclining  towards 
t)ie  horizon,  and  the  equator  and  parallel  cir- 
cles cutting  it  obliquely,  as  is  the  cafe  of  all 
who  do  not  live  under  the  equinoctial  or  the 
poles. 

For  the  better  understanding  the  doctrine  of 
the  globe,  it  is  neceflary  to  inform  you,  that 
this  (pointing  to  the  globe)  is  an  artificial  re- 
femblance  of  the  planet  we  live  upon,  called, 
Jby  aftronomers,  the  earth,  and  that  thefe  feveral 
circles  defcribed  upon  it  are  merely  imaginary, 
the  better  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  real  globe  and  its  motions,  various  peti- 
tions, &c.  for  the  earth  itfelf,  feen  at  a  certain 
c]iftance  with  a  telefcope,  would  appear  to  you 
as  an  orange  does  to  the  bare  eye,  with  fmall 
protuberances  on  its  furface, 

The  Circles  are  :  *.  The  Equator,  and 
the  circles  parallel  to,  or  running  even  with  it. 
It  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts 
or  hemifpheres  (which  in  the  Greek  language, 
from  whence  it  is  derived,  means  half  a 
fphere";)  and  on  this  circle  are  marked  the 
z  3  degrees. 
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degrees  of  longitude  or  diftance  from  the  firft 
ineridian  (which  is  this  line  running  from  pole 
to  pole,  and  pafling  through  the  word  London, 
from  whence  our  longitude  is  always  calculated, 
and  is  marked  with  an  o,  as  yeu  fee)  either  eaft 
or  weft,  each  meridian  being  ten  degrees  diftant 
from  the  other,  and  running  on  to  180  either 
way,  which  is  juft  one  half  the  circumference 
or  meafurement  of  the  globe  round  its  center. 

The  parallel  circles  are  fo  called  from  their 
running  parallel  to,  or  even  with  the  equator, 
of  which  there  are  nine  in  number  inclufive 
between  the  equator  and  either  pole,  jo  degrees 
diftant  from  each  other,  every  degree  of  latitude 
being  60  geographical  miles,  and  every  10  de- 
grees 600  fuch  miles;  -confequently  it  is  5400 
miles  from  the  equator  to  either  pole,  which  is 
one  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

i.  The  Brazen  Meridian  is  that  circle  in  which 
the  globe  is  fufpended  and  moves,  dividing  it 
into  the  eaftern  and  weftern  hemifpheres,  and  on 
which  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  marked,  be- 
ing counted  northward  from  the  Equator  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  fouthward  from  the  Equator 
to  the  South  Pole.  Thofe  lines  which  you  per- 
ceive run  parallel  with  it,  are  termed  meridional 
lines,  and  where  they  are  24  in  number  they 
are  15  degrees  in  meafurement,  or  one  hour  in 
difference  of  time  afunder:  thus  thofe  who  live 
under  the  meridional   line  on  the  right^-hand, 

that 
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that  is,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  firft  meridian, 
have  the  fiin  one  hour  before  us,  and  thofe  who 
five  under  the  meridional  line  on  the  left  hand, 
that  is,  weft  of  us,  have  the  fun  an  hour  after 
iis ;  this  (hews  what  is  meant  by  caft  and 
weft  longitude :  and  as  longitude  is  nothing 
more  than  the  diftance  any  place  is  eaft  or  weft 
of  the  frrft  meridian,  fo  latitude  is  the  dif- 
tance a  place  is  from  the  Equator*  north  or 
fouth;  if  it  be  north  of  the  Equator,  it  is 
called  north- latitude ;  and  if  it  be  fouth  of  the 
Equator,  it  is  called  fouth  latitude. 

3.  The  Zodiac  is  that  circle  which  cuts  the 
Equator  obliquely,  and  is  divided  into  12  figns, 
through  which  the  fun  feems  to  pafs  within  the 
fpace  of  12  months,  each  fign  containing  30 
degrees  of  longitude.  The  ecliptic  is  a  line 
paffing  through  the  middle  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
ihews  the  fun's,  or  rather  the  earth's  path  or 
orbit  in  which  it  moves  annually.  The  figns  in 
the  Zodiac  correfpond  with  thofe  on  the  wooden 
horizon,  as  you  perceive. 

4.  The  horizon  is  this  broad  wooden  circle 
in  which  the  globe  ftands,  dividing  it  into  the 
upper  and  lower  hemifpheres.  The  place  where 
any  one  ftands,  is  the  center  of  this  horizon 
and  hemifphere. 

The  Jenfibk  horizon,  or  the  lowed  part  of  the 
heavens  you  can  fee,  feems  to  touch  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  is  the  utmoft  limifs  of  our 

z  4  fight, 
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fight,  whether  we  ftand  upon  a  mountain,  or  an 
exteniive  plain,  or  in  a  valley.  The  rational  ho- 
rizon is  fuppofed  parallel  to  this,  and  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  heavens.  On  the  wooden  horizon 
months  and  days  of  the  year,  with  the  figns  and 
degrees  of  the  Zodiac  correfponding  with  them, 
are  marked,  in  order,  on  any  given  day  of  the 
month,  to  find  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic. 

Thefe  four  circles  are  called  Great  Circles, 
and  all  divide  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts. 

5.  The  Tropics  are  thofe  two  circles,  one 
on  each  fide  the  Equator,  and  both  at  23  degrees 
and  a  half  diftance  from  it.  The  word  tropick 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  trepo,  I  turn 
back ;  becaufe  when  the  fun,  in  his  progrefs, 
arrives  at  either  of  thefe  circles,  he  turns  back 
again  ;  they  fhew  how  far  he  proceeds  north  or 
fouth  of  the  Equator  every  year,  and  are  the 
boundaries  of  his  progrefs.  The  tropic  of 
Cancer  is  north  of  thej  Equator,  and  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  fouth  of  it:  when  he  arrives  at  Can- 
cer, it  is  midfummer  with  us,  and  we  have  the 
longer!, day,  as  on  June  2 2d;  when  he  reaches 
the  Equator  again  it  is  autumn  with  us,  and  the^ 
days  and  nights  are  equal  as  on  September  23d; 
when  he  reaches  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn,  it 
is  the  depth  of  winter  with  us,  and  the  fhorteft 
xlay,  as  on  December  21ft  ;  and  when  he  re- 
turns to  the  Equator  again,  it  is  Spring  with  us, 

andi 
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and  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  as  on  the 
20th  of  March.  You  muft  alfo  obferve,  that 
when  the  fun  is  arrived  at  Cancer,  and  it  is 
fummer  with  us,  it  is  winter  to  thofe  who  live 
between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the 
South  Pole ;  and  that  when  the  fun  is  in  Capri- 
corn, it  is  winter  to  us  who  live  between  the 
Tropick  of  Cancer  and  the  North  Pole.  The 
inhabitants  who  live  between  the  Tropics  and 
the  Polar  Circles,  have  temperate  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  as  we  have  ;  but  thofe  who  live 
between  the  Tropics,  and  efpecially  under  the 
Equator,  have  very  hot  and  bufning  weather. 

6.  The  Polar  are  thofe  two  Circles  which 
you  perceive  neareft  the  Poles,  that  at  the  North 
Pole  being  called  the  Arctic,  and  that  at  the 
South  the  Antarctic  :  it  is  called  Arctic  from 
the  Greek  work  ar&os>  z.  bear ;  becaufe  the  bear 
is  the  neareft  conftellation  in  the  heavens  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  Antarctic  derived  from  the 
fame  language,  means  oppolite  to  or  over  againft 
the  bear  {antii  in  Greek).  Thefe  circles  are  23 
degrees  and  a  half  diftant  from  each  Pole,  and 
66  degrees  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  Equator  ; 
the  inhabitants  who  live  within  them  have  the 
greateft  extremity  of  cold,  but  4:heir  day  is  ex- 
ceedingly long,  the  fun  being  from  one  month 
to  fix  without  fetting  to  them  ;  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  feel  very  little  of  his  kindly 

genial  influence. 

7.  The 
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7.  The  earth  is  divided  into  five  Zones; 
viz.  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  two  Frigid ',  and  the 
two  Temperate ;  *and  are  called  Zones,  becaufe 
they  encompafs  the  earth  like  a  girdle,  or  belt, 
which  is  the  Engl i Hi  for  the  Greek  word  Zone. 

The  Torrid  Zone  lies  between  the  two  Tro- 
pics, and  is  fo  denominated  from  the  exceflive 
heat  of  the  ciimate,  the  fun  pa  fling  over  it  twice 
every  year,  and  being  in  a  manner  perpendicu- 
lar over  their  beads  ;  not  diftant  in  the  fouthern 
horizon  as  he  is  to  us,  with  his  rays  or  heat  con- 
fequently  falling  more  obliquely  upon  us,  and 
not  with  half  that  effect :  the  great  heat  of  the 
Torrid  Zone  in  fome  meafure  accounts  for  the 
fwarthy,  fun-burnt  colour  of  the  inhabitants 
who  live  under  it. 

The  two  Frigid  Zones  lie  within  the  Polar 
Circles,  and  are  fp  called  from  the  exceflive  cold 
within  thofe  circles,  fropa  fngi$u$> a  Latin  word, 
meaning  cold. 

The  two  Temperate  Zones  Vie  between  the 
Tropics  and  the  Polar  Circles  ;  viz.  the  North- 
ern Temperate  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  Southern  Tem- 
perate between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  Great  Britain  lies  in  the 
Northern  Temperate  Zone,  and  therefore  we 
have  a  mild  climate,  not  too  hot  or  too  cold  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  further  you  go 
from  England  fouthward,  the  more  and  more 

fwarthy 
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fwarthy  the  inhabitants  are,  till  at  laft  they  are 
found  quite  black. 

The  Tropics,  Polar  Circles,' 6?r.  are  called 
leffer  circles,  becaufe  they  do  not  divide  the 
globe  into  two  equal  parts,  as  the  greater  cir- 
cles do. 

Climates  are  fpaces  on  the  fur  face  of  the 
globe,  bounded  by  imaginary  circles,  parallel 
to  the  Equator,  fo  broad,  that  the  length  of  the 
day  in  one  exceeds  that  of  another  half  an  hour, 
of  which  there  are  60  in  number  ;  viz.  24  from 
the  Equator  to  each  of  the  Polar  Circles,  and  6 
from  either  of  the  Polar  Circles  to  the  refpec- 
tive  Poles,  between  which  lad,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  an  entire  month  ;  the  fun  appearing  in 
the  firft,  one  month  above  the  horizon,  without 
Jetting;  in  the  fecond  two  months,  and  fo  on  to 
the  Pole,  where  there  is  a  day  of  fix  months, 
and  the  nights  proportionable,  when  the  fun  is 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Equalor. 

Thefe  Climates  are  not  of  an  equal  breadth, 
and  they  are  much  the  broadeft  near  the  Equa- 
tor; the  firft  Climate  next  the  Equator  being 
8  degrees  odd  minutes  in  breadth,  whereas  the 
11th  Climate  is  little  more  than  2  degrees 
broad,  as  may  be  fecn  by  referring  to  your  Pre- 
ceptor, vol.1,  p.  195;  and  where  you  will 
find,  that  in  the  Frigid  Zone  the  days  en- 
creafe  by  months,  as  above-mentioned  ;  you 
will  alfo  find  by  the  table,  page  196,  that  every 

degrc: 
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degree  of  longitude  counted  on  the  Equator,  fa 
60  geographical  miles,  but  that  as  the  meridion- 
al lines  approach  nearer  each  other  as  you  ad- 
vance towards  either  Pole,  confequentiy  the 
number  of  miles  between  thofe  lines  muft  leiTen 
in  proportion ;  for  inftance,  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude in  52  degrees  of  latitude,  contains  but  $7 
miles,  though  it  be  full  60  miles  upon  the 
Equator. 

The  Antipodes  (from  the  Greek  words  auti: 
3nd  pous,  oppofite  our  feet)  are  thofe  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe  who  lie  under  oppofite  meri- 
dians, and  oppofite  parallels  ;  thefe  have  exa&iy 
different  feafons  from  us,  their  winter  being  our 
fummer,  their  noon-day  our  midnight,  and 
their  longed  day  our  fhortefr  :  in  a  word,  they 
are.  precifely  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude  and 
longitude  fouth  of  the  Equator,  as  we  are  north 
of  it.  Here  the  teacher  fhould  fnew  the  pupils 
the  precife  Antipodes  of  Great  Britain,  by  turn- 
ing the  horary  index  12  hours  from  rhe  given 
place,  or  turning  the  globe  half  round,  and 
then  counting  as  many  degrees  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  Equator,  as  the  given  place  is  on 

this. 

The  Hour  Circle  is  that  brazen  horary  circle. 

fixed  on  the  north  or  uppermoft  part  of  the 
globe,  with  an  index,  and  fhews  how  many 
hours,  and  confequentiy  how  many  degrees,  any 
place  is  eaft  or  weft  of  another  place ,  for  as 

£very 
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«very  15  degrees  eaft  or  weft  is  an  hour,  fo  every 
hour  is  15  degrees. 

The  Quadrant  of  Altitude  is  that  pliant  brafs 
plate  divided  into  90  degrees,  one  fourth  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  by  which  the  diC^ 
tanees  of  places  may  be  found  by  meafurement, 
and  many  ufeful  problems  refolved. 

The  circumference  of,  or  meafurement  round 
the  terrefrrial  globe,  is  360  degrees,  every  de- 
gree being  60  geographical  miles,  (or  69  and  a 
half  Englifh  meafured  miles  by  the  flandard;)  fo 
that  the  whole  circuit  is  21,600  fuch  miles,  and 
if  the  diameter  was  a  third  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, the  diameter  would  be  7200  miles  ;  but 
the  diameter  is  as  7  to  22,'  which  makes  it 
fomething  lefs.than  a  third  part  of  the  circum- 
ference. If  we  reduce  the  geographical  miles  to 
Englifh,  or  meafured  miles,  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  will  be  about  24,000  miles,  and  the 
diameter  8000. 

To  rectify  the  globe  previous  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  problems,  let  the  brazen  me- 
ridian ftand  due  north  and  fouth,  then  bring 
the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  let 
there  be  90  degrees  between  that  place  and  the 
horizon,  both  north  and  fouth,  and  the  given 
place  will  be  in  the  Zenith  ;  the  globe  being 
thus  rectified,  you  may  proceed  to  folve  any 
problem  ;  but  as  they  are  laid  down  in  every 

geographical 
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geographical  work,  there  is  no  occafion  to  irifert 
them  here. 

I  have  been  often  afked  by  a  pupil  why  the 
fphere  of  the  earth  is  oblique,  the  days  and 
nights  unequal,  and  the  feafons  different  from 
what  they  ufed  to  be,  as  he  had  read  of  their  be- 
ing formerly  otherwife* 

To  this  I  have  generally  replied,  that  it  is 
with  much  reafon  fuppofed,  that,  previous  to 
the  general  deluge,  the  globe  or  fphere  of  the 
earth  was  in  a  parallel  pofition,  /.  e.  that  its 
Poles  were  exactly  perpendicular,  or  in  the  Ze- 
nith and  Nadir,  and  without  having  the  North 
Pole  inclining  to  the  horizon,  as  it  now  does  ; 
in  which  pofition  of  the  earth,  equal  day  and 
night,  and  two  feafons  only,  the  one  moderately 
warm,  and  the  other  moderately  cool,  or  fpr/ng 
and  autumn,  were  the  confequence  ;  as  it  is  re- 
prefented  to  have  been  in  the  golden  age  by  the 
classical  authors,  and  which  we  have  alfo 
reafon  to  conclude  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  have  been  the  cafe,  on  account  of  the  very 
great  age  to  which  mankind  attained  in  thofe 
days  that  preceded  the  Deluge;  to  caufe 
which,  there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  by 
zfiat  or  command  of  the  Almighty,  (fcconded, 
however,  by  fome  natural  caufe,  fuch  as  the 
lofing  a  portion  of  its  ufual  gravitation,  or  the 
full  effect  of  folar  and  fideral  attraction  for  a 
time  ;  by  which  means  it  might  have  been  thrown 

out 
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out  of  its  original  pofkion  and  orbit),  the  globe 
of  the  earth  received  a  different  inclination  from 
what  it  previoufly  had,  and  lofing  that  proper 
balance  which  preferved  the  Waters  of  the  ocean 
within  their  appointed  limits  or  channels,  over- 
flowed the  earth,  and  aflifted  the  fountains  of 
heaven  in  deluging  it ;  after  which  all  thofe  diC- 
eafes  and  complaints  that  the  dampnefs  of  the 
earth,  the  extremity  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
variation  of  the  feafons,  added  to  the  fudden 
changes  of  weather,  would  naturally  introduce, 
greatly  fhortened  the  lives  of  men,  and  made 
them  liable  to  numberlefs  infirmities   unknown 
before  the  deluge,  and  the  change  of  the  portion 
of  the  globe.     I  believe  this  is' the  opinion  of 
the   learned   in  general,  and,  I  confefs,  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  to  be  the  moil  rational  way 
of  accounting  for  the  alteration. 

The  teacher  fliould  deferibe  to  the  pupil 
the  nature  of  eclipfes>  falling  or  Jhootingftars,  the 
northern  lights,  volcanoes,  whirlpools,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  irruptions  of  the  fea  beyond  its  ufual 
channel,  thereby  cauflng  land  to  be  f wallowed 
up  or  changed  into  fands;  and  iflands,  rocks 
and  land,  in  progrefs  of  time,  to  arife  out  of 
the  fea  by  its  finking  or  retreating. 

I  would  inftance  the  Goodwyi  Sands  to  him; 
and  the  reafon  there  is  to  think  that  fome  parts 
of  the  counties  on  the  caft  coaft,  were  once  co- 
vered by  the  fea. 

I  would 
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I  would  alfo  delineate  for  him  on  paper,  by 
way  of  a  map,  the  forms  of  all  the  feveral  na- 
tural divifions  of  the  land  and  water,  and  make 
him  point  out  their  various  diftinctions. 

The  teacher  fhould  make  thefe  fciences  as  in- 
ftrumental  as  poftible,  in  promoting  religious  and 
fublime  notions  of  the  Deity  in  the  minds  of 
of  his  pypiis. 

It  may  be  necefTary  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  the  mod  recent  and  correcl:  globes,  arethofe 
lately  publifhed  by  W.  and  S.  Jones,  Optici- 
ans, £jfo  No.  30,  Holborn,  under  the  title  of  the 
NewBritiJb  Globes,  of  18  and  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter, containing  all  the  important  geographical 
and  aftronomicai  difcoveries,  to  the  prefent 
time,  and  in  the  Englilh  language. 

Adams's  Aftronomicai  EiTay,  8vo,  1799,  will 
alfo  be  very  ufeful  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER     V, 

SECT.  III. 
Chronology* 

1  ii  e  (Judy  of  Chronology  and  Hijlory  feems  to  be 
ene  of  the  moil  natural  delights  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  not  eafy  to  live  without  enquiring 
by  what  means  every  thing  was  brought  into  the 
ftate  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  or  without 
finding  in  the  mind  fome  defire  of  being  in- 
formed concerning  the  generations  of  mankind, 
that  have  been  in  poiTeflion  of  the  world  before 
us,  whether  they  were  better  or  worfe  than 
ourfelves  ;  or  what  good  or  evil  has  been  de- 
rived to  us  from  their  fchemes,  practices,  and 
inftitutions. 

Thefe  are  enquiries  which  history  alone  can 
fatisfy  ;  and  hiftory  can  only  be  made  intelligi- 
ble by  fome  knowledge  of  chronology,  the  fcience 
by  which  events  are  ranged  in  their  order,  and 
the  periods  of  computation  are  fettled ;  and 
which  therefore  aflifts  the  memory  by  method, 
and  enlightens  the  judgment,  by  fhewing  the 
dependance  of  one  tranfaction  on  another.  Ac- 
A  a  cordingly 
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cordingly  it  fhould  be  diligently  inculcated  upon 
the  pupil,  that  unlcfs  he  fixes  in  his  mind  fome 
idea  of  the  time  in  which  each  man  of  eminence 
lived,  and  each  action  was  performed,  with  fome 
part  of  the  cotemporary  hiftory  of  the  reft  of 
the  world,  he  will  confume  his  life  in  ufelefc 
reading,  and  darken  his  mind  with  a  croud  of 
unconnected  events,  his  .memory  will  be  per- 
plexed with  diftant  tranfactions  refembling  on'fc 
another,  and  his  reflections  be  like  a  dream  in  % 
fever,  bufy  and  turbulent,  but  confufed  and  in*, 
diftinct. 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art 
of  computing  and  adjufting  time,  as  it  is  very 
difficult,  fo  it  is  not  of  abfolute  neceffity,  but 
Jhould,  however,  be  taught  fo  far  as  it  can  be 
learned,  without  the  lofs  of  that  time  which  is 
required  for  attainments  of  nearer  concern  and 
greater  importance. 

It  is  absolutely  necefiary  that  youth  mould  be 
made  acquainted  with  chronology,  in  order  to 
ftudy  hiftory  to  advantage,  which  is  the  great 
repofitory  of  prudence  and  civil  knowledge. 

Without  chronology,  hiftory  could  not  well 
be  retained,  nor  would  it  be  very  ufeful ;  i\ 
would,  indeed,  be  nothing  but  a  jumble  of  facts, 
confufedly  heaped  together  without  order  or  re- 
gularity.  % 

It  is  proper  that  the  pupil  fhould  have  in  his 
mind  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  current  of 

time,- 
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titne,  and  the  feveral  considerable  epochs  that  are 
made  ufe  of  in  hiftory. 

It  is  by  means  of  chronology  and  hiftory,  that 
the  actions  of  mankind  are  arranged  in  their 
proper  place;  both  as  to  the  periods  of  time  and 
their  countries  alfo  ;  by  which  means  they  are 
not  only  more  eafily  retained  in  the  memory, 
but  in  that  natural  order  which  alone  can  fur- 
nifh  thofe  correct  observations,  which  make 
a  man  the  better  and  the  abler  for  reading 
them. 

When  we  fpeak  of  chronology  as  a  fcience  young 
people  fhould  be  made  acquainted  with,  we  do 
not  mean  the  little  controversies  that  are  in  it : 
thefe  are  endlefs,  and  mod  of  them  of  fo  little 
importance  to  a  gentleman,  as  not  to  deferve 
the  being*enquired  into,  were  they  even  capable 
of  our  eafy  decifion. 

In  teaching  youth,  we  mould,  therefore,  to- 
tally avoid  all  the  learned  noifc  and  dull:  of  the 
mere  chronologift ;  for  the  lefs  compafs  the  in- 
flrudions  are  brought  into,  confident  with  per- 
fpicuity  and  accuracy,  and  the  lefs  the  pupil  is 
encumbered  with,  of  unneceffary  detail  and  in- 
tricate difcuilion,  the  better  will  he  understand 
what  he  is  about. 

I  would  inform  my  pupil,  that  we  can  form 

but  very  confufed  notions  of  the  rife  and  fall 

of  empires,    and   the   eftabliihment   of   dates, 

without  fome  fuch  general  comprehension  of  the 

A  a  2  whole 
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whole  current  of  time,  as  may  enable  us  to  trace 
outdiflinctly  the  dependence  of  events,  anddif- 
tribute  them  into  thofe  periods  and  divifions, 
that  may  lay  the  whole  chain  of  pad  transac- 
tions in  a  )uft  and  orderly  manner  before  us. 

In  teaching  chronology  to  a  clafs,  or  even  a 
fingle  pupil,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
it  by  way  of  a  continued  lecture  on  the  fubjecT, 
in  fuch  terms  as  thefe ;  and  I  think  it  the  bed 
method  of  laying  it  down,  both  for  the  ufe  of 
4he  teacher  and  the  pupil,  Hating  nothing  more 
than  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  render  the 
bufinefs  clear  and  intelligible,  and  to  preferve 
the  connection  unbroken  by  long  digreflions  or 
tedious  defcriptions  :  the  fhorter  and  fewer  the 
feveral  rules,  remarks,  6fa  are  made  for  begin- 
ners, the  more  ealily  will  they  get  them  by, 
heart,  and  retain  them  in  the  memory.  They 
can  afterwards,  as  they  advance  in  years  and 
their  other  fludies,  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
fubject;  but  to  young  pupils  nothing  more  is 
neceffary  than  what  the  teacher  will  find  in  the 
following  pages,  and  which  in  teaching  he  may 
either  add  to,  or  take  from,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

The  word  chronology  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  cbronos,  time ;  and  logos,  a  de- 
fcription,  or  difcourfe  concerning:  in  few  words, 
^chronology  is  that  fcience  which  takes  an  ac- 
count of  time,  and  adjufts  it  to  paft  tranfac- 
tions. 

It 
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it  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  branches ;  one 
comprehending  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
mealures  and  periods  by  which  time  is  com- 
puted ;  and  the  other  defcribing  the  feveral 
aeras  and  epochs,  from  which,  according  to  dif- 
ferent nations,  events  are  dated. 

By  knowing  thefe  two,  the  pupil  will  become 
mafter  of  the  whole  current  of  time ;  as  being 
not  only  able  to  calculate  the  length  of  any  in- 
terval or  diftance,  but  alfo  by  comparing  the 
computation  of  various  ages  and  kingdoms,  to 
fit  them  to  one  another,  and  by  adjufting  the 
whole  to  fome  ftandard  period,  regulate  the  en- 
tire fucceflion  of  pad:  tran factions. 

As  tothefirft  branch,  viz.  that  of  the  various 
meafures  and  periods  by  which  time  is  computed, 
the  idea  of  time  in  general  is  acquired  by  confi- 
dering the  partsof  duration  as  exifting  in  fucceflion 
from  one  to  another,  by  feveral  intervals  j  fo  the 
idea  of  any  particular  time,  or  length  of  duration, 
as  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  &c.  is  obtained  by  ob- 
ferving  certain  appearances  uniformly  returning, 
at  regular,  and  fcemingly  equi-diftant  periods  : 
for  thus  we  get  the  notion  of  equal  fpaces,  and 
by  varioufly  multiplying  and  combining  thefe, 
can  form  to  ourfelves  different  meafures  of 
time,  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  things. 

Now  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  other  hea- 
venly bodies,  on  account  of  their  regularity, 
A  a  3  conftancy, 
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conltancy,  and  equality,  naturally  invited  men 
to  make  them  the  ftandard  by  which  to  regulate 
thefe  feveral  dimenfions  ;  and  becaufe  the  appa- 
rent diurnal  revolution  of  the  fun,  was  not  only 
conftant  and  regular,  but  frequent,  and  of  a 
fliorter  circuit,  hence  it  naturally  became  the 
firft  meafure  of  time,  under  the  denomination 
of  a  day. 

A  day,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  di- 
yilion  of  time  drawn  from  the  appearance  and 
difappearance  of  the  fun ;  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
artificial  and  natural. 

The  artificial  day,  which  feems  to  be  that  pri- 
marily meant  by  the  word  day,  is  the  time  of 
light,  or  of  the  fun's  fray  above  the  horizon, 
determined  by  his  riling  or  letting  :  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  which,  the  time  of  darknefs,  or  of  the 
fun's  continuance  below  the  horizon,  from  feu 
ting  to  riling  again,  is  called  night. 

The  natural,  or^as  it  is  called,  the  civil  day, 
is  that  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  fun  compleats, 
his  circuit  round  the  earth  ;  or,  to  fpeak  pro- 
perly and  altronomically,  the  time  of  an  entire 
revolution  of  the  equator. 

Different  nations  fix  the  beginning  of  their 
day  varioufly,  fome  computing  from  the  rifing, 
others  from  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  and  others 
again  from  his  pairing  the  upper  or  lower  meri- 
dian :  we  date  the  beginning  of  our  day  from 

midnight ; 
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midnight :  the  Jews  date  theirs  from  fix  in  the 
evening. 

-All  the  meafures  of  time  made  ufe  of  in  chro* 
nology,  are  no  other  than  various,  combinations 
of  days,  accommodated  to  the  exigencies  of 
things.  We  will,  therefore,  now  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  feveral  divifions  and  claffes,  (hew 
how  they  are  formed,  and  in  what  manner  ap- 
plied to  the  regulating  of  pad  tranfa&ions,  and 
^connecting  the  feries  of  hiftory. 

The  firft  and  mod  fimple  combination  of  this 
kind  now  in  ufe,  is  what  we  call  a  week,  and  is 
a  fyftem  of '/even  days  continually  recurring,  in- 
stituted to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  being  finifhed  in  fix  days,  the  fe- 
venth  was  appointed  a  day  of  reft,  and  thence 
forward  every  feventh  day,  in  commemoration 
pf  this  great  event. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  not  only  the  Jews,  to 
whom  this  inftitution  was  revealed  by  God  him- 
felf,  but  the  Syrians  alfo,  the  Egyptians,  and  molt 
of  the  Oriental  nations,  made  ufe  of  their  divi- 
iion  of  time  into  weeks  ;  and  this  was  probably 
owing  to  fome^  remains  of  the  tradition  of  the 
creation,  which  they  had  ftill  retained,  with  di- 
vers others. 

The  next  confiderable  divifion  of  time,  is  into 
months* 

Months   are  diftinguifhed  into  aflronomicai 

jinil  civil :  aftrqnomical  are  thofe  meafured  by 

A  a  4  *  the 
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the  revolution  and  phafes  (or  appearances,  from 
a  Greek  word,  phaino  )  of  the  moon :  thefe 
are  again  fubdivided  into  periodical  and  fynodical. 

The  periodical  month  is  that  fpace  of  time, 
in  which  the  moon,  by  her  motion,  returns  to 
the  fame  place  of  her  orb  from  whence  (lie  fet 
out,  and  confifts  of  27  days,  7  hours,  and  43 
minutes  nearly.  The  fynodical  month  is  com- 
puted from  one  conjunction  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
to  the  next  conjunction  following  :  the  periodi- 
cal is  always  the  fame,  becaufe  it  relates  only  to 
the  moon's  orbit,  and  her  entire  revolution  in 
the  zodiac :  the  fynodical  month  is  always 
greater  than  the  periodical,  and  varies  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  nature  of  her  pofition 
with  refpect  to  the  fun ;  for  his  apparent  motion 
being  different  in  different  parts  of  his  orbit, 
muft  occafion  fome  variety  in  this  refpect,  there- 
fore the  fynodical  month  is  fometimes  29  and 
a  half,  fometimes  30,  and  even  of  31  days  du- 
ration. 

This  fynodical  revolution  of  the  moon  was 
the  proper  lunar  month  of  the  ancients,  and 
was  chiefly  in  ufe  among  them.  m, 

The  civil  month  is  no  more  than  that  fpace 
of  time,  by  which  we  divide  a  year  into  12 
parts,  and  is  different  in  different  nations. 

The  civil  calendar  months  which  are  now 
ufed  throughout  Europe,  all  confift  of  30  or  31 
days,  February  excepted,    which   every  fourth 

year 
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year  includes  29  days,  (called  leap-year),  and  in 
the  other  years  only  28. 

The  laft  and  greater!:  diftribution  of  time, 
founded  on  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
is  a  year,  meafured  by  the  fun's  apparent  revolu- 
tion in  the  ecliptic. 

This  annual  apparent  revolution  of  the  fun 
(or  rather  of  the  earth  round  the  fun)  was,  by 
degrees,  obferved  by  the  antients,  becaufe  it  was 
accompanied  in  its  progrefs  by  a  revolution  of 
the  feafons,  and  it  could  not  have  been  long  af- 
ter the  creation,  before  the  firft  men  perceived 
thefe  regular  changes,  and  were  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  attending  to  them,  in  order  to  fix  the 
periods  of  feed-time  and  harveft  ;  and  as  feveral 
other  important  concerns  of  life  depended  upon 
this  difcovery,  they  were  probably  the  more  di- 
ligent in  their  obfervations  and  refearches  :  cu- 
riofity  even  would,  of  courfe,  naturally  induce 
them  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  caufes  of  thefe 
viciflitudes  of  the  feafons,  which  follow  one 
another  in  fucceflion,  and  always  return  when 
the  fun  returns  to  the  fame  part  of  his  orbit 
which  produced  them  before. 

Having,  therefore,  found  that  this  change  of 
feafons  was  occafioncd  by  the  fun's  apparent  re- 
volution in  the  ecliptic,  they  fet  themfelves  to 
compute  the  time  in  which  this  revolution  was 
performed ;  and  having  determined  it  in  the  bell 

manner 
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manner  they  could,  thereby  afcertained  the  due- 
return  of  the  feafons. 

This  revolution,  according  to  the  niceft  cal- 
culations of  modem  aftronomers,  is  found  to 
contain  365  days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world,  when  aftronomy  was  but  in  its 
infancy,  this  accuracy  of  calculation  could  have 
been  obtained.  Men  approached  gradually  to  the 
true  meafure  of  the  year,  correcting  former  er- 
rors by  new  obfcrvations.  Their  firft  computa- 
tions, as  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  mult  have  been 
deficient.  The  moft  ancient  form  that  we  know 
of,  is  the  Mofaic  year,  which  divides  it  into  36a 
jdays,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  de-r 
luge;  for  Mofes,  in  fpeaking  of  that  general  ca- 
taftrophe,  afiigns  150  days  to  5  months,  which 
is  allowing  30  days  to  a  month,  and  12  months 
of  30  days,  make  exactly  360  days. 

Herodotus  mentions,  that  the  Egyptians  alfo 
made  their  year  confift  of  the  fame  number  of 
days. 

Hermes  Trifmegijlus  added  five  days  more  to 
that  number,  by  which  means  they  came  pretty 
near  the  truth  ;  and,  on  this  footing,  Thales  is 
iaid  to  have  instituted  the  Grecian  year. 

Julius  Ca?far  afterwards  made  a  reformation 
in  the  calendar ;  for  in  his  time  the  winter 
months  were  fallen  back  into  autumn,  and  the 

autumn 
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autumn  months  into  fummer :  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  reftore  the  feafons  to  their  proper 
months,  he  ordered  the  year  in  which  he  began 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  to  confift  of 
445  days,  being  the  number  above  365,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  many  years,  it  had  appeared  to 
have  fallen  behind  hand  :  this  done,  by  the  af- 
fifiance  of  Sqfigenes,  a  famous  mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  he  instituted  a  folar  year  of  365  days 
6  hours  ;.  and  thefe  6  hours  every  fourth  year 
making  one  day,  were  added  to  February,  fo  that 
every  fourth  year  the  Roman  Jextus  calendas  Mar. 
tii,  being  bis,  or  twice  repeated,  to  introduce 
that  additional  day,  gave  rife  to  what  we  call 
the  biffcxtile,  or  leap-year  :  it  is  called  leap-year, 
becaufe  the  year  feems  to  leap  a  day  forward. 

But  though  this  was  a  good  reckoning  of  the 
year,  and  was  for  a  long  time  made  ufe  of  in 
Europe,  as  coming  very  near  the  truth,  yet  it  is 
not  aftronomically  exact.  We  have  already  feen, 
that  from  the  bed  obfervations,  the  aftronorhical 
year  confilts  of  365  days,  5   hours,  and  49  mi- 
nutes :  but  the  Julian  form  computes  it  at  365 
days,  6  hours,  which  is  1 1  minutes  greater  than 
the  truth  ;  and  although  this  in  the  confidera- 
tion  of  (ingle  years  appears  to  be  but  of  little 
moment,   yet,   in    the   fpace   of  a   century,  it 
amounts  to  almoft  a  whole  day,  and  in  propor^ 
tion  as  time  runs  on,  the  error  becomes  more 
confiderable. 

In 
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In  the  year  1582,  Pope  Gregory  reformed  the 
calendar,  the  equinoxes  andfolftices  having  gone 
back  10  entire  days  in  the  courfe  of  years,  by 
the  amount  of  the  11  odd  minutes  before  men- 
tioned ;  by  which  the  vernal  equinox,  inftead 
of  the  21ft,  fell  upon  the  11th  of  March. 

To  remedy  this,  Gregory  ordered  10  days  to 
be  fupprefled,  fo  that  the  nth  of  March  was 
called  the  21ft  ;  and  to  prevent  the  like  varia- 
tion for  the  future,  he  inflituted  a  new  form  of 
years,  called  the  Gregorian,  in  which,  once  in 
133  years,  a  day  is  taken  out  of  the  calendar, 
making  the  amount  of  the  n  odd  minutes  too 
much  in  that  fpace  of  time. 

The  Gregorian  is,. therefore,  an  improvement 
upon  the  Julian  account  of  time,  and  carries  the 
form  and  eftablifhment  of  the  year  to  as  great  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  it  is  capable  of,  the  ver- 
nal equinoxes  being  thereby  fixed,  almoft  for 
ever,  to  the  20th  or  2 1 ft  of  March. 

The  Julian,  or  Old  Style,  as  it  is  called,  was 
ufed  in  England  till  September  1752,  when  the 
Gregorian,  or  new  Kyle,  took  place,  as  it  does 
in  rnoft  other Chriftian  countries  of  Europe:  at 
the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  plan,  another  day  was  ftruck  out 
of  the  calendar,  which  made  11  in  all,  the  pre- 
fent  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old 
ltyles. 

In 
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In  the  computation  of  very  large  intervals,  it 
has  been  found  neccffary  to  proceed  by  combi- 
nations of  years. 

The  Eaftern  nations  formed  feveralof  thefe' 
clafTes  of  years,  by  which  they  not  only  com- 
puted time  in  general,  but  alfo  the  reigns  of 
their  particular  princes.  Thus  Berofus,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Chaldean  Kings,  computes  by  Sa- 
ri) Neri&nd  So// :  thefe  meafures  of  time,  though 
common,  and  well  underftood  in  the  age  of  that 
hiftorian,  are,  neverthelefs,  wholly  unknown  to 
us,  any  farther  than  that  they  are  certain  col- 
lodions of  years,  whofe  numbers  we  can  only 
guefs  at. 

The  Jubilees  and  Sabbatical  years  of  the  Jews, 
are  dafTes,  or  intervals  of  years  of  far  greater 
importance,  not  Co  much  for  their  ufe  in  calcu- 
lations, as  becaufe  of  the  cuftoms  depending 
upon  them,  and  the  frequent  allufions  made  to 
them  both  in  the  hiftorical  and  prophetic  books 
of  Scripture.  * 

Every  feventh  day  with  them  was  a  day  of 
red,  and  kept  holy  ;  fo  likewife  was  every  fe- 
venth year  a  year  of  reft  to  the  ground,  in 
which  they  were  neither  to  fow  nor  reap.  By 
this  means  their  time  was  divided  not  only  into 
weeks  of  days,  but  alfo  into  weeks  of  years, 
which  laft  are  thofe  alluded  to  in  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy of  the  70  weeks,  which  could  not  be  un- 
derftood, 
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flood,  without  knowing  that  this  divifion,  of 
clafs  of  years,  was  ufcd  by  the  Jews. 

The  year  of  Jubilee  was  every  forty-ninth 
year,  and  termed  Sabbatical.  This  year  was 
obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  the  Jews,  and 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  confiderable  al- 
teration it  occasioned  in  their  properties  and 
eftates  ;  for  at  this  time,  by  the  exprefs  com- 
mand of  their  law,  all  flaves  were  made  free, 
and  all  lands  that  had  been  fold  or  mortgaged, 
reverted  to  their  ancient  owners. 

The  next  divifion  of  years  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  is  of  (till  greater  importance  in 
chronology,  as  being  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
right  underftanding  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftory.     I  mean  the  Olympiads  and  Luftra. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  a  method  of  computa- 
tion in  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  great  note  in 
chronology,  as  from  them  the  epocha  of  the  hiftory 
of  that  memorable  people  takes  its  date.  Varrot 
in  his  divifion  of  the  whole  feries  of  time  into 
three  periods,  begins  the  third  or  laft,  which 
he  calls  the  aera  of  true  hiftory,  from  the  firft 
Olympiad. 

Now,  an  Olympiad  was  a  fpace  of  four  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity, 
near  the  city  Olympia,  in  Peloponnefus ;  they 
were  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  inftituted  by 
Hercules,  in  honour  of  Jupiter. 

The 
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The  computation,  by  Olympiads,  feems  to 
have  ceafed  after  the  364th,  which  ended  with 
the  year  of  Chrift  440 ;  for  after  that  we  do 
not  find  them  any  more  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

The  Luftrum  is  a  Rowan  inftitution,  and  was  a 
divifion  of  five  years  interval,  meaning  a  pe- 
riod of  expiation)  or  facrifice  to  the  gods. 

Epocbas,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  are  Cer- 
tain fixed  points  of  time,  from  which  men  be- 
gin their  computations,  and  to  which,  in  all 
their  calculations,  they  refer.  Hence,  by  com- 
paring different  tranfadions  with  the  epocha^ 
and  tracing  their  various  intervals  and  diftance9j 
we  can  afcertain  the  years,  in  which  they  hap- 
pened, and  aflign  them  their  place  and  order  in* 
the  fuccellion  of  time.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
all  this  can  regard  only  the  epocha  immediately 
under  consideration.  Where  the  different  epo- 
chas  are  ufed,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  hif- 
tory, we  muff  neceflarily  have  fome  common 
meafure  by  which  to  compare  them  together, 
and  difcover  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other. 
The  Creation  of  the  World,  the  Deluge,  the 
Olympiads,  the  Building  of  Rome,  and  the  Birth 
of  Chrijly  are  all  celebrated  seras  in  hiftory,  and 
often  made  ufe  of  in  the  computation  of  time. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  in  reading  the 
tranfadtions  of  different  nations  which  may  be 
referred  to  thofe  or  other  aeras,  we  fhall  not  know 

h©w 
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how  to  conned  them  together,  or  comprehend 
the  coincident  times,  unlefs  we  firft  eftablifh 
fome  general  period,  which  may  ferve  as  the 
ftandard  and  common  receptacle  of  all  other 
epochas.  This  done,  we  have  only  to  reduce  the 
feveral  seras  to  it,  which  throws  the  whole  train 
of  pad  events  into  one  connected  feries,  and  ex- 
hibits them  in  their  diftincl:  order  of  fuccefllon. 

Such  a  ftandard  as  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  is 
the  Julian  period ;  fo  called  from  its  author, 
Julius  Caefar. 

And  as  there  is  nothing  more  important  in 
chronology,  than  to  have  a  diftincl:  comprehen- 
fion  of  this  period,  and  to  fee  the  manner  of  its 
application,  I  fhall,  in  order  to  give  a  clearer 
infight  into  the  fubjecl:  in  hand,  explain, 

1.  The  cycles  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

2.  How,  by  the  combination  of  cycles,  fuch 
a  meafure  of  time  is  framed,  as  preferves 
a  happy  diftinclion  in  all  its  parts,  fo  that 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  confounded 
or  miftaken  one  for  another. 

3.  I  (hall  demonfttate  the  ufe  of  this  period 
in  regulating  the  feveral  epochas  and  com- 
putations of  chronology. 

The  word  cycle,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  kuklos,  a  hoop  or  circle,  and  means  certain 
periods  or  feries  of  years,  proceeding  in  an  or- 
derly fucceflion  from  firft  to  laft,  when  they  arc 
fuppofed  to  begin  again,  and  fo  to  go  the  fame 

round 
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round  in  a  conftant  train  of  revolutions  of  the 
fame  tenour.  Thus  the  continued  feries  of  Sab- 
batical years  among  the  Jews,  is  called  the  Sab- 
batical Cycle,  which  confifred  of  feven  years ; 
as  a  fyftem  of  50  years  continually  recurring 
made  their  Jubiiian  Cycle.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  fuppofe  the  fun  and  moon  to  fet  out  together 
from  any  point  of  the  zodiac,  and  after  a  certain 
fucceflion  of  years  to  meet  again  in  the  fame 
point  of  the  heavens ;  as  this  event  muft  always 
happen  upon  the  like  revolution  of  years,  this 
number  of  years  would  necelfarily  form  a  cycle, 
by  which  to  determine  for  ever  the  coincidence 
of  thefe  two  luminaries  in  the  heavens;  and  ac- 
cordingly this  is  the  intent  of  the  lunar  cycle, 
or  cycle  of  the  moon,of  fuch  great  note  in  chro- 
nology. 

The  ancient  form  of  the  year  among  the  Jews 
and  Greeks,  was  properly  lunar,  yet  as  they  were 
alfo  obliged  to  regard  the  folar  motions,  hence 
arofe  the  neceflity  of  intercalations,  and  of  eftab- 
lifhing  a  cycle  to  regulate  and  adjuft  thefe  inter- 
culations. 

Intercalation  (a  word  of  Latin  derivation) 
means  the  putting  fomething  in  between  others, 
as  with  us,  a  day  in  the  month  of  February,  be- 
tween the  24th  and  25th  days  in  every  four 
years,  or  in  what  we  call  leap-year :  thus  the 
Jews,  in  like  manner,  ufed  to  add  a  13th  month 
to  their' lunar  year,  at  the  end  of  every  2  or  3 
B  b  years ; 
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years;  becaufe  in  the  cycle  of  19  years,  there 
are  feven  of  thirteen  months  each,  and  the  reft 
but  12  months;  and  this  was  done  between 
February  and  March,  and  was  called  the  firft 
and  fecond  Adar. 

The  Jewifh  years,  therefore,  though  proper- 
ly and  fingly  confidered,  were  indeed  lunar } 
yet,  by  thefe  intercalations,  and  their  keeping 
their  months  conftantly  fixed  to  the  fame  fea~ 
fons,  they  became,  in  their  collective  fums, 
really  folar  ;  the  cycle  of  the  fun  being  28  years, 
and  that  of  the  moon  19  lunar  years,  and  feveir 
intercalary  months,  or  19  folar  years.  The 
fame  thing  happened  alfo  among  the  Greeks,  and 
for  a  lingular  reafon,  viz*  the  adjufting  the  lu- 
nar reckoning  to  the  fun's  courfe,  and  thereby 
preventing  their  months  from  receding  too  far 
from  the  feafons,  in  order  that  the  feftivals  which 
they  were  obliged  to  obferve,  might  fall  at  thofe 
proper  periods  when  they  could  be  kept ri  fc 
inftance,  to  illuftrate  my  meaning,~7trfe  fe 
of  the  PclJf&lJj£*v  Eaftcr)  was  fixed  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  w^SriNifah  (anfwering  to  our  March) 
and  ordered  to  be  celebrated  by  the  eating  of 
the  Pafchal  Lamb,  and  the  offering  up  the.  wave 
fheaf,  as  the  firft  fruits  of  their  barley  harveft. 
The  feaft  of  Pentecoft  (our  Whitfuntide)  was 
kept  on  the  50th  day,  after  the  16th  of  Nifan% 
the  day  on  which  the  wave  fheaf  was  offered  ; 
and  celebrated  by  the  offering  of  the  two  wave 

loaves, 
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loaves,  as  the  firft  fruits  of  their  wheat  harveft. 
And,  laftly,  the  feafl  of  Tabernacles,  always  be- 
gan on  the  15th  of  7V/r/,  (our  September)  being 
fixed  to  the  time  of  gathering  in  the  fruits  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Paflbver 
could  not  be  obferved,  till  the  lambs,  were  grown 
fit  to  be  eaten,  and  the  barley  to  be  reaped ;  nor 
the  Pcntecoft,  till  the  wheat  was  ripe;  nor  the 
feaft  of  Tabernacles,  till  the  in-gathering  of  the 
vineyard  and  olive  yard  was  over ;  for,  other- 
wife,  they  could  not  have  procured  the  offer- 
ings neceiTary  for  the  obfervance  of  thefe  fefti- 
vals. 

This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  Greeks,  as  I 
before  hinted,  in  order  to  adjufl  their  feftivals, 
particularly  the  Olympiads,  to  the  folar  reckon- 
ing. 

When  the  jews  were  difperfed  over  all  na- 
v*>i&ns,  fo  as  neither  to  have  proper  opportuni- 
ties of  making  the  requifite  obfervations,  nor 
mfcans  of  communicating  them  when  made,  it 
.  was  then  found  neceiTary  to  eftablifh  fixed  and 
ftated  rules  of  intercalation,  that  fo  they  might 
be  every  where  uniform  therein ;  and  upon  this 
occafion  it  was,  that  the  cycles  and  aftronomica* 
calculations  of  the  Greeks,  were,  with  fome 
little  variation,  introduced  among  them;  the 
leading  principles  of  which  were  as  follow : 

B  b  *  They 
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They  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  obfervs 
all  their  folemn  facrifrces  and  feftivals,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  Three,  (kaia  tria,  in  Greek)  ; 
and  this  being  interpreted,  to  mean  years,  months, 
and  days,  and  that  the  years  were  to  be  reck- 
oned according  to  the  cburfe  of  the  fun,  and  the 
months  and  days  according  to  that  of  the  moon  ; 
they  thought  themfelves,  for  that  reafon,  oblig- 
ed to  obferve  all  thofe  folemnities,  at  the  fame 
feafons  of  the  year,  and  on  the  fame  month,  and 
on'the  fame  day  of  the  month;  and  therefore 
endeavours  were  made  to  bring  all  thefe  to 
meet  together,  that  is,  to  bring  the  fame  months, 
and  all  the  days  of  them,  to  fail  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  within  the  time  of  the  fun's  courfe.  And 
this  was  to  be  done  by  intercalations ;  feveral 
modes  of  which  were  tried,  as  well  as  different 
cycles,  and  fuccefiively  improved  upon,  till,  at 
length,  the  Metonic  cycle  of  19  years  took  place, 
fo  called  from  Meto  an  Athenian,  the  inventor 
of  it.  This  great  aftronomer  found,  by  calcu- 
lation, that  if  the  fun  and  moon  were  fuppofed 
to  fet  out  together  from  any  point  of  the  zo- 
diac, after  19  folar  revolutions,  they  would 
meet  again  in  the  felf  fame  point,  and  begin  a 
new  period,  exactly  agreeing  with  the  former. 

Thefe  19  folar  revolutipns  he  found  to  contain 
235  lunations,  which  make  19  lunar  years,  and 
ieven  lunar  months,  to  be  added  to  them  by  fe- 

ven 
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ven  intercalations  ;  fo  that  the  whole  cycle  con- 
fined of  12  lunar  years  of  12  months  each, 
and  feven  intercalated  years  of  13  months  ; 
which  correfponding  to  19  folar  or  Julian  years, 
the  new  and  full  moons  of  that  fpace,  not  only 
return  to  the  fame  days  of  the  Julian  year,  but 
nearly  to  the  fame  hours  of  the  day.  A  courfe 
of  obfervaiion  therefore,-  determining  the  days 
on  which  the  new  full  moons  happen  during  one 
revolution  of  this  cycle,  will  alfo  ferve  for  the 
next  revolution  of  the  fame,  and  fo  on  in  fuc- 
ceflion. 

This  cycle  was  very  famous  in  ancient  chro- 
nology, and  is  known  among  us  under  the  name 
of  the  Cycle  of  the  Moon,  or  Golden  Number. 

Upon  the  ceafing  of  the  Greek  folemnities, 
the  ufe  of  this  cycle  alfo  ceafed,  and  fo  continu- 
ed for  feveral  centuries,  till  at  length,  after  the 
council  of  Nice,  the  Chriftians  introduced  it 
into  their  calendar,  and  made  ufe  of  it  in  fet- 
ling  Eaftcr,  and  the  other  moveable  feafts. 

So  great  a  value  was  fet  upon  that  cycle,  on 
account  of  its  great  utility  in  ecclcfiaftical  com- 
putations, that  the  numbers  of  it  were  written, 
in  the  ancient  calendars,  in  golden  letters ;  from 
whence,  in  our  prefent  Almanacks,  that  num- 
ber of  this  cycle  which  accords  with  the  year  for 
which  the  Almanack  was  made,  is  called  the 
Golden  Number. 

B  b  3  The 
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The  Julian  period,  befides  the  lunar  cycle, 
comprehends  al fo  two  others  :  that  of  the  Jam 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  the  cycle  of  In- 
diulion.  The  folar  cycle  is  fo  called,  not  from  * 
expreffing  any  number  or  feries  of  folar  revolu- 
tions, but  becaufe,  by  its  help,  we  know  the 
dominical  letter,  or  the  character  of  Sunday. 

The  Cycle  of  Indiction  is  a  fyftem  of  15  Ju- 
lian years,  continually  recurring.  It  is  fup^ 
pofed  to  have  been  ijnftituted,  to  mark  or  point 
out  the  period  of  certain  tributes  and  taxes 
which  the  Roman  fubjecls  had  to  pay. 

To  find  the  golden  number  for  any  year 
whatever  of  the  Chriftian  asra,  may  be  eafily 
done  by  the  following  plain  rule  : 

The  firft  year  of  Chrijl,  according  to  com- 
putation in  old  ftyle,  fell  in  with  the  fecond  year 
of  the  lunar  cycle,  and  therefore,  if  to  the  given 
year  of  the  Chriftian  sera  you  add  one,  and  di- 
vide the  fum  by  loathe  quotient  fhews  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  ,of  that  cycle  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  faid  aera,  and  the  remainder,  af- 
ter divifion,  is  the  golden  number  required ;  but 
if  nothing  remain,  the  golden  number  is  19. 

Suppofe,  for  example,  the  golden  number  of 
the  year  1746  were  required;  then  1746  added 
to  one,  makes  1747,  and  that  divided  by  19^ 
gives  91  for  the  quotient,  with  a  remainder  ot 
18:  and  therefore  18  is  the  golden  number  for 

that 
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that  year;  and  91,  the  quotient,  exprefles  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  this  cycle  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  preceding  the  birth  of 
Chrift. 

To  find  the  year  of  the  folar  cycle  anfvvering 
to  any  given  year;  Proceed  thus  ; 

The  year  of  our  Lord's  nativity  fell  in  with 
the  tenth  year  of  the  folar  cycle,  and  therefore, 
if  to  the  given  year  of  the  Chrijlian  sera,  you  add 
9,  and  divide  the  fum  by  28,  the  quotient  ex- 
prelTes  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  cycle, 
from  the  ninth  year  before  Chrift,  and  the  re- 
mainder gives  the  year  of  the  folar  cycle;  but, 
if  nothing  remains,  then  does  the  given  year 
anfwer  to  the  28th,  or  laft  of  this  cycle. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
fhe  year  1582  was  reckoned  the  tenth  year  of 
the  indiction  ;  whence,  by  numbering  back, 
you  will  eafily  find  the  firft  year  of  this  cycle  is 
connected  with  the  third  before  Chrift ;  fo  that 
by  adding  three  to  the  given  year  of  Cbrift's  na- 
tivity, and  dividing  the  fum  by  15,  you  will 
find  the  year  of  the  indiction,  in  the  fame  maii- 
neras  you  did  before  that  of  the  lunar  and  folar 
cycles. 

In  the  language  of  Chronologers,  the  general 
name  of  any  cycle  is  not  only  applied  to  the  en- 
tire fyftem  of  years  of  which  the  cycle  confifts, 
but  alfo  to  every  year  of  the  faid  fyftem.  Thus^ 
the  14th  year,  for  inftance,  of  the  folar  period, 
B  b  4  .is 
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is  denominated  indifferently,  either  the  14th 
year  of  the  folar  cycle,  or  the  14th  folar  cycle. 
In  like  manner,  the  lunar  revolutions ;  any  year, 
as  the  5th,  is  called  the  5th  year  of  the  lunar 
cycle,  or  the  5th  lunar  cycle;  and  fo  for  the 
Indiclion. 

I  mail  now  defcribe  how  the  cycles  are  ap- 
plied, in  their  compofition  of  the  general  ftand- 
ard  of  epochas. 

As,  in  the  language  of  Chronologers,  a  round, 
or  revolution  of  years,  makes,  what  they  call,  a 
cycle;  fo  a  round,  or  .revolution  of  cycles, 
makes,  what  they  call,  a  period.  And  as  there 
are  various  and  manifold  compofitions  of  cy- 
cles in  this  fcience,  fo  are  there,  of  courfe,  va- 
rious and  manifold  periods.  But  I  fhall  here 
confine  myfelf  wholly  to  the  confideration  of 
the  Julian  period,  it  being  the  mod  important 
in  all  chronology,  and  which,  if  well  under- 
ftood,  will  render  every  other  part  of  this  fci- 
ence eafy  and  familiar. 

This  period  is  compounded  of  the  three  cycles 
already  explained  ;  but,  to  enable  you  the  bet- 
ter to  underftand  its  origin,  frame,  and  utility, 
attend  to  the  following  obfervation. 

I  here  fuppofe  the  three  cycles  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  indiction,  to  begin  together,  in  fuch 
manner,that  the  firft  year  of  the  folar  cycle  be  alfo 
the  firft  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  and  the  firft  of 
the  indiction ;  then,  as  the  cycle  of  indiction 

termi- 
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terminates  in  15  years,  and  muft  begin  anew, 
it  is  evident  that  the  16th  year  of  this  feries  will 
be  the  1 6th  year  of  the  folar  and  lunar  cycles, 
and  the  firft  year  of  the  fecond  indiclion. 

Again,  as  the  lunar  cycle  revolves  into  itfelf 
after  19  years,  if  you  advance  to  the  20th  year 
of  the  feries,  you  will  have  20  for  the  character 
of  the  folar  cycle,  one  for  that  of  the  lunar,  and 
five  for  the  indiction. 

Proceeding  on  in  this  manner,  you  will  find 
every  year  exhibit  different  cycles ;  and  if  you 
continue  the  progreffion  till  fuch  time  as  cycles 
return  again  in  the  fame  order  as  when  you  firft 
fet  out,  that  is,  till  the  firft  year  of  thefe  three 
feveral  cycles  coincide  and  fall  together,  you 
will  find  that  this  cannot  happen  till  after  an 
interval  of  7980  years ;  for  then,  and  not  fooner, 
will  the  fame  order  of  cycles  return,  and  begin 
a  fecond  period  of  the  like  kind  with  the  for- 
mer. 

This  fyftem  of  years,  comprehending  all  the 
poflible  changes  of  thefe  cycles,  may  alfo  more 
readily  be  found  by  multiplying  the  three  cy- 
cles continually  into  one  another,  viz.  28,  19, 
and  15  ;  for  the  product  thence  arifing  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  the  fame  with  the  aforefaid  period. 

What  is  particularly  happy  in  the  conftitution 
of  this  period,  and  arifes  evidently  from  the  man- 
ner of  generating  it  as  above  defcribed,  is,  that 
all  the  years  of  it  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  pe- 
culiar 
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culiar  cycles ;  infomuch  that  one  year  of  the 
•whole  period  has  the  fame  cycles  with  any 
other  year  thereof.  For,  we  have  feen  that  the 
fame  order  of  cycles  does  not  return  till  the  pe-^ 
riod  is  elapfed,  and  a  new  one  of  the  fame  kind 
begins.  By  this  means,  all  the  years  of  this 
period  are  accurately  diftinguifhed  ;  fo  that  if 
the  cycles  are  duly  marked  it  is  impoflible  to 
jnifrake  one  for  another.  This,  Jofeph  Scaiiger 
obferving,  and  how  ufeful  fuch  a  meafure  of 
time  might  be,  if  applied  to  the  purpofes  of 
Chronology,  thought  of  adapting  the  years  of  it 
to  the  Julian  form,  making  them  begin  from  the 
jfl  day  of  January  ;  and  thence  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Julian  Period. 

The  cycles  of  which  it  was  compofed  were 
alfo  taken  according  to  the  manner  and  compu- 
tation in  ufe  among  the  Latins  ;  and  as,  by  their 
joint  confent,  the  firir  year  of  the  Chriftian  rcra 
had  ten  for  the  character  of  the  folar  cycles,  two 
for  that  of  the  lunar,  and  four  for  the  indicrion; 
which  three  cycles  correfppnd  with  no  other 
year  of  the  Julian  period  but  ^4714^  he  con- 
nected this  very  year  with  the  firftof  the  vulgar 
Chriftian  sera,  and  thereby  laid  a  foundation 
forapplying  the  whole  feries  of  time,  both  before 
and  after  this  great  evcnt,^fc  the  other  years 
of  his  celebrated  period. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature,  origin,  and 
properties  of  this   univcrfal  meafure  of  time,   I 

fhall 
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fhall  now  proceed  to  (hew  how  we  are  to  apply 
it  for  the  univerfal  purpofes  of  Chronology. 
And,  in  the  firft  place,  let  me  obferve,  that  it 
affords  a  general  and  eafy  rule  for  the  finding  of 
any  of  the  three  cycles.  For,  as  the  firft  year 
of  the  period  is  alfo  the  firft  year  of  every  cycle 
in  it,  by  dividing  any  year  thereof  by  the  num- 
bers exprefling  the  cycles,  viz.  28,  19,  and  15, 
the  refpeclive  quotients  will  fhew  the  number  of 
the  cycles  elapfed  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
remainders  will  be  the  years  of  the  feveral  cycles 
correfponding  to  the  fuppofed  year  of  the  pe- 
riod. 

Thus,  if  it  was  required  to  find  the  characters 
of  the  three  cycles  for  the  the  6467th  year  of 
this  period,  which  anfwers  to  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1754,  divide  64.67,  the  given  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  by  28,  the  cycle  of  the  fun,  and 
the  quotient  gives  the  number  of  rounds  of  the 
folar  cycle  that  have  elapfed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  and  the  remainder  is  the  prefent 
year  ofthefaid  cycle.  In  like  manner,  if  you 
divide  by  19,  the  quotient  will  exprefs  the 
rounds  of  the  folar  cycle,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  golden  number.  The  fame  method 
of  proceeding,  if  you  divide  by  15,  will  ferve 
for  the  indication.  This  rule  is  univerfal,  and 
will  ferve  for  the  years  before  Chrift  as  well  as 
after,  by  referring  them  to  the  Julian  period. 
£y  thus  knowing  how  to  find  at  any  time  the 

years 
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years  of  the  cycles,  you  can,  by  the  help  of  the 
calendar  and  the  other  ufual  tables,  find  the  do- 
minical letter,  the  new  and  full  moons,  with  all 
the  other  ecclefiaftical  calculations  depending 
thereon. 

I  now  proceed  to  what  is  my  chief  deiign  in 
this  explication  of  the  Julian  period,  viz,  the 
connecting  it  with  the  feveral  epochas  of  hif- 
tory,  that  thereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  com- 
pare them  together,  and  view  the  whole  current 
of  time  in  a  regular  fucceffive  courfe. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  firftyear  of  the 
Chriftian  cera  coincides  with  the  4714th  of  this 
period,  and  that  therefore  4713  years  of  it 
-were  elapfed  when  the  epocha  of  ChrifVs  nati- 
vity began.  If  therefore  to  any  year  of  our 
Lord's  nativity  we  add  4713,  that  will  be  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  anfweri:\g  to  the 
given  year  of  the  ChriiTian  a?ra. 

Now,  as  the  year  of  our  Lord's  nativity  is 
univerfally  known,  and  in  common  ufe,  nothing 
can  be  eafier  than  this  connexion;  and  fince  it  is 
ufual  among  Chriftians  to  refer  all  other  epochas 
to  this,  the  manner  of  reducing  them  to  the 
univerfal  period  is  equally  obvious. 

I  would  know,  for  inftance,  in  what  year  of 
the  Julian  period  the  eppcha  of  the  Hegira  be- 
gins. This  is  the  celebrated  aera  in  ufe  among 
the  Mahometans  and  Arabs,  which  took  its  rife 
on  occafion  of  Mahomet's  flight  front  Mecca. 

Now, 
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Now,  the  firft  year  of  the  Hegira  coincides  with 
the  622a!  of  our  Lord.  Add  this  to  4713,  and 
you  have  5335,  the  year  of  the  Julian  period, 
in  which  the  epocha  of  the  Hegira  began. 

In  like  manner,  if  I  wiflied  to  know  in  what 
year  of  the  Julian  period  the  Norman  conqueft 
happened,  this  being  an  epocha  of  great  note  in 
England,  to  1066,  the  year  of  Chrift,  anfwering 
to  the  faid  conqueft,  I  add  4713,  and  the  funi 
5779  gives  the  year  required. 

This  mews  the  method  of  reducing  the  years 
and  epochas  after  Chrift 's  nativity  to  the  Julian 
period;  for  thote  preceding  it,  ihewing  the  year 
before  Chrift  in  which  any  epocha  begins,  if  you 
fubtracT:  that  from  4714,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  correfponding 
with  the  firft  year  of  the  faid  epocha.  Having 
now  connected  the  beginning  of  the  epocha,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  connecl;  its  fubfequent  years,  as 
there  is  nothing  more  required  to  it  but  a  bare 
addition  of  thefe  years.  To  illuftrate  this  mat- 
ter by  an  example.  The  Olympiads  began  in 
the  776th  year  before  Chrift,  which,  fubtracled 
from  4714,  leaves  3938  for  the  year  of  the  Ju- 
lian period.  Again,  Rome,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Archbifhop  U flier,  was  built  in 
the  748th  year  before  the  nativity  of  our  Lord. 
Now  748  taken  from  47 14  as  before,  leave? 
3966,  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  correfpond- 
ing to  that  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.     In  the 

fame 
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fame  manner,  may  any  other  epocha  of  former 
ages  be  connected  with  this  univerfal  ftandard  of 
computation;  and  the  great  advantage  of  fuch  £ 
reduction  is  this,  that  we  can  thereby  compare 
the  feveral  epochas  together,  and  determine  co- 
incident times,  and  the  coeval  tranfactions  of 
different  nations,  which,  as  I  obferved  before, 
is  bringing  the  whole  train  of  pall  events  into 
one  connected  feries,  and  exhibiting  them  to  the 
mind  in  a  diftinct  order  of  fucceflion.  For 
knowing,  by  the  foregoing  calculation,  that 
the  Olympiads  began  in  the  3938th  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  and  that  Rome  was  founded  in 
the  3966th  year  of  the  fame  ;  I  fee  that,  in  the 
regular  courfe  of  time,  there  is  a  difference  of 
about  28  years  between  thefe  two  epochas. 

When  therefore  I  read,  in  the  hiftory  of 
Greece,  that  during  the  11 2th  and  113th  Olym- 
piads, Alexander  was  pufhing  his  conquefts  in 
Alip,  and  carrying  his  victories  even  into  the 
heart  of  India;  and  learn  likewife,  from  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  that  about  the  year  of  the 
city,  420,  &c.  Papirius  Curfor  was  fubduing 
the  Samnites,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  greatnefs :  obferving  the  times  here 
nearly  to  coincide,  and  fall  within  about  the 
fame  years  of  the  Julian  period,  I  thence  gather 
that  at  the  very  time  Alexander  was  eftablifh- 
ing  the  Macedonian  greatnefs  in  the  Eaft,  an. em- 
pire was  rifing  in  the  Weft,  referved  by  Pro- 
vidence 
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vidence  to  crufh  the  tyranny  he  was  forcing 
upon  nations,  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  blood 
and  treafure. 

But  befldes  the  comparing  of  epochas,  deter- 
mining the  coincident  times  of  hiftory,  it  is  by  the 
Julian  period  alone  that  different  chronologers, 
who  proceed  upon  differen:  computations,  can 
underfland  one  another.  % 

One  farther  advantage  of  the  Julian  period  is 
this,  that  as  with  refpect  to  pari  tranfactions,  it  is 
thus  a  common  ftandard  for  comparing  them  to- 
gether, and  adj lifting  the  different  fuppofitions 
about  them  ;  fo  with  refpecl  to  thofe  that  are  to 
come,  it  may  be  made  an  infallible  criterion  to 
determine  without  a  pofiibility  of  error,  the 
years  in  which  they  happen. 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  the  Julian  pe- 
riod when  traced  to  its  beginning,  runs  feverai 
hundred  years  beyond  the  creation  ;  and  that  Sca- 
tter, when  he  firft  invented  it,  might  eaiily 
have  accommodated  its  years  to  the  years  of  the 
world;  but  then  the  cycles  of  his  period  would 
not  have  been  the  fame  with  the  cycles  then  in 
life. 
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SECT.  IV, 

Hiftory. 

1  shall  divide  Hiftory  into  two  parts,  An- 
cient and  Modern,  L  e.  from  the  creation  to  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  from  that  period  to 
the  year  1801. 

Having,  in  the  laft  fe&ion,  given  the  general 
out-lines  of  Chronology,  upon  which  the  proper 
ftudy  of  hiftory  is  founded,  Mhali  now  pro- 
ceed, as  confidently  as  pofllble,  to  point  out  to 
my  readers  the  beft  method  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  hiftory. 

If  we  confider  time  as  running  forward  in 
a  continual  train  of  feveral  thoufand  years,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  t6  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
and  were  to  take  an  account  of  the  hif- 
tory of  mankind  during  that  long  interval,  it 
is  evident  that  our  narrow  minds  are  by  no 
means  able  to  comprehend  diftinctly  the  trans- 
actions of  fo  many  ages,  or  view  them  in  a  due 
order  of  fucceffiori,  unlefs  we  begin  by  dividing 
this  large  period  into  feveral  letter  fpaces  and 
intervals.  For  the  occurrences  that  happen 
within  each  of  thefe  will  be  the  more  eafily  re- 
tained, and  may  be  afterwards  united  by    the 

mind 
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mind,  into  one  general  plan  :  fuch  a  divifion  as 
this  does  the  confideration  of  epochas  afford. 
For,  as  they  are  certain  fixed  points  of  time,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  fome  memorable  event,  the  mind 
confiders  thenfas  convenient  refiing-places,  from 
whence  to  take  a  view  of  whatever  has  happen- 
ed remarkable  before  or  fince.  Now,  the  epo- 
chas of  ancient  hiftory  being  all  removed  from 
one  another  by  a  greater  or  lefs  term  of  years, 
the  fey  era  1  intervening^periods  may  be  very  na- 
turally confidered  as  fo  many  fubdi virions  of  the: 
general  courfe  of  time. 

It  mould  therefore  be  the  firft  care  of  a  pu- 
pil frudying  hiftory ^  to  get  a  diftincl  notion  of 
thefe  intervals,  that  is,  of.  the  fpaces  of  time 
between  epocha  and  epocha  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  mod  re- 
markable tranfaclions  that  have  happened  dur- 
ing every  period  in  its  proper  order. 

For  thus  he  prefents  the  mind  at  once  with 
a  general  plan  of  the  whole  body  of  ancient  hif- 
tory ;  and  difpofing  pave  events  in  a  regular  fe- 
ries,  by  this  means  avoids  perplexity  and  confu- 
fion. 

As  in  ftudying  the  geography  of  any  nation 
or  kingdom,  we  firft  get  acquainted  with  irs 
general  regions;  and  then,  fixing  upon  fome 
remarkable  cities  in  each  of  thefe,  difpofe  of  the 
other  towns  around  them,  every  one  according 
to   its   diftance;  that  the  mind,  by  proceeding 

C  c  thus 
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thus,  from  province  to  province,  may  take  a 
progreflive  view  of  the  whole  country,  and  com- 
prehend it  in  all  its  parts.  Such  muft  be  the 
method  of  hiftory. 

We  muft  divide  it  into  certain  parts,  or  inter- 
vals,  each  beginning  with  fome  memorable  oc- 
currence; and  then  getting  acquainted  with  the 
moft  remarkable  tranfactions  of  every  period, 
difpofe  of  the  other  events  before  or  after  them, 
according  as  they  fall  out  in  the  time  of  the  hif- 

tory. 

In  order  to  avoid  confullon,  it  is  neccirary> 
at  firft,  for  the  pupil  to  confine  himfelf  to  a  mo- 
derate number  of  divifions,  which,  when  well 
digefted,  may  be  afterwards  fubdivided  into 
what'leiler  periods  he  plcafes. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  hiftory;  indeed,  the  limits  of  my  plan 
do  not  admit  of  it ;  but,  if  this  volume  fliould 
be  well  received  by  the  public,  I  mean,  in  a 
future  work,  to  give  a  regular  abftract  feries  of 
it  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1800,  upon  apian  different  from  what  has 
hitherto  appeared,  and  completely  adapted  to  fa- 
cilitate the  knowledge  of  it  to  young  people,  by 
its  being  fo  arranged,  and  diverted  of  all  heavy 
tedious*mattcr,  as  to  render  it  a  more  pleafant 
and  lefs  perplexed  ftudy  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
I  (hall,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  point  out 
two  or  three  plans  of  divifion,  for  the  guidance 

of 
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of  thofe  who  wifh  to  read  hiftory  with  advan- 
tage. 

I  fhall  firft  lay  before  the  reader  the  head^ 
of  a  fhort  view  of  ancient  hiftory,  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  and, 
proceeding  in  it  according  to  the  plan  above 
mentioned,  I  fhall  divide  that  whole  interval 
into  ten  parts  ;  referring  the  reader,  for  the  de- 
tail of  them,  to  the  Preceptor,  vol,  i.  p.  361,  of 
fecond  edition. 

1.  Interval.  Comprehends  the  duration  of  the 
old  world,  or  from  the  creation  to 
the  deluge,  which  includes   1656 

years. 

1 

2. From  the  deluge  to  the  calling  of 

Abraham,  426  years. 

2, From  the  calling  of,  Abraham  to 

the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Ifrael  out  of  Egypt,  430  years. 

4.  —  From  the  departure  of  the  children 

of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt  to  the  de- 
ftruction  of  Troy,  308  years. 

^  From  the  deftruction  of  Troy  to 

the  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  under  Solomon,  172 
years. 

6.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  the  building  of  Rome,  258 
years. 

C  c  2  7.  In- 
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7.  Interval.  From  the  building  of  Rome  to  Cj - 

rus,  208  years. 

8.  , —  From  Cyrus  to  the  overthrowof  the 

Perfian  empire,  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  206  years. 
g,  From  the  fall  of  the  Perfian  em- 
pire to  the  defeat  of  Perfius,  when 
Rome  became  the  miftrefs  of  the 
world,  162  years. 
10. From  the  detraction  of  the  king- 
doms of  Macedon,  under  Perfeus  , 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian 
sera,  about  168  years. 

Under  thefe  ten  divifions,  an  abftracl:  of  the 
general  hiftory  of  each  interval  is  given,  and 
notice  taken  of  thofe  aeras  which  were  of  prin- 
cipal note  in  ancient  time. 

This  may  be  called  a  general  map  of  ancient 
hiftory  ;  and  after  it  is  well  underftood,  the 
pupil  may  apply  to  any  particular  parts  of  it 
with  advantage. 

The  great  empires  will  lie  open  before  him, 
and  Rollin's  Ancient  Hiftory  will  be  his  beft 
inftrucror. 

Le  Gere's  Compendium  of  Hiftory — Helvieus 
and  Ifaacfon's  Chronological 'Tables — Heame's  Duc- 
torHiftoricus—Whcare's  Le&ures—Rawlinfon's  Di- 
rections for  the  Study  of  Hiftory — Cave  and  Dupin 
— Baronins  and  Fleury,  are  ufeful  guides  to  the 

ftudv 
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itudy  of  hiftory;  and  the  four  laft  principally  for 
,ecclcfiaftical  hiftory  ; — Straucbius's  Breviarum 
Chronologium,  will  alfo  he  found  a  very  ufeful 
guide. 

Dr.  Rutherford's  View  of  Ancient  Hi  dory, 
divided  into  lectures,  will  alfo  be  a  ufeful  guide; 
as  a  larger  work,  Guthrie's  Hiftory  of  the 
World,  in  12  vols,  which  includes  the  hiftory 
of  the  European  and  Afiatic  nations,  from  the 
creation  to  a  very  recent  period,  is  alfo  an  ad- 
mirable Guide  :  and  I  (hall  now  lay  before  the 
reader  a  chronological  divifion  of  intervals 
adapted  to  the  ftudy  of  that  work. 

1.  Interval.  From  the  creation  of  the  world, 

4004  years  before  Chrift  to  the 
flood,  which  happened  2348  be- 
fore Chrift,  including  1656  years. 

2,  From  the   flood   to  the  death  of 

Jofeph  in  Egypt,  1635  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  including  713  years. 

3#  From  the  death  of  Jofeph  to  the 

death  of  Mofcs,  1452  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  including  183  years. 

V?  : From  the  death  of  Mofes  to  the 

taking  of  Samaria,  when  the  ten 

tribes  are  carried  into  captivity, 

and  the  kingdom  of  Ifracl  ends, 

c  c  3  720 
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720  years  before  Chrift,  including 
•  732  years. 

5.  Interval.  From  the  taking  of  Samaria  to  the 

taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus* 
when  that  kingdom  ends,  538 
years  before  Chrift,  including  182 
years.  M 

6.  . From  the  taking  of  Babylon  by 

Cyrus,  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  at  that  city,  when  the 
empire  is  divided  by  his  gene- 
rals into  four  kingdoms,  323  years 
before  Chrift,  including  215 
years. 

7- From  the  death  of  Alexander  the 

Great  to  the  deftruclion  of  Car- 
thage by  the  Romans,  146  years 
before  Chrift,  including  177 
years. 

#. From  the  deftruclion  of  Carthage 

to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  in- 
cluding 146  years. 

It  is  by  brief  abft  rafts  that  the  teacher  Ihould 
begin  to  inftrucl  his  pupil  in  Hiftory,  enlarging 
afterwards  upon  the  feveral  intervals,  as  he  ad- 
vances in  age,  in  ftrength  of  memory,  and  in 
judgment. 

Hiftory   muft   be  ftudied  methodically,  and 

ftriking 
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ftriking  points  or  proper  divifions  of  the  great-, 
eft  events,  muft  be  formed,  from  whence  to  lead 
the  memory,  ftep  by  ftep,  progrefiively  and 
certainly,  through  the  whole  connected  feries  of 
occurrences,  whether  of  univerfal  hiftory,  or 
only  that  of  one  empire  or  kingdom; — without 
fame  regular  guide  of  this  kind,  the  pupil's  mind 
would  be  perplexed  and  his  ideas  confufed. 

I  think  if  he  was  made  to  learn  an  abftracl  of 
occurrences  during  each  interval,  by  heart,  it 
would  be  the  beft  way  to  imprefs  the  knowledge 
of  the  regular  feries  of  hiftory  upon  his  mind. 
The  two  laft  intervals  of  the  fecond  divifion  are 
of  peculiar  importance  toclaffical  pupils. 

Another  mode  of  dividing  ancient  hiftory  is 
this ;  making  the  creation,  and  the  fucceflive  cfta- 
blifhment  of  the  four  great  empires  of  AfTyria, 
Perfia,  Greece  and  Rome,  with  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  refting  points,  or  hiftorical  marks  ; 
as  in  dividing  land,  we  call  the  fmall  polls  that 
diftinguifti  the  feveral  portions,  land  marks :  for 
inftance  -?  \ 

1.  Interval.  From  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  foundation  of  the  AfTyrian 
monarchy,  2059  years. 

2# From  the  foundation  of  the  Af- 

fyrian  monarchy  to  that  of  the 
Perfian  empire  under  Cyrus,  1409 
years. 

C   c  4  3.  /;/- 
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3.  Interval.  From  the  foundation  of  the   Per- 

fian  empire,  to  that  of  Greece,  or 
the  Macedonian,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called,  213  years. 

4,  From  theeftablifhmentof  the  Gre- 

cian empire  to  that  of  Rome,  155 
years. 

5. From  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 

empire  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
167  years. 

For  this  divifion,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
Rollin's  Ancient  Hijlory  will  be  the  bed  guide, 
and  the  abridgement  of  it  will  be  the  properefl 
for  the  young  pupil  to  begin  with  ;  he  may  af- 
terwards ftudy  Rollin  at  length. 

In  regulating  the  fucceflion  of  the  great  em- 
pires, the  moft  natural  order  feems  to  be,  that 
which  reprefents  them  rifing,  one  after  another, 
and  each  eftablifhing  its  power  and  greatnefs, 
upon  the  entire  ruin  of  that  which  went  before  : 
indeed  this  is  the  only  proper  method  that  can 
preferve  a  due  order,  and  a  difUncl  plan,  in 
reading  ancient  hiftory. 

Thus,  though  upon  the  death  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  the  Aflyriah  monarchy  was  diflblved  ;  yet*, 
reviving  again  in  the  kings  of  Nineveh  and  Ba- 
bylon, that  revolution  was  not  confidered  as  the 
sera  of  a  new  empire.  But,  when  the  power  of 
the  AfTyrians  was  utterly  broken,  and  the  do- 
minion 
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minion  of  Afia  wholly  transferred  to  another 
people  by  Cyrus  ;  there  the  beginning  of  the 
Perfian  empire  is  properly  fixed. 

In  like  manner,  though  the  Perfians  were 
greatly  weakened  under  Xerxes,  and  his  fon 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  forced  to  accept 
of  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  Greece  was  willing  to 
grant  them  ;  infomuch  that  the  Greeks,  under 
Simon,  may  be  juftly  faid  to  have  given  law  to 
the  Perfian  empire  ;  yet,  as  that  monarchy  frill 
fubfifted  under  kings  of  its  own,  and  was  not 
finally  fubdued  till  Alexander  pafTed  with  an 
army  into  Afia,  and  overthrew  Darius  in  the 
plains  of  Arbela,  all  hiftorians  extend  its  dura- 
tion to  that  period. 

But,  after  that  defeat,  the  fovereignty  of  Afia 
palling  from  the  Perfians  to  the  Macedonians, 
here  begins  the  third  great  empire,  which  con- 
tinued under  Alexander  and  his  fucceffors.  The 
fame  realons  induce  hiftorians  to  lengthen  out 
the  times  of  the  Macedonian  greatnefs  to  the 
defeat  of  Perleus,  by  Paulus  Emilius  :  for  though 
the  Romans  had  long  before  given  laws  to 
Greece,  and  even  to  the  kings  of  Macedon,  yet 
that  kingdom  was  not  utterly  deftroyed  till  the 
time  of  the  above  overthrow  ;  when  becoming 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  all  th< 
and  dominion  that  had  formerly  belc  b  it, 

was  transferred  to  the  conquerors, 
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thereby   advanced    to    the  fovereignty   of   the 
world. 

Thus  we  have  a  regular  fucceflion  of  empires, 
cftabliihing  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  each 
other  in  turn. 

The  teacher  having  thrown  together,  in  an 
abftracr,  all  the  material  tranfaclions  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  world  -3  and  by  referring 
them,  as  near  as  poflible,  to  the  years  in  which 
they  happened,  the  pupil  may  acquire  a  pretty 
dift-inlt  notion  of  the  coincident  periods  of  hif- 
tory  ;  and  by  keeping  fuch  a  general  plan  con- 
ftantly  in  mind,  he  will  be  enabled  to  read  ei- 
ther ancient  or  modern  writers  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  with  all  the  advantage  to  himfelf  he  can 
defire. 

For  whether  they  make  choice  of  a  longer  or 
fhorter  portion  of  time,  within  which  to  limit 
the  detail  of  transactions,  or  in  whatever  order 
different  authors  occur  to  his  ftudy,  the  know- 
ledge he  has  of  the  general  courfe  of  ages,  and 
to  what  part  of  univerfal  hiftory  every  particular 
period  belongs,  will  prcferve  all  his  acquifi^ 
tions  unconfufed,  and  enable  him  to  digefl  his 
whole  treafure  of  reading  under  thofe  heads  and 
divifions  to  which  each  part  properly  refers. 

Nor  is  this  merely  a  trifling  advantage  ;  for 
men,  according  to  their  different  views  and 
aims  in  life,  find  it  their  intereft  fometimes  to 

apply 
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apply  themfelves  more  particularly  to  one  part 
of  hiftory,  and  fometimes  to  another  j  in  wKich 
cafe  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than  fuch  a  general 
view  of  things  as  may  enable  them  to  conn 
and  join  together  thofe  feveral  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  intereft  or  neceflity  has  at  different 
times  added  to  their  ftock  of  learning. 

It  is  proper  for  me  further  to  obferve  upon 
the  fubjeel:  of  ancient  hiftory,  that  befides  the 
hiftory  of  the  four  great  empires,  Roll  in  and 
other  writers  on  the  fubjecl,  give  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Phoenicians  and 
other  nations,  which  made  a  figure  during  the 
feveral  periods  of  thofe  empires,  and  to  which 
the  pupil  may  refer,  either  in  the  abridgement  or 
in  the  work  at  length. 

A  very  effectual  method  of  teaching  hiftory  is 
to  make  the  pupil  firft  write  over  the  divifions 
and  abftract  account  of  the  feveral  intervals,  and 
if  poflible,  get  them  by  heart,  and  afterwards  he 
may  write  over,  or  tranflate  from  French  into 
Englifh,  Rollin's  Abridged  Ancient  Hiftory,  or 
any  other  that  the  teacher  may  put  into  his 
hands. 

In  beginning  to  ftudy  hiftory,  the  pupil  fhould 
not  have  too  much  at  a  time  given  him  to  learn  . 
and  probably  it  would  be  the  better  way,  if  he  is 
deficient  in  memory,  to  make  him  only  give  an 
account  at  firft  of  what  he  has  been  reading,/;/  bis 
own  words,  without  attempting  to  recite  even  the 

abftradte 
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abrtracls  by  heart.  It  is  the  teacher's  bufinefs  to 
frnooth  the  road  to  learning,  not  to  impede  it.  I 
think  the  peculiar  features  of  the  prefent  times 
juftitfy  me  ftrongly  in  recommending  to  mailers 
and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  parents,  the  propriety 
and  necefilty  of  inftrucling  youth  thoroughly  in 
ancient  hiftory  in  particular,  that  they  may  learn 
the  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  empires  and  in^- 
dividual  nations  ;  trace  the  fources  of  the  fuccefs 
that  occafioned  the  former,  and  the  evils  or  mif- 
fortuncs  that  brought  on  the  latter. 

There  they  will  learn, that  nations  jufi  emerging 
from  a  Mate  of  barbarity,  by  their  hardy  unbroken 
courage,  the  natural  confequence  of  fimplicity 
and  frugality  of  life,  raifed  themfelves  into  vafi 
empires',  while  mighty  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths, and  even  immenfe  empires,  through 
iuxury,  avarice,  and  effeminacy  of  manners,  gra- 
dually declined,  funk  to  that  level  from  which 
their  conquerors,  by  a  conrrary^conducl:,  had 
progreflively,  or  perhaps  rapidjy  rifen,  and  left 
nothing  of  their  former  glory  and  fplendour  be- 
hind them  but  the  name.  Witnefs  ^AiTyria, 
Greece,  Macedon,  Pcrfia,  and  Rome. 
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Of  Modem   Hifiory. 

IT  is  necefTary  to  the  proper  undemanding  of 
modern  hiftory,  that  the  pupil  fhould  be  well  ac- 
quanted  with  ancient  hiftory  ;  and  that  to  com- 
prehend thoroughly  that  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, and  particularly  of  Germany  and  France, 
he  fhould  read  C/esar's  Commentaries,  and 
learn  to  know  thefe  modern  nations  by  their  an- 
cient names  of  TcutoneSy  Cimbrii  Gauls ,  &c.  In 
facT,  Cesar  will  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
#ate  of  all  the  continental  nations,  and  of  this 
ifland  itfelf,  a  fhort  time  previous  to  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour  ;  and  it  is  of  fo  much  confequence  to 
the  Pupil  to  underfland  him  thoroughly,  that  I 
wrould -always  jnak,e  it  a.point  tp  have  him  write 
out  a  portionjor?^  in  Englifh  daily,  till  he  had 
gone  througrtLt;  and  making  him  repeat  to  mc, 
viva  vote,  what  he  had  fo  written. 

This  he  might  be  given  to  do  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  is  reading  the  hiftory  of  England  in  ab- 
flracT. 

In  dividing  modern  hiftory,  into  proper  inter- 
vals for  the  pupil's  guidance  and  atfiftance,  I 
would  do  it  in  the  following  way  : 
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i.  Interval.  From  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the 
removal  of  the  feat  of  empire,  by 
Conftantine,  from  Rome,  to  By- 
zentium,  from  thence  called  Con- 
ftantinople,  328  years. 

2.  From  Conftantine  to  the  ending 

of  the  weftern  empire,  148  years. 

3. From  the  fall  of  the  weftern  em- 
pire, to  the  conqueft  of  England 
by  William  Duke  of  Normandy, 
590  years. 

4# From  the  conqueft  to  the  difco- 

very  of  America  by  Columbus, 
426  years. 

5. From  the  difcovery  of  America  to 

the  Reformation  in  England,  42 
years. 

6. From  the    Reformation    to    the 

death  of  Charles  I.  115  years. 

7. —  From  the  death  of  Charles  I.   to 

the  Revolution,  39  years. 

8. From  the  Revolution  to  the  Ame- 
rican war,  86  years. 

2.  From    the  American  war  to   the 

meeting  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Britilh  iflcs,  about 
26  years. 

With  refpedl  to  the  abftract  hiftories  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,   Germany,  Hol- 

land, 
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land,  and,  indeed,  all  the  European  nations, 
the  pupil  cannot  have  a  better  guide  than 
Guthrie's  Geographical   Grammar. 


SECT.  Vr. 

The  Mathematics. 

JVIathematical  learning  is  fo  very  extend vc, 
in  its  nature  and  operations,  and  To  various  in 
its  branches,  that  it  would  be  impofiible  for  me, 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  enter  deeply  into  its 
principles,  its  properties,  or  the  detail  of  its 
ufes. 

My  plan  will  only  admit  of  applying  the  ele- 
mentary and  leading  principles  of  it  and  its 
ufes,  to  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  young  pupils, 
particularly  thofe  defigned  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

I  have,  in  a  foimer  divifion  of  this  work, 
treated  of  the  education  of  fea  youth,  and  point- 
ed out  a  plan  of  teaching  for  them,  which  I 
flatter  myfelf,  will  be  found  to  pofTefs  fome  utU 
lity  as  well  as  novelty. 

In  treating  of  the  mathematics,  in  the  brief 
way  which  the  limits  of  my  plan  only  permit 
me  to  do,  I  fhall  (till  have  them  principally  in 
view. 

The 
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The  word  Mathematics  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word,  Mathe/iSy  fignifying  discipline*  or  Jcience  ill 
general ;  becaufe  its  ufes  enter  into  almoft  all 
the  fciences  ,•  though,  among  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  the  moderns, it  was  reftrained  to  thofearts 
which  were  immediately  concerned  about  num- 
ber and  quantity. 

Mathematical  learning  being  defined,  it  is  a 
fcience  which  teaches  us  the  knowledgeof  num- 
ber and  quantity,  or  that  conliders  magni- 
tudes cither  as  computable  ox  me af arable.  It  is 
divided  into  Speculative  and  praclicat ';  pure  and 
mixed* 

Speculative  mathematics  is  the  bare  contemp- 
lation of  the  properties  of  things,  and  only  re- 
lates to  the  ratio,  proportion,  or  properties  of 
numbers  and  figures,  under  their  various  com- 
binations. 

The  practical  applies  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  properties  to  fome  ufe  in  life;  as  the  com- 
puting the  intereft  of  money,  the  value  of 
goods,  the  diftance  of  places,  the  quantity  of 
land  or  liquor  contained  in  a  field  or  vefTel. 

Pure,  or  fimple  mathematics,  confider  quan- 
tity abftractedly,  and  without  any  relation  to 
matter  or  bodies. 

'  Mixed  mathematics  confider  quantity  as  fub- 
fifting  in  material  fubftances;  fuch  as  length  in 
a  road,  breadth  in  a  river,  height  in  a  ftar. 

Pure 
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Pure  or  fimple  mathematics  likewife  either 
confider  quantity  as  computable,  as  arithmetic  ; 
or  meafurable,  as  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

Mixed  mathematics  are  very  extenfive,  and 
are  diftinguifhed  by  various  names,  as  the  fub- 
jects  they  confider,  and  the  views  wherein  they 
take  them,  vary. 

It  is  fufficient  to  determine  an  art  to  be  a 
branch  of  mixed  mathematics,  that  pure  mathe- 
matics are  applicable  thereto,  i.  e.  that  the  an 
may  be  explained  and  demonftrated  from  the 
principles  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  which 
are  the  two  great  leading  branches  of  pure  ma- 
thematics, fuch  are  Mechanics — which  con- 
fider motion,  or  the  laws  of  moving  bodies. 

Hydroftatics — which    confider  the    laws  of 

fluids,  or  of  bodies  gravitating  in 

fluids. 
Pneumatics — the  air  ;  with  regard  to  the  laws 

and  menfuration  thereof. 
Hydraulics — the  motion  of  fluids. 
Optics — the  knowledge  and  improvement  of 

fight  or  vifion. 
Navigation — the  art  of  guiding  or  conducting 

a  fhip  from  one  place  to  another. 
Perfpedive — the  images  of  objects,  in  order 

to  delineate,  or  reprefent  them. 

D  d  Fortification, 
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Fortification,-  architecture,  mufic,  aftron'o* 
my>  ge°graPny>  gnomonics,  chronology,  &c. 
are  of  the  fame  defcription,  and  are  indebted  to 
the  fcience  of  mathematics  for  their  improve- 
ment and  elucidation. 

Arithmetic,  which  is  a  branch  of  pure  or 
fimple  mathematics,  teaches  the  power  and  pro- 
perties of  numbers ;  and  under  this  head,  bc- 
lides  the  ufual  rules  in  Dilworth  or  Walking- 
hame,  algebra  and  logarithms  are  ranked. 

Geometry,  or  the  fcience  of  extenfion,  which 
is  another  branch  of  pure  mathematics,  teaches, 
the  meafurement  of  lines ,furf aces,  and  folids  ;  all 
extenfion  being  diftinguifhed  into  length,  breadth 
and  thicknefs : 

Or  it  may  be  defined  the  art  of  meafuring 
bodies ;  to  which  end  it  confiders  three  things 
that  belong  to  a  body,  viz.  Juperficies,  otfurface> 
lines,  and  points  ;  which,  in  plain  terms,  fignify 
the  outfide,  the  edge,  and  corners  of  a  body,  and 
fo  are  real  parts  of  it ;  but  in  the Jenfe  that  geo- 
metry ufes  them,  they  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  a  body,  and  are  only  applied  to  it  by  our 
imagination  ;  for  if  a  body  be  dipped  in  water, 
though  the  water  touches  it  every  where,  yet 
we  may  fancy  .a  diviiion  between  it  and  the 
water,  which  imaginary  diviiion  is  called  a 
fur/ace;  and  thus  every  imaginary  diviiion  be- 
gets a  Jarface  (between  the  parts  fo  divided)— 

a  fur- 
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a  Surface  begets  a  line>  and  a  line  begets  a 
point. 

And  finer  whatfoever  divides  a  thing,  termi- 
nates or  bounds  the  parts  fo  divided  ;  therefore, 

1.  A  point  is  termed  the  bound  of  a  line. 

2.  A  line  the  bound  of  zfurface* 

3.  A  furface  the  bound  of  a  &?</y. 
Thzfirft  having  neither  length  nor  breadth; 

the  Jecond  length  without  breadth ;  and  the 
third  length  and  breadth  without  depth. 

Trigonometry  (derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  and  implying  the  meafurement  of  a  three 
fided  figure)  is  that  part  of  geometry  which 
treats  particularly  about  determining  the  fides 
and  angles  of  triangles,  whether  plane  or  fphe- 
rical,  by  having  three  things  given,  either  all 
fides,  or  fides  and  angles,  or  angles  only  in? 
fpherics*  a  fourth  (fide  or  angle)  may  be  found. 

Plane  Trigonometry  is  compofed  of  firaight 
lines  on  a  flat  fuperficies,  and  therefore  the  fides 
of  a  triangle  will  be  right  lines  ;  as  ufed  in  maps 
and  in  navigation. 

Spheric  Trigonometry  is  compofed  of  circular 
lines,  as  on  the  globes ;  where  the  fides  of  a 
triangle  are  necefTarily  arcs,  or  curves  of  the 
fphere. 

Logarithms  are  certain  artificial  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progreflion,  fo  fitted  to  the  natu- 
ral numbers,  that  if  any  two  natural  numbers 
are  multiplied  and  divided  by  one  another,  the 

D  d  2  cor* 
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correfpondent  proportional  numbers,  or  in- 
dices,  anfwer  all  thefe  conclufions  by  addition  or 
fubtraetion.  There  are  many  tables  of  thefe 
numbers,  and  many  methods  for  the  making 
and  finding  them  out,  publifhed  by  the  moft 
eminent  mathematicians,  and  applied  to  the 
ufes  of  trigonometry,  for  the  practical  improve- 
ment of  which  many  plans  have  been  propofed, 
and  various  inftruments  invented  ;  but  none  fo 
effectual,  exact,  and  expeditious,  as  the  logarith 
mic  tables,  for  numbers,  fines,  tangents,  and  ft- 
cants. 

It  appears  that  the  leading  principles  of  thefe 
fciences,   comprehended  under  the  general  title 
of  the  mathematics,  were  known  to,  and  made  ufe 
of  by,  the  antediluvian  world,  in  the  improvement 
of  aftronomy,  geography,  mufic,  land-meafuring, 
&c.;  that  Noah  preferved  the  knowledge  of  them 
from  being  extinguifhed  at  the  deluge  with  the 
human  race,  and  handed  them  down  to  his  pof- 
terity,by  whom  they  were  gradually  improved,till 
Euclid,  about  284  years  before  Chrift,  brought 
the  principles  of  them  to  that  perfect  ftate  of  de- 
monflrable  accuracy,  and  nicety,  which  has  en- 
abled  latter  ages  to  make  the  fundry  divifions, 
fubdivifions,  and  improvements   that   are  now 
in  being,  and  from  whence  fo  many  furprifing 
conclufions,  numerical,  optical,  and  mechanical, 
have  taken  their  rife. 

Among  all   the  great  mathematical  fciences 

that 
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that  of  Geometry  is  the  mod  extenfivc  and  the 
mofl  ufeful. 

It  is  by  the  principles  of  geometry  that  great 
truths(  which  can  be  proved)aredemonft rated  with 
mathematical  precifion,  and  proved  to  a  nicety 
by  lines  or  figures,  which  are  not  only  proper 
to  reprefent  to  the  imagination  the  relations  be- 
tween magnitudes,  or  between  things  fufceptible 
of  more  and  Iefs,  as  fpaces,  times,  weights,  mo- 
tions, &c.  but  they  may  even  reprefent  things 
which  the  mind  can  no  otherwife  receive,  fuch  as, 
for  example,  the  relations  of  incommenfurable 
magnitudes,  or  great  bodies  that  cannot  be  mea- 
fured. 

It  is  not  however  pretended,  that  all  fubjects 
men  may  have  occafion  to  enquire  into,  can  be 
exprelTed  by  lines.  There  are  many  not  reducible 
to  any  fuch  rule:  thus  the  knowledge  of  an  infi- 
nitely powerful,  infinitely  juft  God;  on  whom 
all  things  depend,  and  who  would  have  all  his 
creatures  execute  his  orders,  to  become  capable 
of  being  happy,  is  the  principle  of  all  morality, 
from  which  athoufand  undeniable  confequences 
may  be  drawn,  and  yet  neither  the  principle,  nor 
the  confequences  can  be  exprefled  by  lines,  or 
figures. — M  ale  bra  n.c  he's  Recherche  de  la 
Verite,  torn.  ii. 

This  Science  had  its  rife  among  the  Egyptians, 

and  was  invented  to  meafure  or  mark  out  their 

feparate  portions  of  lands,  in  order  to  remedy 

that  confufion  which  their  being  frequently  over- 

D  d  3  flowed 
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flowed  by  the  Nile  occafioned;  but  the  Egyp- 
tians afterwards  applied  themfelves  to  more 
fubtle  refearches,  and  from  a  very  mechanical 
exercife,  infenfibly  produced  this  fine  fcience. 

Geometry  is  not  barely  ufeful,  but  even  abfo- 
Jutely  neceflary. 

It  is  by  the  help  of  geometry  that  aftronomers 
make  their  obfervations,  regulate  the  durations 
of  times,  feafons,  years,  and  cycles ;  and  meafure 
the  diftance,  motions,  and  magnitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

It  is  by  geometry  that  geographers  fliew  us 
the  magnitude  of  the  whole  earth,  delineate  the 
extent  of  feas,  and  the  divifions  of  empires,  king- 
doms and  provinces. 

It  is  from  this  fcience  that  architects  derive 
their  juft  meafures  in  the  conftrudtion  of  public 
edifices,  as  well  as  of  private  houfes.  It  is  by  its 
afliitance  that  engineers  conduct  all  their  works, 
take  the  fituations  and  plans  of  towns,  the  dif- 
tance of  places,  and  in  (hortthe  meafure  offuch 
things  as  are  only  acceflible  to  the  light. 

It  is  alfo  neceflary  in  the  military  fervice,  in 
ftudying  fortification,  in  the  drawing  up  an  ar- 
my in  order  of  battle,  and  in  marking  out  the 
ground  for  encampments  ;  in  making  maps  of 
countries;  in  taking  the  plans  of  towns,  forts  and 
catties  ;  and  to  meafure  all  kinds  of  dimenfions 
acceflible  or  inacceflible. 

In 
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In  fhort,  drawing,  mufic,  mechanics  and  all 
the  fciences,  which  confider  things  fufceptible 
of  more,  and  lefs,  /.  e.  al]  the  precife  and  accurate 
fciences,  may  be  referred  to  geometry ;  for  all 
fpeculative  truths  confiding  only  in  the  relations 
of  things,  and  in  the  relations  between  thofe  re- 
lations, they  may  be  all  referred  to  lines,  confe- 
quences  may  be  drawn  from  them ;  and  thefe 
confequences  again  being  rendered  fenfible  by 
lines,  they  become  permanent  objects,  conftant- 
ly  expofed  to  a  rigorous  attention  and  examina- 
tion :  and  thus  we  have  infinite  opportunities, 
both  of  enquiring  into  their  certainty,  and  pur- 
fuing  them  further. 

I  believe  there  are  many  young  men,  and  by 
no  means  indifferent  fcholjrs  too,  who  frequently 
have  the  word  mathematics  on  their  tongues, 
but,  if  afked  the  queftion,  would  be  at  a  lofs  to 
define,  intelligibly,  what  the  fcience  is. 

Having  therefore  given  a  plain  but  compre- 
hend ve  definition  of  it,  and  putting  out  of  the 
queftion  thofe  branches  which  relate  to  the  other 
fciences,  I  fhall  confine  myfelfto  general  ob- 
fervations  oft  the  method  of  teaching  the  ma- 
thematics, and  particularly  geometry,  with 
Euclid  as  the  guide. 

The  firft  thing  I  would  begin  with  in  teach- 
ing the  Mathematics,  would  be  to  make  the 
pupil  thoroughly  underftand  what  that  fcience 
is,  and  make  him  learn  by  heart  the  definition, 
D_d  4  and 
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and  principal  out-lines  of  it,  in  fome  fuch  way 
as  I  have  j uft  ftated  the  matter.  It  is  evident 
to  every  teacher,  I  hope,  that  the  pupil  ought 
firft  to  be  made  to  underftand  what  he  is  going 
to  learn ;  and  that,  as  far  as  he  can  compre- 
hend it,  the  ufes  of  it  mould  be  explained  to 
him. 

But,  is  this  the  general  practice  in  fchools  ? 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  it  is 
not. 

A  boy  is  told  that  he  is  to  begin  the  ma- 
thematics, and  Euclid  is  put  before  him,  to 
teach  him  the  nature  of  geometrical  lines  and 
figures.  In  general,  he  is  merely  told  to  read 
over  the  definitions,  poftulates,  and  axioms,  and 
to  defcribe  the  figures  from  the  book,  on  paper  ; 
a  certain  portion  of  which  being  done,  it  is 
perhaps  looked  at  by  the  mafter,  to  fee  if  it 
correfponds  with  the  original,  and  there  the  Ief- 
fon  ends. 

In  three  months  after  this  boy  has  begun  the 
mathematics,  alk  him  what  that  fcience  is,  the 
ufes  of  it,  and  in  what  refpe&s  it  operates  upon, 
or  is  connected  with  other  fciences — he  will 
not  be  able  to  tell  you  ;  but,  with  perplexity 
and  confufion  of  mind,  muft  leave  the  explana- 
tion for  you  to  give  him. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  this  is  the  prac- 
tice in  all  fchools  ;  very  far  from  it.  There 
are  eminent  academies  and  mathematical  fchools, 

where 
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where  the  greateft  attention  is  paid  to  the  ele- 
mentary initiation  and  firft  principles  of  this 
fcience  ?*  for,  as  I  have  fo  frequently,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  obferved,  on  the  proper  at- 
tention to  firft  principles,  every  thing  that  is 
conducive  to  a  right  mode  of  teaching  depends. 
I  would  obfer,ve  to  my  pupil,  that  mathema- 
tical knowledge  is  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  viz.  ifT,That  of  arithmetic,  or  figures; 
and,  2d,  Geometry,  or  the  meafurement  of  bo- 
dies. 

The  nature  of  thefe  I  have  before  explained; 
in  addition  to  which  the  teacher  mould  make 
the  pupil  particularly  underfland  the  nature  of 
decimals  and   logarithms,  as  well   as  algebra; 
explaining  to  him  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  words  themfelves;  the  principles  of  the 
fciences,  and  the  ufesto  which  they  are  applied 
by    mathematicians.      For  inftance,    I    would 
ftate  to  him,   that  the  word   decimal,  comes 
from  the  Latin  word  decimus,  meaning  the  tenth 
fart ;  and  that  it  is  that  branch  of  arithmetic 
which  conliders  units,  or  whole  numbers  redu- 
ced into  decimal,  or  tenth  parts,  called  Decimal 
Fractions  $  of  which  the  denominators  are  de- 
cuples, or  ten-fold  numbers  of  1  ;  or  they  are 
a  1  with  one  or  more  cyphers ;  as  10,  100, 1000, 
10,000,  fcfr. ;  thus,  tV  to6c>  Tch>  &c.  are  decimal 
fractions.      But  as   the    denominators   of  this 
fort  of  fractions  are  always    known,   they  are 

fcldom 
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feldom  exprefTed  in  writing;  but  the  fraction, 
is  diftinguifhed  by  a  point  placed  before  it 
thus,  .6,  .46,  .869 ;  and  as  cyphers  plated  after 
integers  increafe  their  value  decimally,  fo,  be- 
ing placed  before  a  decimal,  they  decreafe  its 
value  decimally  $  but,  being  placed  before  in- 
tegers, and  after  fractions,  neither  of  them  is 
jncreafed  or  diminifhed. 

Decimals  are  ufed  by  mathematicians  to  find 
the  lovveft  poflible  numerical  proportions  of 
whole  numbers. 

The  word  logarithm  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  logos,  a  description  pr  account, 
and  aritbmosy  a  number. 

In  mentioning  this,  I  do  not  recoiled,  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  my  reading,  to  have  {ccn  the 
derivation  of  the  word  explained  ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  many  pupils  could  tell  me  what 
the  word  logarithm  means,  or  what  the  fcience 
is. 

I  have  before  fta ted  what  the  nature  of  this 
fcience  is,  and  by  whom  invented,  to  which  I 
may  add  the  following  outlines  of  its  oper- 
ation. 

Numbers  or  quantities  are  faid  to  be  in  arith- 
metical progreflion,  when  they  differ  by  the 
continual  addition  of  a  certain  quantity;  as 

o.   1.  2.  3.  4.  5,  &V.  differing  by  the  con- 

*  tinued 
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tinued  addition  of  I,  and  3.  6.  9.  12,  &c.  by 
the  addition  of  3. 

Geometrical  progreflion  is  when  numbers  or 
quantities  differ,  by  the  continual  multiplica- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  ;  as, 

1.  2.  4.  8.  16.  32.  64,  &c.  by  the  continual 
multiplication  of  2.  And  1.  10.  100.  iooo. 
10,000,  &c.  by  the  multiplication  of  10. 

Now,  take  any  feries  of  numbers  in  arithme- 
tical progreflion,  beginning  with  o  ;  and  a  cor- 
refponding  feries  of  geometrical  numbers,  be- 
ginning with  1,  the  former  feries  will  be  loga- 
rithms to  the  correfponding  numbers  in  the 
latter;  thus, 

0.  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7,  i$e,  logarithms. 

1.  2,  4.  8.  16.  34.  68.  128,  &JV.  numbers. 
Here  o.  1.  2.  3,  &c.   are   the   logarithms  of 

1.  2.  4.  8,  &c.  and  the  following  properties 
are  to  be  noticed.  Firjl,  If  2  and  3,  the  loga- 
rithms of  4  and  8,  be  added  together,  their 
fum  5,  will  correfpond  with  32,  the  produd 
of  4  multiplied  by  8.  Secondly,  If  from  7,  (the 
logarithm  of  128)  be  fubtracied  3  (the  loga- 
rithm of  8)  the  remainder  4  will  correfpond  wirh 
16,  the  quotient  of  128  divided  by  8.  Third/)', 
If  6  (the  logarithm  of  64)  be  divided  by  2, 
the  quotient  3  correfponds  with  8,  the  fquare 
root  of  64.  Fourthly,  If  the  fame  logarithm  be 
divided  by  3,  the  quotient  2  will  correfpond 
with  4,  the  cube  root  of  64. 

It 
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It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  logarithms 
of  numbers  between  4  and  8  are  wanting  ;  and 
that  they  muft  be  greater  than  2,  but  lefs  than 
3  ;  and  that  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  be- 
tween 16  and  32  muft  be  greater  than  4,  but 
lefs  than  5  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Now,  the  moft  convenient  feries,  to  which 
all  the  modern  tables  of  logarithms  are  calcu- 
lated, is  the  following: 

G.  i.       2.         3.         4.  5,     &c.  Iogarith. 

1.  10.  100.  1,000.  10,000.  100,000,  &c.  numb. 
In  which  all  the  logarithms  of  numbers  be- 
tween 1  and  10  are  greater  than  o,  but  lefs  than 
1 ;  and  all  the  logarithms  between  10  and 
100  greater  than  1,  but  lefs  than  2;  between 
100  and  1,000,  greater  than  2,  but  lefs  than  3  ; 
and  between  1,000  and  io,ooogreater  than  3  but 
lefs  than  4,  &c. 

The  logarithms  in  the  above  feries  are  called 
indices^  which  are  often  omitted,  and  the  deci- 
mal part  only  put  down. 

The  terms  chord,  tangent,  fecant,  and  fine  fre- 
quently occur  in  logarithmic  arithmetic,  and 
fhould  be  thus  explained  by  the  teacher,  the  firft 
time  they  come  under  the  pupil's  notice.    . 

A  chord  is  that  line  which  is  drawn  from  one 
end  of  an  arc  to  the  other. 

A  tangent  touches  the  periphery  (meaning  in 
Greek  the  outward  line  of  any  figure)  and  is 
perpendicular  to  a  diameter  in   the    touching 

point. 
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point.     It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  tan- 
gens,  touching. 

A  fecant  cuts  the  periphery,  being  drawn 
from  the  center,  till  it  meets  the  tangent. — It  h 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  fecans,  cutting. 

A  fine  is  half  a  chord-line  or  double  the  arc. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  fine,  without, 
or  outer. 

Algebra  is  the  fcience  of  univerfal  quantity, 
by  which  difficult  queftions  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry  are  folved. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  geler,  an  Ara- 
bic word,  with  the  particle  #/ annexed  to' it,  and 
fignifies  in  that  language  the  reduction  of  bro- 
ken numbers  to  whole  numbers. 

Others  fuppofe  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Spa- 
nish word  algcbrijla,  a  perfon  who  replaces  dis- 
located bones ;  obferving  that  algebra  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  fractions,  forafmuch  as  it  con- 
fiders  broken  numbers  as  if  they  were  entire, 
and  even  exprefTes  its  power  by  letters  which  arc 
incapable  of  fractions. 

The  methods  ufed  in  this  fcience  are  two,  yi*. 
analytical,  or  the  taking  of  that  which  is  inquired 
after,  as  if  it  were  known,  and  then  going  back 
by  confequences,  until  it  be  found  to  be  equal 
to  fomething  really  known  :  and,  zdly,  the  fyn* 
thetical;  that  is,  the  taking  that  which  is  wanted  or 
known/and  thence  proceeding,  by  confequences, 

to 
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to   the  difcovery  of  what  is  inquired  after;  of; 
unknown. 

In  this  art,  quantities  or  numbers  are  repre- 
fented  by  letters,  and  fometimes  by  figures  alfo, 
as  there  may  be  occafion.  The  advantages  of 
thus  expreiling  quantities,  are,  that  the  num- 
bers with  their  feveral  operations,which  in  vulgar 
arithmetic  would  be  loft  and  fwallowed  up>  in 
this,  are  fo  ordered  and  managed  as  to  be  pre- 
ferved  diftincl:  and  in  view,  and  at  lad  produce 
a  rule  for  refolving,  not  only  the  particular 
qucftion  propofed,  but  in  general  any  other  of 
the  like  nature. 

Geometry  is  the  mod  important  branch  of  the 
mathematics  ;  and,  in  teaching  it,  I  would  re- 
commended the  following  rules  to  the  mafter's 
notice  : 

ift,  To  explain  clearly  to  the  pupil  what  the 
fcience  means,  and  what  its  ufes. 

2d,  To  make  him  get  by  heart  the  defini- 
tions, poftulates,  and  axioms,  before  he  attempts 
to  defcribe  a  figure  on  paper. 

3d,  In  repeatjlng  the  definitions,  to  make  him 
defcribe,  on  a  flate,  each  line  and  figure  as  he 
goes  along ;  that  fo,  upon  their  being  named,  he 
may  readily  defcribe  the  figure. 

4th,  To  explain  to  him  the  meaning,  and,  as 
much  as  poflible,  the  derivation  of  all  the  names 
of  the  figures  and  terms  in  the  fcience  ;  fuch  as, 

ATri- 
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A  Triangle  Radius 

Rhombus  Hypothenufe 

Trapezium  Corollary: 

For  except  the  pupil  underftands  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  he  makes  ufe  of,  he  can  have 
but  a  very  imperfect  know  ledge  or  idea  of  the  fai- 
ence; I  know  that  there  is  a  \ery  great  overfight 
in  this  refpect  in  fchools. 

5th,  To  make  him  thoroughly  undcrftand  and 
practifc  with  his  compafs,  one  propoiition  before 
he  attempts  a  fecond  ;  and  to  make  him  Co  much 
matter  of  it,  that  he  may  be  able  to  perform  ic 
without  merely  copying  it  from  Euclid. 

6th,  In  dcfcnbing  the  figure  of  any  body  to  a 
young  pupil,  I  would  alfo  fliew  him  fome  folid 
fubftance  correfponding  with  it  in  form,  by 
which  he  will  more  completely  comprehend  the 
teacher's  meaning.  Demonft ration  and  convic- 
tion fhould,  as  much  as  poflible,  accompany  all 
inftruction. 

7th,  It  alfo  appears  to  me,  that  teachers  mould, 
as  much  as  poflible,  Amplify  and  reduce,  to 
the  level  of  their  young  pupils'  underftanding, 
the  proportions,  &c.  in  Euclid.  They  ihould 
be  diverted  of  all  fuperficial  and  unnecefTary 
technical  terms  ;  and,  as  I  before  observed,  the 
application  of  them  mould  always  be  illuftrat- 
ed  by  familiar  correfponding  objects  :  for  in- 
flance,  in  defcribing  a  circle,  and  taking  its 
dimensions   and   contents,  fhew  them  a  round 

table, 
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table,  and  chalk  the  diameter,  femUdiametef  x 
fegments,  fcta     In  defcribing  a  fquare,  or  an 
oblong  fquare,  mew  them  a  fquare  table,  and 
practife  them  in  the  dimensions  and  contents  of 
it,  &V. 

In  teaching  the  fundamental  principles  of  ge- 
ometry, it  is  neceffary  to  proceed  by  flow  fteps, 
that  each  proportion  may  be  fully  underftood 
before  another  is  attempted.  For  which  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  not  fuflkient,  that  when  a  queftkm 
is  afked,  in  the  words  of  the  book,  the  fcholar 
likewife  can,  in  the  words  of  the  book,  return 
the  proper  anfwer ;  for,  this  may  be  only  an 
adt  of  memory,  not  of  underftanding;  it  is  al- 
ways proper  to  vary  the  words  of  the  queftion, 
to  place  the  proportion  in  different  points  of 
view,  and  to  require  of  the  learner  an  explana- 
tion in  his  own  terms,  informing  him,  however, 
when  they  are  improper.  By  this  method  the 
pupil  will  become  cautious  and  attentive,  and 
the  matter  will  know  with  certainty  the  degree 
of  his  proficiency. 

Yet  though  this  rule  is  generally  right,  I 
would  advife,  that  when  the  ftudent  cannot  be 
ma$e  to  comprehend  any  particular  part,  it 
fhould  be  for  that  time  laid  afide,  till  new  light 
arifes  from  the  fubfequent  obfervations. 

I  have  always  found  pupils  take  my  mean- 
ing better  by   fhewing   them    familiar  corref- 

ponding 
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ponding  objects,  and  by  explaining  the  terms  in 
a  way  adapted  to  their  cdmprehenfion. 

The  fix  firft  books  of  Euclid  are  probably 
enough  for  mod  young  pupils  to  be  taught — 
more  is  not  neceifary   or  ufeful  to  a  man  of 
bufinefs  at  teaft. 

Thofe  who  have,a  genius  and  inclination  for 
mathematical  knowledge,  having  been  taught 
fo  far  by  a  matter,  will  be  able  to  proceed  by 
themfelves,  either  at  the  univerfity  or  at  home. 

The  great  importance  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge to  fea youth  in  the  ftudy  of  Navigation 
is  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment ;  and 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  obfervations  I  have 
made,  under  the  head  of  Naval  Education,!  would 
recommend  to  fchoo  I -m  afters  in  the  navy  to 
make  their  pupils  completely  underftand  thefe 
but-lines  that  I  have  given,  before  they  proceed 
x6  practife  them  in  Euclid  or  Hamilton  Moore. 
They  mould  alfo  be  made  perfect  in  the  Jeclion 
of  Chronology  and  its  ufes,  previous  to  their  be- 
ginning the  latter  author* 

My  reafon  for  giving  the  derivation  of  words 
from  the  Greek,  is,  that  almoft  all  the  fciences, 
and  their  technical  terms,  arc  derived  from  that 
language. 
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SECT.  L 


Of  Religion :  or,  the  Knowledge  and  WorflAp  of  the 
Deity,  founded  upon  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Works  of  Nature. 

Under  this  head,  the  neceflity  of  every 
Teacher  of  both  fexes  immediately  directing 
their  pupils*  attention  to  the  Great  First 
Cause,  through  the  channel  of  reafon  and  phi- 
lofophy  ;  and  rendering  all  other  learning,  as 
much  as  poflible,  fubfervient  to  revealed  re- 
ligion, is  humbly  attempted  to  be  demonftrated 
and  enforced ;  as  well  as  the  method  to  be  p*r- 
fued  in  doing  it,  pointed  out. 


IN  the  prefent  day,  when  there  is  fuch  a 
manifeft  decline  in  that  Ariel:  attention  to  reli- 
gion and  morality,  which,  even  fome  few  years 
back,  was  paid  to  them  ;  and  when,  from  the 
political  convulfions  of  neighbouring  nations, 
the  bonds  and  ties  of  focial  life  are  in  danger 

.      of 
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of  being  loofened  and  violently  torn  afunder, 
it  becomes  a  principal  object  of  education  to 
indil  into  the  minds  of  the  rifing  generation, 
and  there  confirm,  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
as  ftrongly  and  permanently  as  pofliblej  a  re- 
verential, facred  regard  for  God,  Relic  ion, 
and  that  wife  fyftem  of  Morality,  by  which 
fociety  is  held  together  in  mutual  confidence, 
love,  and  peace;  by  the  rule  of  which  wife; 
laws  are  made  and  executed  for  the  common 
good  5  and  the  mind  of  man  is  formed  to  juftice, 
benevolence ,  induftry,  and  economy. 

At  fuch  a  period  as  this,  it  is,  I  fay, 
more  than  ever  the  unqueftionable  duty  of 
teachers  of  every  defcriptioh,  to  plant  the  feeds 
of  piety  to  God,  juftice  and  benevolence  to 
man,  and  a  facred  regard  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  in  the  hearts  of  their  youthful  pupils  of 
bothfexes.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
employment  of  teachers  ought  to  be  confidered, 
at  this  moment,  as  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
fociety  ;  for  on  their  inftru&ions,  right  or  wrong, 
the  political  notions  of  the  future  man,  will,  in 
all  probability,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  formed. 

Let  parents  and  teachers  carefully  weigh 
this  truth,  and  may  they  be  wife  enough,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  to  infill  into  young 
minds  what  is  pious  towards  God,  juft  to  man, 
and  favourable  to  the  welfare  of  their  native 
country,  which,    in   the  midft   of  a  moft    ar- 

£  e  2  duous 
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duous  ftruggle,  has  had  more  to  fear  from  th& 
poifon  of  internal  falfe  principles,  than  from  all 
the  united  efforts  of  her  external  enemies. 

To  do  away  thefe  fallacious  principles,  and 
inftil  thofe  of  an  oppolite  defcription,  is  the 
duty  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country. 

Obferve  what  enthuflaftic  pains  are  taken 
in  a  neighbouring  ftate,  by  national  institutions 
formed  purpofely  for  youth,  to  inftil,  cherifh, 
and  fofter  into  active  effect,  and  exertion,  thofe 
principles  which  are  the  fpring  of  all  their  ac- 
tions, and  have  enabled  them  hitherto,  not  only 
fuccefsfully  to  refift^the  coalefced  powers  of 
Europe,  but,  at  this  moment,  to  be  confidered 
as  a  match  for  them  all. 

Shall  we  then  be  behind  hand  with  our  rival 
foe,  in  what  fo  much  concerns  the  welfare  and 
happinefs  of  this  favoured  little  fpot,  which, 
ftanding  alone  amidft  the  tutelary  waves  of  its 
ancient  guardian  feas,  and  greatly  ifolated  from 
all  other  nations,  proudly  rears  its  fhining  cliffs, 
beams  on  the  diftant  continent,  oppofes  by  its 
thunder-bearing  navy,-  an  invincible  barrier  to 
the  devaluating  ambition  of  its  natural  enemy, 
arrefts  her  rapid  career  of  unjuft  aggrandife- 
ment,  and  hurls  deftruction  upon  her  fleets  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Loire,  from  the  further! 
bounds  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  moft  diftant 
limits  of  the  Weft  em  ocean  t 

Ye 
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Ye  patriot  parents  and  inftructorsofour  Bri- 
tifh  youth  !   Oh,  fufTe.r  not  the  aacient   fpark, 
Jtindlecl  by  your  anceflors   into  all  the  fire  of 
liberty,  and  the  glow,  of  eiithufiaftic   love  for 
their  country,  to  be  ftined  or  extinguished  at 
this  mod  critical  period,  by  any  negligence  or 
backwardness  of  yours,  to  cherim  and  keep  the 
flame  alive  :  let  it   be  feen  confpicuous  in  the 
martial  ardour  of  our  riling  youth,  in  their  wil- 
ling defence  of  the  conftitution,  handed  down 
to  us  from  ouranceftors  (however  it  may  fome- 
times,  from  the  preflure  of  imperious  circum- 
ftances,  become  partially  fufpended),   and,  in 
their  prompt  obedience  to  thofe   laws   which 
are  the  fafeguard  of  our  perfons  and  property  ; 
of  our  defencelefs  mothers,  wives,   lifters,  and 
daughters;  of  our  aged  fathers;  and  of  all  we 
love  and  value  in  fociety. 

Teachers  !  Piety  to  God,  juftice  and  bene* 
volence  to  man,  love  for  the  country,  refpect  to 
its  laws,  and  Subordination  to  its  rulers,  who- 
ever they  are,  if  legally  and  conditutionally 
called  to  acl,  are  tllftfrqits  by  which  your  fel- 
low-countrymen will  form  a  judgment  of  your 
exertions  in  your  feveral  (rations  about  youth. 
I  trufl  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
times  will  be  a  very  fufficient  apology  for  my 
thus  prefacing  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  fubjedt 
of  inftru cling  youth  in  religion.  It  is  from 
a  full  conviclion  of  how  much  the  public  hap- 

E  e  3  pineis 
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pinefs  and  welfare  depend  upon  the  right  in- 
itrudtion  of  the  rifing  generation,  and  to  what 
wide  extent  parents  and  teachers  have  it  in  their 
power  to  contribute  to  it,  that  I  have  prefumed 
to  offer  any  thing  of  mine  upon  the  occafion. 
And  if  I  have  any  thing  further  to  add,  it  is  a 
mofl-jj  earned  recommendation,  that,  in  fchools 
for  the  poor,  from  the  age  of  8  to  12,  and  in 
public  fchools,  boarding  and  day  fchools  for  the 
children  of  the  affluent,  from  the  age  of  10  to  14 
and  upwards,  the  bible  and  other  religious  in- 
ftruction  connected  with  it,  may  be  made  their 
principal  ftudy,  and  the  ftrict  obfervance  of  the 
sabbath  an  habitual  practice.  In  this  parents 
muft  cordially  aiiift  and  co-operate  with  the 
teacher. 

From  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  deficiency 
in  that  refpect,  I  alfo  confider  it  as  my  duty 
at  this  critical  period,  particularly  to  fugged 
to  the  reverend  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of 
the  united  kingdom,  the  neceflity  of  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  admirals  and  captains  in  the 
royal  navy,  through  the  <|piium  of  the  admi- 
ralty, recommending  to  them  to  order  the 
chaplains  and  fchool-maiters  of  their  refpective 
fleets  and  fhips,  to  make  the  young  gentlemen 
2ind  other  boys  read  a  portion  of  the  bible 
every  Sunday,  and  have  prayers  read  to  them 
by  the  fchool-mafter  in  his  cabbin,  where  there 
is  no  chaplain  on  board. 

A  cer~ 
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A  certain  ancient  philofopher  being  afked  what 
God  was — requefted  a  day  to  confider  of  the 
anfwer  he  mould  give — that  day  expired,  he  de- 
fired  another — the  third  day  came,  and  he  de- 
manded the  fame  indulgence ;  at  which  much 
furprife  being  expreiTed,  and  his  reafon  for  it 
afked,  he  replied,  "  that  the  more  he  endeavour- 
ed to  form  a  fatisfaclory  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  the  more  he  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs  to  an* 
fvver  thequeftion." 

Teacher!  In  the  early  ftages  of  religious 
instruction,  let  then  this  diffidence  and  modefty 
be  your  guide.  He  is  proportionably  as  incom- 
prehensible to  our  limited,  finite  understandings, 
as,  our  minds  and  motives  of  adlion  are  to  the 
beads  thatperiih,  or  to  the  infect  fly,  whofe  ut- 
moft  term  of  exigence  isa  fummcr's  day. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  permit  me  to  fet  be- 
fore you  the  opinion  of  a  modern  Chriitian  phi- 
lofopher on  that  important  fubjecY;  from  whofc 
hints  I  have  already  derived  considerable  affift- 
ance  in  the  courfe  of  this  work — I  mean  Mj\ 
Locke. 

Speaking  of  virtue,  he  obferves,  cc  As  the 
foundation  of  this,  there  ought  very  early  to  be 
imprinted  on  the  {pupil's,)  mind  a  true  notion  of 
God,  as  of  the  independent,  Supreme  Being,  Au- 
thor and  Maker  of  all  things,  from  whom  we  re- 
ceive all  our  good,  that  loves  us,  and  gives  us  all 
things ;  and  confequent  to  it  (th^t  notion)  a  love 
pe  4  and 
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and  reverence  of  him.  This  is  enough  to  be- 
gin with,  without  going  to  explain  this  matter 
any  further,  for  fear,  left  by  talking  too  early  to 
him  of  fpirits,  and  being  unfeafonably  forward 
to  make  him  undcrftand  the  incomprehenfible 
nature  of  that  Infinite  Being,  his  head  be  either 
filled  with  falfe,  or  perplexed  with  unintelligir- 
ble  notions  of  him.  Let  him  only  be  told,  up- 
on occafjon,  of  God,  that  he  made  and  governs 
all  things,  hears  and  ices  every  thing,  and  does 
all  manner  of  good  to  thofe  that  love  and  obey 
him.  You  will  find,  that  being  told  of  fuch  a 
God,  other  thoughts  will  be  apt  to  rife  up  faft 
enough  in  his  mind  about  him,  which,  as  you 
obferve  them  to  have  any  miftakes,  you  muft 
fet  right ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  men 
in  general  relied  in  fuch  an  idea  of  God,  without 
being  too  curious  in  their  notions  of  a  being, 
which  all  muft  acknowledge  incomprehenfible  5 
whereby  many  who  have  not  ftrength  and  clear- 
nefs  o£  thought,  to  diftinguifh  between  what 
they  can,  and  what  they  cannot  know,  run  them- 
felves  inro  fuperftition  or  atheifm,  making  God 
like  themfelves,  or  (becaufe  they  cannot  compre- 
hend any  thing  elfe)  none  at  all." 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  Locke  was  not  only 
an  eminent  philofopher  and  logician,  but  alfo 
well  knew  the  duties  and  bufinefs  of  a  teacher 
likewife. 

How. 
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How  foon  the  firfl  impreflions  of  the  Deity  majr 
ftrike  the  minds  pf  children,  or  how  early  they 
may  form  conceptions  of  a  being  fo  remote  from 
matter,  and  of  fuch  unlimited  perfection  I  fhall 
not  undertake  to  determine.  I  do  not  think  it 
among  the  firfl  of  our  perceptions,  nor  would  I 
rank  it  among  the  Iatefl.  The  idea  (I  do  not 
mean  the  found  or  word  God)  is  not  firfl  raifed 
or  engendered  in  the  mind  by  human  informa- 
tion or  abflradl  laborious  reafoning.  Our  views 
of  nature  excite  wonder  ;  wonder  awakens  curi- 
ofity  and  attention;  thefe  lead  us  to 'a  mental 
perception  or  difcernment  of  beauty  and  order; 
by  which  wherever  we  fee  them,  we  immediately 
apprehend  contrivance  and  defign,  by  an  inter- 
nal fente. 

Frpm  thefe  (added  to  our  being  occafionally 
told  by  pur  parents  and  maflers  that  there  is 
fuch  a  Deity)  we  naturally  conclude  that  fome 
intelligent  wife  and  beneficent  nature  muft 
have  been  concerned  in  their  production.  Thus 
we  rather  hear  and  feel  at  firfl,  than  re  of  on  that 
there  is  a  God. 

Previous  to  this  natural  and  fpontaneous  con- 
clusion of  the  infant  mind,  all  that  the  teacher 
has  to  do,  is  to  inform  his  pupil  fimply  and  ge- 
nerally that  there  is  a.  God,  who  is  a  great  being, 
that  hears  fees  and  knows  every  thing,  that  loves 
us9  and  made  him  and  all  men,  beafls,  birds, 
fifties,  trees,  and  flowers,  mountains,  vallies,  ri- 
vers, 
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vers,fiin,moon  and  ftars;  and  in  (hort  every  objecl 
that  has  till  then  come  within  the  fphere  of  his 
ohfervation,  or  become  a  fubjecl:  of  enquiry  with 
him;  that  he  preferves,  governs,  and  does  good  to 
all  that  he  has  made  ;  that  there  is  a  place  of  re- 
ward called  heaven^  where  all  good  men  and 
children  go  after  death  ;  and  that  there  is  alfo  a 
place  of  .punifhment  called  bell,  where  all  bad 
men  and  children  alfo  go  after  death.  This  is 
enough  for  him  to  be  told  at  once,  and  his  ques- 
tions, and  doubts  about  it  muft  be  anfwered  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  be  plainly  underftood  by  him. 

He  will  naturally  aik  why  he  cannot  fee  God — 
tell  him,  that  He  dwells  in  heaven,  far  above  the 
fky,  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  fee  him  though 
he  fees  us,  till  by  being  good  here,  we  go  after 
death  to  that  happy  place  where  he  is.  He  will 
not  underftand  what  you  mean,  if  you  tell  him 
yet  that  God  is  invjiible. 

-  He  will  alfo  want  to  know  who  lives  there  with 
God.  Your  anfwer  is,  Angels,  or  good  beings, 
who  wait  upon  him,  fing  nis  praifes,  and  do  his 
commands,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  having 
golden  harps  in  their  hands,  or  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  ufual  defcriptions  in  Scripture  ;  and 
the  fouls  of  good  men  and  children,  who  go  there 
when  the  body  dies,  and  is  put  into  the  grave. 

The  ideas  of  heaven  and  hell  will  have  a 
wonderful  eifecl  upon  his  mind,  and  induce  a 
variety  of  queltions  on  his  part,  which  the  teach- 
er 
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er  will  of  courfe  anfvver  confident  with  the  fup- 
pofition  of  their  locality ;  for  he  would  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  any  other  explanation  of 
them  as  yet,  if  indeed  there  can  be  any  other 
explanation^'  them  given  confident  with  fcrip- 
tural  authority,  which  ought  always  to  be  the 
guide  of  our  belief,  as  well  as  the  rule  of  our 
conduct  in  life. 

The  idea  of  death  and  the  soul  will  alfo 
puzzle  him  ;  but  he  will  perhaps  understand  you, 
if  he  has  had  a  brother  or  filler,  or  any  other 
child  of  his  acquaintance  that  has  lately  died; 
and  he  has  feen  the  dead  body  or  coffin,  or  the 
burial  itfelf  moving  to  the  grave  ;  or  is  otherwife 
fatisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  child  is  put 
into  the  earth — You  may  then  tell  him  that 
though  the  body  is  dead  and  cold  in  the  ground,. 
that  part  of  him  within  his  body,  which  made 
him  fpeak,  run,  and  play,  called  the  foul,  is  gone 
to  heaven,  and  that  if  he  is  good,  his  foul  will  go 
there  too,  when  his  body  is  dead,  and  put  into 
the  grave. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  at  all  an  improper 
leflbn  to  young  children  once  in  their  infancy  to 
make  them  feel  the  cold  departed  body,  fee  it 
put  into  the  coffin,  and  even  into  the  grave.  The 
conviction  would  be  ftrong  and  the  impreflion 
lading,  but  not  injurious  even  to  their  tender 
minds ;  or  at  lead  the  coffin  and  the  grave  might 
be  fhewn  them,   not  with  expreflions  of  horror, 

but 
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but  limply  with  expreffionsof  forrow  for  the  dc* 
ceafed,  and  hopes  that  his  foul  is  gone  to  heaven, 
-which  would  naturally  make  the  child  reflect 
and  think  what  it  could  be,  and  wifh  to  go  there 
too.  This  early  impreffion  might,  with  many,' 
be  ufed  as  a  powerful  inftrument  to  make  them 
do  what  is  right,  at  leaft,  I  think,  the  experiment 
would  always  be  worth  the  trying. 

The  difference  between  ileep  and  death  might 
be  defcribed  to  the  child  in  this  plain  intelligi- 
ble way  ;  when  the  body  fleeps  it  breathes,  and  is 
'Warm  to  the  touch;  when  it  is  dead  it  is  cold,mo- 
tionlefs  and  ftifF:  and  he  fhould  be  madetc  per- 
ceive that  it  is  fo  ;  it  will  be  time  enough  after- 
wards to  tell  him  that  death  is  but  a  ftateof  fleep 
till  the  day  of  refurrecl ion. 

Jt  may  be  urged,  that  there  is  no  neceflity  for 
fhewing  children  fights  of  horror,  as  they  will 
fee  enough  of  them  in  after-life  :  but  I  muft  be 
permitted  to  obferve,  that  nothing  to  them  is 
a  light  of  horror,  except  they  are  firft  told,  or 
accidentally  hear,  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  are 
objects  of  horror  or  terror.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  (hrouded  body,  the  painted  coffin,  or  the 
hollow  grave,  that  can  frighten  them,  if  they 
have  not  preyioufly  had  that  idea  of  terror  im- 
preffed  upon  their  minds,  by  ;he  converfation 
of  thofe  about  them. 

The  above  defcribed  notions  of  God,  heaven, 
hell,  death,  the  foul,  angels,  and  good  and  bad 

men. 
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jmen,  I  con(jder  as  adapted  to  the  flrft  flage  of 
youthful  idea,  which,  I  will  fuppofe,  in  general, 
to  begin  at  five  and  end  at  ten  years  of  age.  By 
which  time  the  pupil  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  has  read 
fome  parts  of  the  Bible,  underftands  the  intent 
of  religious  worfhip,  and  has  frequented  the 
church  ;  heard  farther  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  religious 
converfation  of  his  parents,  or  teachers,  and 
formed  fome  rational  idea  of  his  own  perifhable 
frame;  the  exiftence  and  immortality  of  his 
foul;  and  the  wants  to  which  the  prefervation 
of  his  corporeal  life  naturally  fubjeel:  him  in 
this  world,  and  the  confequent  neceflity  he  is 
under,  of  placing  his  dependence  upon  God 
and  trufting  in  him  for  the  fupply  of  them. 

Mod  children  by  the  time  they  are  ten  years 
of  age,  have  formed  fome  tolerable  notion  of 
thefe  different  points ;  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Belief,  the  Catechifm,  their  general  prayers, 
and  other  religious  exercifes,  naturally  aflifiing 
their  own  thoughts,  or  the  information  they 
procure  from  the  converfation  of  thofe  about 
them. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  them  thefe  things, 
or  make  them  acquainted  with  them  by  read- 
ing, or  to  leave  them  to  the  uncertainty  or  ac- 
cidental converfation  for  information  on  fuch 
important  points  ;  they  muft  be  taught  to  rea- 
fon,  think  and  feel,  and  to  convince  themfelves  of 

the 
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the  truths  offered  to  their  notice.  "  The  *iain 
bufinefs  of  education  (fays  Dr.  Price)  is  to 
teach  youth  bow,  not  what  to  think."  And  this 
is  to  be  done  in  four  different  ways. 

1.  By  a  reference  to  the  works  of  Art. 

2.  To  thofe  of  Nature. 

3.  To  the  information  given  us  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

4.  To  the  common  opinion,  and  consent 
of  Pagan  as  well  as  Chriftian  nations. 

The  firftofthefe  may  be  applied  to  the  youth- 
ful pupil's  underftanding  in  the  fecond  ftage  of 
his  religious  education,  which  I  will  fuppofe 
to  extend  fron  10  to  12  years  of  age.  The 
other  two  to  the  third  and  laft  ftage,  by  which 
time  he  will  be  gradually  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  claffical  authors  and  Pagan  hiftory, 
and  by  that  means  be  enabled  to  perufe  the  Bi- 
ble with  better  effecr. 

A  tutor,  by  walking  into  the  fields  with  his 
pupil,  or  ftepping  into  the  (hop  of  a  common 
mechanic,  may  gfve  him  more  inftru&iveleflbns 
than  can  be  learned  by  books ;  and  it  is  upon 
thefe  two  principles  that  I  would  endeavour  to 
demonftrate,  prove,  and  convince  my  pupil  of 
the  exigence  of  God;  and  I  think  I  would 
proceed  in  this,  or  fome  fuch  manner — As  we 
naturally  afcend  from  the  effeft  to  the  caufe%  I 
would  fhew  him,  as  I  have  obferved  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  a  watch-maker  fitting  up  a 

watch, 
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Watch,  a  ftatuary  carving  a  ftatue,  or  a  mafon 
building  a  houfc  :  then  afk  him,  whether  the 
parts  of  a  watch,  ftatue,  or  houfe,  could  have 
come  together  of  themfelves,  or  wrought  them- 
felves  into  their  prefent  form,  without  the  help 
of  any  artift.  Or,  I  would  give  him  a  bit  of 
clay,  and  let  him  mould  it  into  fomething  like 
a  human  figure:  I  would  bid  him  make  his 
chair,  or  any  of  his  play-things  do  the  fame  ; 
then  bid  him  put  life  into  it,  and  make  it  fee, 
and  fpeaky  and  \walk.  He  will  need  no  argu- 
ments to  convince  him,  that  it  required  a  hand 
and  fome  fkill  to  fafhion  it  after  this  manner, 
and  a  fuperior  power  to  his  own,  to  accomplifh 
the  reft.     He  will  feel  this  truth. 

I  would  next  bid  him  look  round  him,  and 
confider  the  heavens  with  its  fplendid  lumina- 
ries, the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars — the  earth,  with 
all  its  beautiful  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  lofty 
mountains,  fhady  woods,  and  humble  vallies, 
rapid  rivers,  and  purling  ftreams,  trees,  herbs, 
flowers,  and  grafs,  birds  and  beafts : — then  the 
wide  extended  feas  with  all  their  finny  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  other  native  wonders  of  the  deep. 
Let  him  conceive  of  them  as  forming  vaft  man- 
lions  for  the  accommodation  of  men  and  beafts, 
birds,  fifties,  fcfc.  Then  afk  him,  if  he  c*n 
imagine  that  they  made  themfelves,  or  were 
reared  into  fuch  beautiful  order,  without  fome 
directing  band,  or  powerful  artift.    "When  he  has 

fully 
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fully  felt  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  fuppofnion,  i 
would  afk  him,  whether  he  is  confeious  that  he 
made  himfelf,  or  remembers  the  time  when  he 
began  to  breathe  and  live.     He  will  fayy  No. 

Mull  it  not  then  have  been  fome  other  perfon? 
—Yes. 

Mud  not  that  perfon  have  been  very  wife  and 
fkilful,  that  formed  a  creature  fo  much  more 
beautiful  and  irately  than  your  figure  of  clay  ? — 
To  be  fure. 

Who  provided  and  cared  for  you  when  you 
was  a  feeble,  heiplefs  infant,  and  ft  ill  continue 
to  do  fo  ? — My  parents. 

Who  fupplied  your  parents  with  that  milk, 
thofe  fruits,  that  flefh  and  other  food  with  which 
they  fuppdrted  you  ? — The  plants  and  animals. 

What  fupports  them  ? — The  earth,  and  air, 
and  water. 

Did  thefe  make  themfelves  ? — No. 

Muft  not  He  then  who  formed  you,  be  the 
fame  being  that  made  fuch  provifions  for  you  ? 
—No  doubt. 

Do  not  you  and  all  mankind  come  from  one 
ftock,  and  are  you  not  all  maintained  on  one 
common  bottom  ? — Yes. 

Can  he  who  maintains  all,  be  any  other  than 
he  who  made  them  all  ? — No. 

Muft  not  then  the  father.of  fo  large  a  family 
be  very  powerful  ? — Doubtlefs. 

Is 
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Is  lie  Hot  very  bountiful  and  provident,  who 
has  made  fuch  liberal  provilions  for  his  off- 
fpring  ? — Certainly. 

By  fuch  eafy  fleps  as  thefe,  teacher !  might  a 
child  be  led  to  form  fome  conceptions  of  the 
God  of  Nature.  Nor  would  I  perplex  him 
with  nice  queftions  about  his  nature,  and  man- 
ner of  exifting.  If  he  mould  be  puzzled  how 
to  think  of  one  who  is  invifible  and  unknown 
to  him,  it  may  be  juft  hinted  to  him,  in  the 
fame  interrogating  method, — whether  he  is  not 
confeious  of  fomething  within  him  that  directs 
his  limbs,  and  governs  the  motions  of  his  body, 
though  not  vifible  to  him  ;  and  whether  there 
may  not  likewife  be  one,  who  moves  and  go- 
verns the  world,  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars, 
though  undifcoverable  by  his  naked  eyes  ? 

When  he  is  made  feniible  how  many  wants 
he  has,  how  richly  they  are  fupplied*  and  how 
many  pleafures  and  advantages  he  enjoys,  he 
will  eaiily  conceive  what  thanks  and  gratitude 
he  owes  his  invifible  Benefactor  ; — that  it  mud 
be  his  intereft  to  Itand  well-afFe&ed  to  fuch  a 
Being  ;  to  truft  and  obey  one  who  has  done  fo 
much  for  him,  and  can  do  infinitely  more  : — 
and,  confidering  that  he  himfelf  is  fo  feeble  a 
creature,  and  fubjeel:  to  fo  many  accidents  and 
changes,  how  much  he  needs,  and  how  comfort* 
able  it  mult  be  for  him  to  be  on  good  terms 
F  f  with 
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with  one  who  is  an  almighty,  immortal,  and 
ever  prefent  friend. 

When  the  pupil  admires,  or  is  fond  of  any 
particular  character,  he  may  be  afked  for  what 
qualities  he  admires  thatperfon?  If  they  arc 
good  and  amiable,  he  may  be  taught  to  apply 
them  to  the  Deity  ,•  and  aflced,  how  much 
more  amiable  and  exalted  they  muft  be,  in  one 
who  is  above  all,  who  cares  for  all,  and  has  no 
interefr.  or  temptation  to  be  other  than  kind 
and  good,  or  to  do  any  thing  but  what  is  for 
the  belt.  This  will  naturally  lead  him  to  love 
and  admire,  and  delight  in  a  character  fupremely 
great  and  amiable.  In  fhort,  every  object  aU 
moil  which  he  fees,  and  the  admirable  contri- 
vance of  every  thing,  for  beauty  or  conveniency, 
and  the  ufe  of  all  the  various  fpecies  of  crea- 
tures with  which  he  is  acquainted,  may,  by  pro- 
per and  eafy  queftions,  lead  him  up  to  an  al- 
mighty and  all -wife  Maker,  and  infpire  him 
with  the  fenfe  of  a  fupreme  and  univerfal  Pro- 
vidence,  than  which  nothing  can  have  a  great- 
er tendency  to  purify  and  exalt  the  mind. 

In  this  manner  I  would  endeavour  to  tincture 
my  tender  pupil's  mind,  with  rational  and  ge- 
nerous principles  of  religion  ;  and  wrhen  the 
foundations  of  natural  religion  are  firmly  laid, 
and  he  has  conceived  juftly  of  his  natural  con- 
nexions with  God,  as  his  parent,  benefactor,  and 

fove- 
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fovereigri,  and  of  the  obligations  and  duties 
refulting  from  thence ;  I  would  ftill  lead  him 
on  to  larger  views  and  connexions,  as  his  mind 
opened  to  receive  them;  and  by  means  of  thefe, 
more  effectually  rivet,  and  fecure  the  principles 
and  difpofitions  already  eftablifhed  ;  and  thofe 
lefTons  may  very  properly  be  introduced,  in  the 
third  ftage  of  the  pupil's  religious  progrefs, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  information  given 
us  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  concerning  the  ex- 
iftence  and  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  very  necefTary  in  this 
ftage  of  his  education,  having  in  fome  meafure 
already  laid  the  foundations  of  piety,  to  be  draw- 
ing fome  of  the  principal  lines  of  religion  and 
virtue  upon  the  tender  mind ;  for  thefe,  if  they  are 
not  congenial  with  the  mind,  may  certainly  be 
very  early  ftamped  upon  it ;  and,  when  the  firft 
impreflions  are  once  fairly  made,  it  is  almoft  in- 
conceivable with  what  difficulty  and  reluctance 
they  are  afterwards  effaced.  The  firft  lineaments 
of  virtue  I  would  drawr  upon  the  fufceptible  foul 
are  thefe — - 

Afteady  regard  for  truth — obedience  to  parents  and 
teachers- — a  juft  Jenfe  of  right  a?id  wrong,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature -- a  ftricl  temperance — a  gene- 
ral humanity  and  benevolence — and,  efpecially,  love  to 
one's  country,  and  diligence  orinduftry  in  bujine/s :  add 
to  all,  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion,  and  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  which  it  includes ;  virtues,  which 
F  f  2  are 
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are  the  native  fources  of  private  happinefs,  and 
of  infinite  importance  to  fociety. — 

After  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  teaching 
the  pupil  what  he  owes  to  himfelf,  to  his  parents, 
to  fociety,  and  his  country,  I  would  endeavour, 
in  the  third  ftage  of  his  progrefs,  to  convince 
him  of  the  being  of  God  and  his  fupreme  govern- 
ment or  fuperintendance  of  the  world,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  scriptures;  and  at  the  fame  time 
give  him  fome  abstract  account  of  the  general 
dealings  of  the  Creator  with  man,  and  particu- 
larly, in  the  redemption  of  finners  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  The  bible,  or  holy  fcriptures,  evidently 
corroborate  and  confirm  the  proofs  we  derive 
from  nature  of  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of 
God;  becaufe  he  has  more  clearly  and  explicit- 
ly revealed  himfelf  therein  to  our  doubting 
minds. 

We  are  there  exprefsly  informed  that  he  is% 
and  that  he  is  the  re  warder  of  all  them  that  feek 
him  in  lincerity  and  truth — cr  I  am  that  I  am," 
faith  he,  in  revealing  himfelf  to  Mofes, — "  the 
Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Ifaac,  the  God  of  Jacob."  Again,  "  I 
am  from  everlafting,  and  there  is  none  other  be- 
sides me." — fC  I  am  the  high  and  Holy  One  t)lat 
inhabiteth  eternity,  without  beginning  of  days  or 
end  of  years;  I  kill  and  I  make  alive,  faith  the 
Lord." — "  Before  the  heavens  were  created,  or 

ever 
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ever  the  earth  was  formed,  I  am,  faith  the  Lord." 
-^-<c  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
(faith  Mofes)  or  ever  thou  hadft  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from  everlafting  to  everlaft- 
ing, thou  art  God."-— 

He  is  alfo  declared  to  be  the  Creator  or  Ma- 
ker, Supporter,  and  Preferver  of  every  thing  we 
fee;  and  is,  moreover,  in  various  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, defcribed  to  us,  as  an  immortal  spirit, 
eyery  where  prefent,  all-knowing,  and  all-feeing, 
filling  the  immenfity  of  boundlefs  fpace,  with 
his  divine  efTence  or  fpiritual  fubftance ;  but  in- 
vifible  however  to  our  mortal  groiTer  eyes  ;  actu- 
ating every  thing  that  he  has  made,  as  our  fpirits 
actuate  our  bodies.     Vide  139th  Pfalm. 

He  is  alfo  reprefented  to  us  as  all-wife,  all- 
good,  ^11-powerful,  and  impartially  juft';  but 
long-fuffering,  full  offender  mercies,  and  com- 
panion to  his  creatures,  whom  he  preferves  by 
kis  unceafing  goodnefs  and  almighty  power;  ne- 
cefTarily  fewere  againft  hardened  linners,  but  ve- 
ry merciful  to  thofe  who  repent  and  amend  their, 
conduct. 

His  efTence  is  fuppofed  by  divines,  to  be 
compofed  of  all  his  attributes,  clofely  united  in 
their  higheft  ppflible  perfection  :  if  you  fpeak  of 
pojfiver,  God  is  it ;  the  very  efTence  of  power,  the 
Almighty  himfelf — if  of  juftice,  God  is  jufticc 
itfelf  in  the  ftri&eft  and  cprrecteft  fenfe — if  of 
goodnefs ,  h  e  is  goodnefs  itfelf,  and,  in  all  his  other 

F  f  3  attri- 
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attributes,  Jupreme  perfection  is  a  necefFary    and 

infeparable  principle  of  his  being:  for  all  the 

emanations  of  fpirit,  power,  juftice,  mercy,  good- 

nefs,  immortality,  and  material  excellence,  flow 

from  him,  the  fountain  and  fource  of  all  perfect 

tion,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life; — and  as 

our  minds,  endowed  with  thefe  inferior  properties, 

emanating  from  his  perfections,  are  the  moving 

principles  of  our  bodies,  fo  are  God's  united 

attributes,  or   fpiritual   efTence  of  being,    the 

moving  principle  of  the  universe. — May  we 

all  therefore   habituate  ourfelves  (no  matter  in 

what  form  of  words,  or  pofture   of  body)    to 

adore  with  the  deeped   mental  reverence  this 

Almighty    Mind;    and    to   confider  religion, 

reafon,  and  philojophy,   as   the  fteps  of  Jacob's 

ladder,  every  one  of  which  brings  us  nearer  to 

the  footftool  of  the  throne  of  the  creat   first 

Cause,  the  Most  high  God! 

The  teacher  may  quote  to  his  pupil  many 
fcriptural  paffages,  which  will  perhaps  more 
frrongly  tend  to  comflrm  in  his  mind  a  convic- 
tion of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  than 
any  of  thofe  I  have  cited,  juft  as  they  happened 
to  occur  to  my  memory.  The  bible  abounds 
"with  numerous  and  unquestionable  proofs  of 
"What  I  have  advanced;  fuch  as  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  difper- 
fion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  annihilation  of  Jeru^ 
salem,  their  metropolis. 

A  quef-. 
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A  queftion,  however,  may  naturally  enough 
arife  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  as  it  becomes  eve- 
ry one  to  be  able  to  give  a  reafon  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him,  the  teacher  mould  be  prepared  to 
anfwer  him  without  hefiration  :  and  I  would  d% 
it  in  fome  fuch  way  as  this ; 

The  divine  origin  and  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  confirmed,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubr, 
by  the  joint  and  concurring  testimonies  of  thofe 
infpired  writers,  whofe  united  works  form  that 
invaluable  book  which  we  call  the  Bible,  which 
being  interpreted  from  the  Greek,  means  The 
Book,  fo  named  by  way  of  eminence,  and  as  if 
there  were  no  other  book  equally  worth  our  at- 
tention, the  truth  of  which  is  I  believe  univerfally 
granted. — 

The  concurring  teftimony  and  traditions  even 

of  the  Jewifh  nation  itfelf,  confirm  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Old  Teftament  beyond  a  doubt, 
though  they  deny  the  New.  They  profefs  to  be 
guided  in  all  their  conduct  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies by  its  moral  laws,rules  and  ordinances, drawn 
up  for  them  under  the  influence  of  divine  in- 
fpiration,  by  their  great  legiflator,  Moses,  who  is 
alfo  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  5  firlt  books, 
viz.  Genefis,  Exodus,  (gc.  and  confidered  as 
the  firft  and  greater!  of  the  facred  hiftorians. 

The  circumftances  that  I  have  before  alluded 

to,  of  the  fulfilment  of  theprophecies  in  the  Old 

Teftament  refpecling  the  birth  and  fufFerings  of 

F  f  4  our 
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pur  Saviour,  the  fall  and  difperfion  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  utter  ruin  of  their  capital  city,  are  very 
convincing  arguments  of  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
and  of  pur  holy  religion ; -and  fo  ftrong  are  thefe 
proofs  cpnfidered  to  be,  that  the  mod  learned, 
$he  wifeft,  and  greateft  men  that  this  and  other 
Chriftian  countries  have  produced,  have  been, 
unanimous  in  their  firm  belief  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  towards  the  clofe  of  their  ufeful  lives, 
made  them  their  only  ftudy. 

If  any  other  arguments  need  be  adduced,  the 
concurrence  and  traditions  of  Pagan  nations  an4 
writers  are  not  among  the  weakeft — among  them 
we  find  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  gold- 
en age,  or  ftate  of  Paradife,  the  general  de- 
luge, and  fome  other  great  events  recorded  in 
Scripture,  introduced  with  marks  of  genuine  in- 
formation and  belief,  not  to  mention'the  teftimo- 
ny  of  Jofephus,  the  celebrated  Jewifh  hiftorian, 
and  the  circumftance  of  the  facred  volume  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  to  this  our  day,  through 
a  long  feries  of  ages,  unmutiiated  and  unalter- 
ed, having  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time,  the  de- 
valuations and  malice  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  the  all-engulphing  link  of  the 
dark  ages ;  the  favage  fury  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,who,with  fire  and  fword, carried  irrefifti-, 
ble  and  all-devouring  deftrudlion  before  them, 
facking  the  feats  of  learning,  and  burning  the 
molt  valuable  libraries  of  the  Chriftian  world,  of 

imperial 
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imperial  Rome,  and  her  furrounding  neigh- 
bours. Finally,  the  Bible  has  efcaped  the  fickle- 
nefs,  the  felfifh  devices,  and  love  of  change  in 
men  ;  in  the  courfe  of  all  thefe  long  elapfed  ages, 
fcarcely  a  word  has  been  added  to  or  taken  from 
it  5  and  where  is  the  bpok  on  earth  of  which  that 
can  be  faid  ? 

4.  The  teacher  may  demonstrate,  to  the  pu- 
pil's fatisfaclion,  the  exigence  and  fupremacy  of 
God  over  the  affairs  of  this  world,  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  opinions  and  the  common  conlent  of 
all  nations,  however  barbarous  or  ignorant ;  for 
even  the  cannibals  of  America,  the  favages  of 
fhe  iflands  in  the  South-feas,  and  thofe  newly 
difcovered  in  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  the  Hotten- 
tot, the  footy  African,  the  fuperftitious  Chinefe, 
the  ignorant  Tartar,  the  idolatrous  Perfian — all 
agree  in  the  exiftenee  of  a  God,  or  fome  Su- 
preme Being,  whom  they  worfhip  under  differ- 
ent forms  and  fhapes. 

The  Romans,  the  Grecians,  and  the  Pagan 
nations  of  ancient  times,  all  believed  in  a  Su- 
preme Being,  who  prelided  over  the  affairs  of 
men  and  the  inferior  gods,  whom  their  fabu- 
lous notions,  and  poetic  fictions  of  the  times, 
jhad  raifed  to  that  rank,  from  among  the  heroes 
and  worthies  of  the  earth. 

But  fome  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  philo- 
fophers,  more  influenced  by  reafon,  and  more 
given  to  reflection  than  their  countrymen,  ridi- 
culed 
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cured  the  idea  of  many  gods,  or  the  materiality 
of  the  Supreme  Being,-  and  Socrates  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  die  a  martyr  to^  his  belief  of 
One  God,  a  fpirit  invifible,  but  all-feeing,  all- 
knowing,  and  all-mighty,  or  powerful. 

"  The  confent  of  all  men,"  fays  Seneca,  is 
"  of  very  great  weight  with  us.  A  mark  that  a 
thing  is  true  is, when  it  appears  lb  to  all  the  world; 
thus  we  conclude  there  is  •  a  divinity,  becaufe 
all  men  believe  it;  there  being  no  nation,  how 
corrupt  foever  they  be,  which  deny  it.5' 

Can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  thefe 
fentiments  of  Cicero  ?  "  That  we  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  be  convinced  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  prefides  over  all  the  events  of  the 
world, 'and  difpofes  of  every  thing,  as  fovereign 
Lord  and  Arbiter;  that  it  is  to  him  mankind 
are  indebted  for  all  the  good  things  they  enjoy  ; 
that  he  penetrates  into,  and  is  acquainted  with 
whatfocver  paiTes  in  the  molt  fecret  receffes  of 
the  heart  ;  that  he  treats  the  juft  and  impious 
according'tp  their  refpeclive  merits  ;  that  the 
true  meafts  of  acquiring  his  favour,  and  of  be- 
ing pleanng  in  his  fight,  is  not  by  the  ufe  of 
riches  and  magnificence  in  his  worfhip,  but  by 
prefenting  him  a  heart  pure  and  blamelefs,  and 
by  adoring  him  with  an  unfeigned  and  profound 
veneration  :  nor  can  I  think  (adds  he)  that  man 
to  be  in  his  right  mind  who  is  deftitute  of  reli- 
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*'  I  never  had  a  fight  of  my  foul,"  fays  the 
Emperor  Au re li us,  <c  and  yet  I  have  a  great 
value  for  it;  firft,  becaufe  it  is  difcoverable  by 
its  operations  ;  and  by  conftant  experience  ^of 
the'  power  of  God,  I  have  a  proof  of  his  being, 
and  a  reafon  for  my  veneration." 

As  to  Socrates,  it  m'uft  be  allowed,  that  the 
Pagan  world  never  produced  any  thing  fo  great 
and  perfect.  He  held  admirable  principles  with 
relation  to  the  Deity  ;  he  agreeably  rallied  the 
fables  upon  which  the  ridiculous  myfteries 
of  his  age  were  founded  ;  he  often  difcourf- 
ed,  in  the  moft  exalted  terms,  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  eternal,  invifible, 
the  Creator  of  the  Univerfe,  and  the  Supreme 
Director  and  Arbiter  of  all  Events ;  who  takes 
cognizance  of  the  actions  of  men,  and  who  will 
infallibly  punifh  the  guilty,  and  reward  the  vir- 
tuous. 

Thefe  examples,  felected  from  the  heathen 
world,  evidently  prove  that  religion,  or  the  be- 
lief and  adoration  of  a*Supreme  Being,  is  dic- 
tated to  us  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  and  I  think 
thefe  will  fuffice  to  prove  to  the  pupil,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  God,  and  his  government  of  the 
world  which  he  has  created. 

When  the  teacher  has  thus  imprefled  upon 
his  pupil's  mind  the  firft  out-lines  of  his  reli- 
gious faith,  he  may  defcend  more  into  detail, 
as  to  what  concerns   the  works  of  nature,  and 

put 
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put  before  him  Le  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  byBou  i  - 
fon  ;  Ray,  and  Durham's  Aftro  and  Phyfico- 
Theology,  the  Religious  Philofopher,  Stuhme's 
Meditations  on  the  Seafons,  tyu  :  from  the  per- 
ufal  of  which,  he  may,  by  proper  obfervations 
made  to  him  on  the  fubjecl:,  be  made  ftrongly 
convmced  of  the  exigence  of  God,  and  led  to 
admire  the  wonders  of  his  creating  power  in 
every  thing  he  reads  of  or  fees,  however  minute 
and  comparatively  infignifkant. 

After  this,  he  may  extend  and  enlarge  his  in* 
irruclions  on  the  advantage,  propriety,  and  ne- 
ceffity  of  fearing,  worshipping,  and  trufting  in. 
that  Almighty  Being,  whofe  exiftence,  power, 
and  goodrvefs,  we  have  proved,  and  who  claims 
fo  much  of  our  admiration,  gratitude,  and 
love. 

What  I  mean  by  making  all  other  learning, 
as  much  as  poflible,  fubfervient  to  religion, 
may  partly  be  {zcw  by  my  obfervations  under  the 
head  of  the  Claflicks,  Geography,  and  Aftrona- 
my.     One  more  initance  will  fuffice. 

Under  the  head  of  Merchants'  Accounts, 

The  teacher  ought  to  make  if  a  point  to  in- 
culcate upon  his  pupils,  the  propriety,  advan- 
tage, and  juflice,  of  keeping  fair  and  regular 
accounts,  in  whatever  line  of  life  they  may  be 
engaged ;  dating  to  them  that,  in  bufinefs,  no- 
thing is  more  indicative  of  an  honcft  man  and 

a  good 
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&  good  tradefman,  than  clear  and  well-arranged 
books. — 

And  he  ought  not  to  flop  there,  but,  as  much 
as  poflible,  fhould  make  them  keep  a  regular 
account  of  their  pocket-money,  Dr.  and  Cr.  or 
titled  c  Received  and  Expended  ;'  that  fo,  from 
their  earlier!  days,  it  may  be  carried  through  all 
their  future  lives. 

He  might  tell  them,  that  as  a  mark  and  prin- 
ciple of  juftice>  it  would  bepleafing  in  the  light 
of  God  and  man,  as  well  as  honourable  and 
comfortable  to  themfeives,  in  cafe  misfortunes 
in  trade  mould  befal  them,  and  their  books  be 
furrendered  to  their  creditors. 

The  Sacred  Writings  are  extremely  well, 
and  more  properly  adapted  for  the  advanced  pupil 
to  read,  as  exercifes  in  elocution  (I  have  before 
obferved,  that,  on  many  accounts  the  Bible  is  not 
the  proper  fubjedt  of  exercife  in  reading  for  be- 
ginners); and  at  the  fame  time,  at  this  proper  per- 
riod  of  his  education,  as  leflbns  of  religion,  mo- 
rality, wifdom,  and  tafte ;  it  is  now  that  he  will 
read  the  Bible  with  its  right  effect. 

Every  man  of  any  tafte  mull:  admire  the  bold 
and  affecting  Irrokes  of  nature,  in  which  this  ad- 
mirable Book  abounds.  No  writings  are  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  of  an  antiquity  fo  remote,  or  a  ge- 
nius fo  exalted  ;  and,  with  them,  none  have 
ever  appeared  in  our  world,  which  can  bear  the 
moft  diftant  comparifon. 

Their 
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Their  fimplicity  of  narration,  grandeur  of 
defcription,  juftnefs  of  chara&eriftic  paintings 
dignity  of  fentirrient,  difinterefled  philanthropy* 
the  elegance  and  nerve  which  often  diftinguifhes 
the  fpeeches  and  addrefs  of  their  feveral  in- 
terlocutors, have  certainly  no  parallel  in  any 
other  compofition  ;  and  it  is  butjuftice  to  fay, 
that  in  the  lad  century,  when  our  bed  writers 
appeared  in  fuch  clutters,  and  which  is  judly 
deemed  the  Augustan  age  of  Britifli  literature, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  regularly  taught,  and 
even  clafled  as  a  common  fchool-book  in  every 
public  and  private  feminary  of  learning,  from 
the  highefl  to  the  lowed  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  certain  however  that  the  Bible  is  now* 
difufed  for  early  perufal  in  mod  feminaries  of 
public  repute — but  why  is  it?  It  is  becaufe  it 
is  an  unfit,  and,  indeed,  too  edimable  and  pre- 
cious a  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
or  young  boys,  even  of  8  years  of  age,  to  fnivel 
over  and  kick  under  foot,  as  an  excrcife  book  ; 
for  neglecting  their  leffons  in  which  they  are 
very  frequently  punifhed,  and  of  courfe  early 
conceive  an  averfion,  if  not  a  contempt  for  it. 

How  often  does  the  young  boy,  leaving  fchool, 
burn  or  tear  to  pieces,  with  difgud  and  con- 
tempt, his  Latin  Grammar  that  cofl  him  fo  ma- 
ny tears,  fo  many  floggings?  How  often  does  the 
grown  man  execrate  the  memory  of  Lilly's,  ox 
any   other  Grammar  that  he  was  punifhed  for 

negle&ing, 
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negle&ing,  or  had  not  talents  or  a  turn  to  get  by 
heart  and  relifh  ?  So  it  is  with  the  Bible  imprc- 
perly  ufed. 

No !  It  is  for  the  more  advanced  pup!!, 
this  facred  treafure  and  work  of  tafte,  is  now- 
very  properly  in  my  humble  opinion,  referved; 
at  lead,  I  fhould  hope  this  is  the  general  motive 
for  withholding  it — if  it  is  not,  I  candidly  con- 
fefs  I  cannot  fee  any  other;  and,  with  Dr.  Ren- 
n  el,  I  am  forry  to  lament',  that,  in  fome  emi- 
nent fchools,  it  is  almoft  totally  difufed  ;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  reprehenfible  in  the 
matters. 

There  are  fome  pafTages  in  th'e  Bible  which, 
feemingly  partaking  of  the  marvellous  and  myf- 
terious,  might  probably  prejudice  young  readers 
againft  the  whole,  from  their  not  having  fenfe 
or  patience  enough  tos:ompare  all  its  parts  and 
concordances  together,  and  thus  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  that  whole,  or  toute  enjanbleh  and  not 
from  partial  pafTages. 

There  are  fome  parents  and  teachers  who  now 
begin  to  entertain  an  idea  that  this  valuable  book, 
or  indeed  any  religious  books,  are  apt  to  give 
young  people  wrong,  or,  at  lead,  narrow  preju- 
dices, if  read  and  ftudied  before  they  are  of  fuf- 
ficient  age  to  judge  in  fome  degree  for  them- 
felves:  Locke  feems  to  have  been  decidedly  of 
this  opinion.  Probably  thefe  reafons  may  have 
alfo  operated  to  its  partial  difufe  in  fchools,  till 
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maturer  age  rendered  it  more  efficacious  in  its 
operation. 

However,  with  refpect  to  myfelf,  while  I  ad^ 
vife  the  difufe  of  the  Bible  for  children,  as  a  book 
of  exercife  (and  at  their  tender  years  it  can  hard- 
ly have  any  other  object  in  view)  fo  far  from  its 
being  my  intention  to  difcourage  the  young  front 
reading  it,  it  is,  I  think,  the  fureft  way  of  en- 
abling them  to  do  it  with  proper  effect,  when  of 
fufficient  age  to  guard  againft  the  faults  in  read- 
ing, which,  I  obferved,  it  generally  leads  child- 
ren into;  and  that  by  keeping  it  back  for  a  time 
it  makes  a  novelty  for  them,  and  therefore 
mod  likely  to  be  fought  after  with  avidity,  and 
pcrufed  with  delight. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  a  difTertation  upon  the 
beauties,  the  grandeur,  and  the  fublimity  of  this 
unique  facred  work,  it  would  occupy  more  room 
than  the  plan  of  this  publication  will  admit 
of;  but,  in  a  future  volume,  I  mean  to  enter 
more  at  large  into  this  moil  interefting  fub- 
jeeh 

The  ftricl  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath  Is  a 
point  that  I  would  molt  ftrongly  recommend 
to  parents  and  teachers,  to  inculcate  and  enforce 
at  an  early  period  of  education  ;  for,  by  re- 
gularly attending  public  worlhip,  and  reading 
at  home  on  Sundays,  young  minds  are  mecha- 
nically formed  to  the  habit  of  continuing  it 
through  life,   if  the  matters  to  whom  they  are 

put 
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put  apprentices,  do  not  fuffer  them  to  neglect 
the  cuftom  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  circum- 
fiance  ought  to  be  moft  carefully  attended  to 
by  parents,  in  fuch  backfliding  apoftate  times 
as  the  prefent. 

It  is  a  miftaken  notion,  that  the  neglect 
of  public  worfhip  is  a  trifling  omiflion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  great  lin  againft  God,  and  a 
moft  pernicious  example  to  men  ;  for  how  is  the 
Deity  to  be  rightly  honoured  and  worshipped, 
or  how  is  the  Sabbath  to  be  effectually  kept  holy, 
but  by  affembling  together,  and,  with  one  heart 
and  voice,  adoring,  praifing,  and  thanking  the 
Great  Creator  for  all  hisgoodnefs  to  us? 

Oh  !  then,  let  us  often  crowd  his  Temple 
gates  :  let  us  chearfully  go  up  together  unto  the 
houfe  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  let  us  enter  into  his 
courts  with  praife,  and  come  before  his  pre- 
fence  with  thankfgiving  and  a  fong :  let  us 
teach  his  ways  unto  our  children,  and  make 
known  his  goodnefs  unto  our  children's  child- 
ren, and  to  their  children,  to  the  lateft  pofte- 
rity — then  fhall  we  not  worjhip  or  faft  in  vain; 
but,  according  to  his  unalterable  and  inviola- 
ble prom  ifes,  he  fhall  prof  pet,  and  deliver  us  out 
of  the  hands  of  our  enemies  1  The  Lord  of 
Hofts,  the  God  of  Armies  will  go  forth  with  us 
to  the  battle. 

Howfoon  it  may  be  proper  for  youth  to  attend 
divine  fervice,  is  another  queftidn  ;  but,  I  think, 
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it  ftiould  not  be  till  they  know  perfe&ly  the 
intent  of  iti  can  underftand  well  what  is  faid, 
and  have  learned  fo  to  conduct  themfelves  as  to 
be  able  to  join  reverently  in  the  fervice.  It 
is  of  no  ufe  to  take  children  to  church  till  they 
are  at  leaft  eight  years  of  age  ;  ten,  even,  I  think 
foon  enough  ;  but  at  whatever  age  the  parent 
or  teacher  may  judge  it  beft,  according  to  the 
abilities,  opportunities,  and  difpofition  of  the 
pupil,  let  us  always  keep  in  light  Solomon's  ex- 
cellent maxim,  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
that  he  ihould  go,  and  he  will  not  forfake  it 
when  he  is  old.,, 
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juls  the  right  education  of  youth  is  confess- 
edly of  the  moft  momentous  confequence  to  a 
nation,  in  a  political  view;  to  society,  in 
a  moral  view;  and  to  parents,  as  well  as  the 
pupils  themfelves,  in  every  pleafing,  ufeful,  and 
advantageous  point  of  view;  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  thofe  more  immediately  interefted  in  it 
to  take  care  that  juflice  be  done  tc  their  child- 
ren, and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  grudge  the 
necefTary  expences  attending  it. 

If  u  education  decides  the  fate  of  empires ;" 
if  <c  education  makes  the  man  ;"  if  "  nine  out 
of  ten  of  us  are  what  we  are,  good  or  bad,  ufe- 
ful or  not,  by  our  education  ;V  furely  the  right 
conduct  of  it  ought  to  be  the  neareft  and  warm- 
Gg  a  eft 
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eft  object  of  the  parent's  heart,  and  the  public 
attention. 

Having,  in  the  body  of  this  Work,  examined 
and  pointed  out  the  affifta-nt's  or  fubordinate 
teacher's  duties  to  their  pupils,  I  (hall,  in  this 
Eflayt  confidcr  the  parents'  and  mailers'  duties 
with  refpect  to  the  education  of  youth  ;  and 
the  obligations  the  heads  of  academies  are  un- 
der to  enforce  refpect  and  fubordination  to 
their  affiftants  from'  the  pupils,  and  to  facilitate 
their  already  fufficiently  hard  duties  as  much 
as  poffible. 

As  to'the  duties  of  parents  with  refpeel:  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  it  appears  to  me, 
that jt  is  the  father  and  mother's  duty,  to  be 
preparing  the  child,  from  a  very  'early  age,  for  his 
going  to  fchool ;  to  make  it  appear  a  pleafant 
thing,  and  not  a  punifhment,  or  a  fubjec~l  of 
tafk  and  difguft  to  him  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  ,imprefs  him  ftrongly  with  the  propriety  and 
neceflity  of  being  obedient  to  hrs  inftructors, 
and  paying  them  the  greater!:  refpect ;  for,  of 
aH  other  things,  ftricl  fubordination  is  the  moft 
necefTary  point  m  a  fchool^  as  upon  it  depends 
the  future  fuccefs  of  a  proper  plan  of  inftruc- 
tion. 

Parents  fhould  take  particular  care  about  the 
firfl  fix  or  {even  years  their  children  are  more 
immediately  under  their  wing,  and  if  that  be  done 

pro- 
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properly,  it  will  be  more  eafy  for  the  maftur 
.  lo  follow  it  up;  for  children's  minds  are  like 
foft  clay,  which  is  hardened  by  age,  and  con* 
firmed  by  cuftom,  and  then  your  veffel,  whether 
honourable  or  difooy  our  able,  cannot  be  altered. 

It  is  evident  that  at  prefent,  neither  parents 
nor  the  heads  of  academies  themfelves,  fufR- 
ciently  inculcate  and  enforce  fubordination ; 
otherwise  we  fhould  not  find  the  aflTMants,  both 
in  young  gentlemens'  and  young  ladies'  fchools, 
fo  much  made  the  fubjecls  of  boyifh  and  girlifh 
ridicule,  as  they  frequently  are,  to  the  utter 
prevention  of  all  good  order,  harmony,  and 
improvement. 

Nothing  is  fo  common  as  for  children  to  re- 
late to  their  parents  and  friends  at  home,  how 
they  plague  their  ufhers  (aflifUnts  are  vulgarly 
and  degradingly  fo  ftyled),  or  tcaze  Made?noifelle, 

the  French  teacher,  or  Mifs ,  the  Engliih 

teacher;  and  thefe  impertinent,  and,  to  them- 
felves, hurtful  proceedings,  are  in  a  manner 
Tanclioned  by  the  generality  of  parents  taking 
little  or  no  pains  to  convince  ahem  of  the  fault, 
and  punifh  thern  for  it ;  as  if  it  were  a  venial 
and  a  trifling  one:  nay,  fome  will  even  join  in 
the  laugh,  and  applaud  their  children's  wit  and 
drollery.  Let  fuch  parents  know,  however, 
that  the  children  who  are  fufTered  with  impu- 
nity, to  ridicule  and  infult  afubordinate  teacher, 
will,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  make  no  fcruple  to 
G&^  do 
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do  the  fame  to  their  parents ;  for  the  law  of 
nature  is  not  always  fo  ftrongly  rooted  in  the 
juvenile  heart,  as  not  to  be  violated  by  degrees, 
when  it  is  found  it  can  be  done  without  fear  of 
punifhment;  and  the  moment  you  even  appear 
to  fanction  their  ridicule  of  their  teachers,  you 
begin  to  weaken  and  undermine  your  own  au- 
thority over  them,  as  you  will,  very  probably, 
afterwards  feel  to  your  coft.  If  I  am  wrong  in 
this,  let  the  parents  of  undutiful  and  difobe- 
dient  children,  deny  that  the  countenancing 
their  mifplaced  ridicule,  is  not  a  frequent  fource 
of  after-forrow  to  them,  and  I  will  ftand  cor- 
rected. 

Nay,  to  fuch  a  height  has  the  fpirit  of  juve- 
nile infubordination  and  ridicule  arifen  infchools, 
that  teachers  accept  employment  in  them  with 
fear  and  trembling,  uncertain  whether  they  may 
be  able  to  remain  a  month  in  the  fituation,  or 
not ;  and  in  mod  fchoois  if  they  flay  out  the  half 
year,  it  is  thought  a  great  thing  :  for,  in  thefe 
days,  the  continuance  of  a  teacher  does  not 
depend  upon  the  mafter  always,  or  his  own 
good  and  confeiemious  conduct,  but  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  pupils  ;  who,  if  they  happen  to  be 
pieafed  with  him  for  a  month  or  two,  becaufe 
he  has  at  firft  too  good-naturedly  given  way  to 
them,  the  moment  he  begins  to  fet  up  a  will  of 
his  own,  a  combination  or  confpiracy  is  imme- 
diately  formed  againft  him,    and  he   is  fairly 

hunted. 
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hunted  out  of  his  place;  and  if  the  principal 
pretends  to  take  his  part,  he  is  told,  without  the 
leait  ceremony,  that  fuch  a  one  will  leave  the 
fchool  next  holidays,  or  fuch  another  will  write 
to  his  father  and  mother,  and  afk  to  go  to  ano- 
ther fchool,  if  the  teacher  is  not  turned  away. 
Nay,  I  have  heard  the  boys  tell  their  teachers 
to  their  faces,  that  they  would  take  care  and 
get  them  turned  away.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay, 
that  teachers  are  always  right,  or  boys  always 
-wrong;  but  this  is  the  frequent  practice  in  aca- 
demies, and  both  parents  and  mailers  ought, 
moil  decidedly,  to  punifh  and  prevent  it 

Were  I  at  the  head  of  a  fchool  (which,  I  am  fure 
I  never  wiih  to  be,  conilituted  as  fome  of  them 
are  at  prefent)  I  would  moil  feverely  punifh  the 
firfl  boy  that  ufed  a  threat  of  the  kind ;  and, 
for  the  fecond  offence,  expel  him  the  fchool 
with  difgrace  ;  and  if  that  one  example  was  not 
fufficient,  I  would  rather  fend  home  fix  fuch 
boys  to  their  parents,  than  have  the  trouble  of 
contending  with  them,  and  fuffering  them  to 
trifle  with  my  authority,  or  poifon  the  minds 
of  their  well-difpofed  fchool-fellows.  In  fhort, 
I  would  rather  lofe  a  dozen  fcholars  than  give 
up  my  claim  upon  their  obedience  and  fubordi- 
nation  ;  for,  without  that,  no  good  can  be 
done. 

I  repeat  it,   that  by  early  inculcating  upon 

children  the  necefTary  refpecl:  for  their  teachers, 
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and  mewing  them  marked  refpecl  themfelves 
parents  alone  can  remedy  this  evil.  I  conii- 
der  it  as  the  firft  preparatory  duty  that  mould 
be  attended  to.:  if  they  can  teach  their  children 
to  fpell  and  read  before  they  are  fent  to  fchool, 
fo  much  the  better ;  but,  at  all  events,  let  them 
be  taught  obedience,  fubordination,  and  rcfpecT; 
to  their  instructors — let  them  be  drilled  into  it 
both  at  home  and  at  fchool.  Subordination  is 
very  eafily  kept  up  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
I  do  not  fee  why  it  cannot  be  effectually  done 
in  fchools,  if  the  too  fond  papas  and  mamas 
"would  permit  it. 

If  children  were  fent  very  young  to  prepa- 
ratory fchools,  which  are  excellent  inftitu- 
tions,  they  would  fooner  learn  obedience,  re- 
fpett,  and  good  manners,  and  improve  in  their 
education,  than  thofe  who  remain  at  home  to 
play  the  mailers,  and  do  as  they  like,  till  they 
are  ft\cn  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  it  has  be- 
come almoft  too  late  to  alter  their  wrong  ha- 
bits and  difpofitions. 

The  worft  thing  that- a  parent  can  do  is  to. 
give  ear  to  the  tittle-tattle  of  a  child,  or  to 
liften  for  a  moment  to  his  idle  frories  and  com- 
plaints againft  his  teachers.  If  you  have  fixed 
upon  a  good  fchool,  keep  him  there,  and  al- 
ways difcourage  his  fpeaking  flightingly  or  dif- 
refpectfuliy  of  thofe  who  inftrudt  him  ;  nor 
would  I  ever  convey  a  meffage  of  difapproba- 

tion, 
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Jtion  through  him  ;  or  permit  him  to  fuppoie, 
that  you  was  difpleafed  in  any  refpect  with  his 
teacher  ;  let  what  you  have  to  fay  be  by  let- 
ter or  verbal  communication  ;  but  never  before 
the  child,  as  it  infallibly  diminifhes  his  refpeet 
and  obedience.  It  was  an  excellent  obfervation 
of  Dr.  Bufby,  Mafter  of  Westminster  School, 
to  King  Charles  it.  that  if  his  boys  thought 
there  was  a  greater  man  in  the  kingdom  than 
himfelf,  his  authority  would  be  at  an  end. 

There  are  fome  parents  who  do  not  take  care 
to  teach  their  children  to  read,  till  they  are  fo 
habituated  to  vice  and  idlenefs,  that  their  teachers 
have  as  much  trouble  to  bring  them  to  endure 
their  book,  as  otherwife  would  have  taught  them 
to  read,  had  they  been  begun  early • — there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  as  foon  as  they  can  /peak,  they 
may  be  taught  to  read,  either  by  father  or  mother, 
witheafe  and  pleafure,  without  ever  impofingit 
as  a  talk  upon  them  ;  and,  if  they  have  not  time 
or  inclination  to  doit  themfelves, juftice  to  the 
child  requires  that  he  fhould  be  fent  to  a  pre- 
paratory fchool,  if  their  circumftances  will  ad- 
mit of  the  expence,  or,  otherwife,  fome  good 
day-fchool  in  their  own  neighbourhood  ;  but  at 
all  events,  he  fhould  be  taught  by  Jomcbody,  and 
thofe  parents  who  neglect  it,  even  thus  early,  are 
unjuft  to  their  offspring,  and  indifferent  to  their 
own  happinefs. 

With 
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With  refpect  to  thofe  who  can  afford  a  bettejp 
kind  of  inft ruction,  fending  young  children  to  an 
old  woman  to  learn  fpelling  and  reading,  they 
had  much  better  let  them  play  at  home,  for  they 
contract  fuch  ill  habits,  as  will  coft  their  mafter 
afterwards  double  the  trouble  to  unlearn  them 
as  was  requifite  to  teach  them  to  read  ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  hardly  undertake  to  teach 
them  for  a  double  reward  :  for, to  tcacbhas  fome- 
thing  of pleafure  and  amufement  in  it;  but,  to 
itntcacby  has  none  at  all  to  recommend  it.  To 
which  I  may  add,  that  it  not  only  difcourages 
the  pupil,  but  is  apt  to  create  in  him  an  aver- 
fion  to  his  tutor;  and  thus  both  matter  and 
icholai  labour  in  vain.  This  I  am  fure  of, 
from  much  experience,  that  an  adult,  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  taught  Englifli  in  this 
way,  will  not  be  fo  great  a  proficient  mjix  months 
time  in  learning  Latin,  as  another,  happy  in  his 
Englijh  rudiments,  may  be  in  tw&;  and  befides 
muii  take  a  great  deal  more  pains. 

When  parents  are  about  to  fend  a  child  to 
fchool,  they  fhould  well  confider  who  he  is 
to  be  entrufted  to ;  for  there  are  quacks  in  teach- 
ing as  well  as  in  practicing  phytic.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  master  be  a  good  fcholar,  he 
ought  alfo  to  be  a  good  man.  Latin  and  Greek 
are  only  a  branch  of  his  requifite  qualifications, 
and  that  one  of  the  lealf  too  of  a  good  mafter 

for 
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for  young  children,  whofe  tender  minds  are  to  be 
impreffed  with  piety  and  the  principles  of  right 
reafon.  He  ought  to  be  a  virtuous,  modeft,  and 
humble  man,  very  firm  to  his  purpofe,  but  good  tem- 
pered and  patient ;  his  chief  bufinefs  ought  to 
be  to  diflipate,by  foft  and  gentle  means,thofe  un- 
ruly paffions  that  would  obfcure  the  early  dawn- 
ings  of  infant  reafon,  that  it  may  fhine  out  bright 
zndjlrong ;  and,  with  a  gentle  hand,  to  weed  out 
the  tares,  which  perhaps  were  fown  when  the  pa- 
rents flept,  before  they  are  grown  fo  high  as  to 
choak  the  progrefs  of  an  ingenuoks  and  liberal 
education ;  in  fhort,  to  cherifh  the  principles  of 
piety  toGoD,  re  verence  to  pa  re  n  t  s ,  juftice  to  man, 
hindnefs  to  their  fuffering  fellow-creatures,  and 
love  for  their  country,  till  they  are  grown  into 
fettle'd  habits. 

Their  next  duty  is  to  learn  what  kind  of  as- 
sistants he  keeps  ;  what  their  reputed  abilities 
and  conduct,  as  well  as  their  principal's  mode  of 
treatment  to  them  ;  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  teachers,  and  they  ought  to  be  more  noticed 
than  they  are  by  parents  ;  it  would  not  be  loft 
upon  them.  I  beg  it  to  be  obferved,  that  I  am 
not  an  affiftant  in  a  fchool  myfelf ;  but  that  I 
write  impartially,  and  unbiafTed  by  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  truth. 

It  is  alfo  the  parents'  duty  to  enquire,  from 
time  totime,into  their  children's  proficiency,and, 
as   far  as  they   can,  examine  them  in  all  the 

branches 
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branches  of  their  education,  cenfuring  or  encou-. 
raging  them  as  they  find  they  dcferve  it ;  Jbut 
never  fuffering  it  to  be  fuppofed  by  the  child 
that  his  backwardnefs  is  the  matter's  fault ;  if 
it  really  be  fo,  that  is  a  fubjecl:  to  be  privately 
difcuffed  with  him,  and  not  before  the  child  ; 
if  you  are  even  obliged  to  remove  the  pupil,  do 
not  let  him  know  the  real  caufe,  though  you  may 
jnform  his  fucceeding  matter. 

There  is  a  charge  often  brought  againft  pa- 
rents, and  I  believe  with  fome  reafon :  it  is,  that 
of  frequently  removing  their  children  from  one 
fchool  to  another  upon  the  flighteft  grounds, and 
fometimes  none  at  alls  but  nothing  tends  fo 
rnuch  to  letten  the  matter's  diligence,  becaufe  he 
cannot  tell  but  another  may  reap  the  fruit,  and 
have  all  the  credit  of  his  care  and  pains:  it 
Jikewife  much  retards  the  child's  improvement, 
for  being  put  into  one  method  by  his  firtt  matter, 
into  another  by  the  fecond,  and  perhaps  into  the 
firtt  again  by  the  third,  or  probably  into  a  frettx 
one  ;  by  thefe  means  he  lofes  fome  years,  and  is 
not  at  latt,  fo  good  a  proficient  as  if  he  had  been 
continued  with  any  one  of  the  three. 

There  ought  to  be  very  great  and  cogent  rea- 
fons,  indeed,  to  induce  a  parent  to  remove  his 
child,  if  he  has  been  a  confiderable  time  under 
a  matter,  and  efpecially  when  the  pupil  refpecls 
him,  though  he  make  but  How  proficiency  un- 
der him. 

Many 
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Many  parents  of  good  fortunes,  and  even  fome 
of  high  rank,  give  their  children  but  very  mean 
and  ordinary  educations,  becaufe  they  are  loth 
to  be  at  any  very  great  expencc*  about  it ;  of  this 
Plutarch  vehemently  complains  in  his  time, 
in  thefe  words  : — 

u  Many  peopfe  are  grown  fo  covetous,  fo  care- 
lefs  of  their  children,  that,  for  fear  of  paying  a 
greater  price,  they  choofe  men  of  no  abilities  for 
their  tutors,  thus  purchafing  for  them  a  cheap 
ignorance." 

The  fame  author  mentions  a  fharp  reply  of 
Aristippus,  who  being  afkcd  by  one  of  thefe 
faving  parents,  what  he  would  charge  for  his 
fon's  education — fC  A  thoufand  drachmas/*  re- 
plied the  philofopher. — "  Oh,  Hercules!''  cried 
the  other,  with  great  aftooilhment,  "  why  I  can 
buy  a  good  jlave  for  that  money  ;'* — <c  IVell,  and  fa 
you  may"  replied  Ariftippus ;  f(  then  you  will 
have  two  slaves,  the  flave  you  have  bought,  and 
the  flave  you  have  begot." 

^To  fuch  parfimonious  fathers,  I  will  only  put 
a  queftion  or  two,  to  convince  them,  that  the 
laying  out  their  money  on  their  children's  educa- 
tion, is  not  incompatible  with  their  own  max- 
ims.— If  you  had  a  piece  of  land  that  was  very 
barren  and  ftony,  but,  with  a  little  cultivation, 
would  be  as  good  as  any  of  your  neighbours', 
would  you  grudge  your  money  there, where  there 
was  a   profpeel:  of  a  conliderable   advantage  ? 

Would 
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Would  you  not  rather  immediately  order  your 
bailiff  to  manure  and  cultivate  it  ?  And,  is  the 
cultivation  of  your  fon's  mind  a  matter  of  lefs 
confequence,  from  whence  probably  you  may 
derive  much  more  profit  as  well  as  credit  and 
pleafure,  than  from  the  tillage  of  your  field  ? 

Or,  if  you  have  a  considerable  fum  of  money 
by  you,  are  you  not  apt  to  be  uneafy  till  you 
have  put  it  out  to  intereft,  lent  it  on  mortgage, 
or  wifely  turned  it  into  land  ?  Becaufe  you 
naturally  fay  wjthin  yourfelf ;  let  fires,  loffes  at 
fea,  change  of  government,  or  any,  or  all  of 
thefe  happen,  this  will  ftill  remain  ;  I  fliall  have 
this  for  a  certainty  to  leave  to  my  fon.  Yet,though 
the  land,  as  you  fay,  will  ftill  remain  upon  the 
fpot,  you  know  very  well  how  very  Moveable  and 
eafily  transferrable  a  fkin  or  two  of  parchment 
is. 

One  would  think  then,  that  if  you  cpuld  hit 
upon  a  purchafe  more  fecure,  and  more  advan- 
tageous too  for  your  fon,  you  would  not  grudge 
to  lay  out  the  money  upon  it;  and  if  you  afk  me 
what  that  is,  I  anfwer,  a  virtuous  and  learned 
education  ;  and  of  that  too,  if  you  are  as  careful 
about  it  as  in  other  matters,  you  may  have  a 
very  good  pennyworth  for  your  penny,  only  re- 
membering that  the  left  is  always  the  cheapejl. 

There  are  other  parents,  whofe  fondnefs  and 
indulgence  will  hardly  permit  them  to'fuffer- 
their  children  to  be  out  of  their^  fight,   much 

lefs 
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lefs  to  go  to  a  fchool ;  for  they  obferve,  that  they 
are  not  fure  they  will  be  fo  indulged,  or  treated 
with  that  care  and  tendernefs  they  are  at  home. 
And  what  then?  Suppofe  they  mould  not,  where 
would  beathe  harm  of  it?  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable but  the  inuring  them  to  a  little  more 
hardfhip,  may  in  a  great  meafure  contribute  to 
their  health,  by  ftrengthening  and  confirming 
their  conftitutions. 

This  the  Lacedemonians  >    Romans,    and  other 
ancient  warlike  nations  knew,  and  therefore  were 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  bringing  up  their 
children  in  effeminate  foftnefs  and  indulgence: 
and  certainly  whether  weconfiderit  with  refpect 
to  their  bodies  or  their  minds,  this  delicate  and 
over-tender  treatment  of  children  muft  be  very 
pernicious  to  them:  it  makes  their  conftitutions 
weak  and  infirm,  fubjecT:  to  catch  cold  with  every 
little  breath  of  air,  and  their  health  often  vari- 
ous and  uncertain  all  their  life  long.  And,  with 
regard  to  their  minds,  they  muft  not  be  crofted 
nor  contradicled  ;  they  muft  have  their  humour 
in  every  thing.     What   a  piece   of  barbarous 
cruelty  is  it  in  parents  to  fuffer  thefe  paflions  to 
gain   ftrength  in  their   children,   the  breaking 
them  of  which  will  coft  them  fo  dear,  and  dearer, 
if  never  broken ! 

It  is  certain  that  a  good  teacher  or  tutor  may 
manage  a  child  to  his  advantage  both  ways  much 
better,  becaufe  it  is  probable  he  will  never  fuf- 
fer 
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fer  thofe  irregularities  in  his  diet,  play,  or  fteepj 
which  the  ill-timed  and  pernicious  indulgence 
of  many  parents  often  winks  at,  and  oftener  fees 
not ;  as  too  great  or  too  little  a  weight,  too  quick 
or  too  flow  a  motion,  often  put  this  delicate  ma- 
chine out  of  order.  He  will  fooner  perceive 
the  firtt  rifing  of  any  diforder  or  temped  in  the 
paflions,  and  fo  may  diflipate  and  fcatter  them 
with  more  eafe,  that  they  may  not  obfcure  the 
Jky  of  their  dawning  reafon>  before  the  bright 
sun  of  their  virtue  can  well  be  perceived  to  be 
rifen  in  their  horizon. 

It  is  alfo  the  duty  of  parents  not  to  fend  their 
children  to  a  matter  who  undertakes  more  than 
he  has  time  to  manage,  and  by  receiving  many 
pupils,  fends  out  the  fewer  fcholars.  The  pa- 
rent who  fends  a  fon  to  a  matter,  whofe  time 
and  labour  is  to  be  divided  amongft  many,  can 
hope  for  but  little  to  fall  to  his  child's  fhare. 

It  is  alfo  another  duty  of  parents  to  have 
their  children  only  taught  fuch  branches  of 
learning  as[their  capacities  are  equal  io,and  their 
probable  dettination  in  life  may  render  proper 
and  neceflary  ;  for  it  is  only  lolingtime  and  lu- 
bour  to  endeavour  to  hammer  Latin  and  Greek 
into  a  boy's  Tiead,  if  he  has  not  fufficient  abili- 
ties to  make  them  eafy  to  him  ;  and,  in  this 
point,  the  matter's  opinion  fhould  be  the  parent's 
guide*  for  he  is  the  beft  judge.     Nor  is  it  of 

any 
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any  ufe  to  give  them  an  education  fuperior  to 
the  fphere  of  life  they  are  to  move  in  (except 
their  abilities  are  particularly  promifing),  or  to 
employ  their  time  in  that  which  will  be  after- 
wards loft  upon  them. 

Another  very  important  duty  the  parent  has 
to  difcharge,  and  that  is,  the  choice  of  a  proper 
trade  or  profeflion  for  his  fon,  fuch  as  fuits  his 
irrength,  capacity,  and  inclination  ;  for  all  thefe 
three  circumftances  mould  be  confidered,  and 
taken  into  the  account. 

,  There  hardly  ever  yet  was  a  boy  at  fchool 
who  had  formed  a  particular  wifh  of  his  own, 
or  exhibited  a  natural  turn  for  any  particular 
trade,  art,  or  profeffion,  and  was  fuffered  by  his 
parents  to  embrace  it,  but  what  fucceeded  in 
it  :  but  where  boys  have  been  crofTed  in  their 
choice  by  parents,  innumerable  are  the  in- 
fiances  of  failure  and  mifcarriage  in  life  ;  as 
far  therefore  as  the  fituation  and  circumftances 
of  parents  will  permit,  they  mould  always  be 
guided  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  for  their 
children,  by  the  turn  and  wifh  they  may  have; 
for  nature  is  almoft  always  right,  and  we  can- 
not thwart  her  without  injuring  the  youth. 

Since  I  have  grown  up,  I  have  often  recollect- 
ed with  admiration,  that,  when  a  boy,  live  or 
fix  of  us  would  get  together,  and  play  at  parfons 
oxfthooLmafterS)  or  any  thing  elfe  as  it  might  hap- 
pen to  be  the  humour;  and  what  is  remarkable 
H  h  is, 
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is,  that  theparfonor  fchool  matter  was  fureto  ht 
the  clevereft  boy,  and  the  bed  fpeakeror  fcho- 
lar,  always  judicioufly  and  fpontaneoufly  fe- 
lected  by  the  common  confent  of  the  reft,  and 
the  clerk  in  general  the  ftupideft  fellow.  In- 
deed, in  every  other  profeflion,  art,  or  trade, 
which  became  the  fubjedts  of  our  imitation, 
and  amufement,  the  choice  of  the  actors  was 
equally  judicious  ;  and,  in  almoft  every  fchool, 
you  will  find  a  juvenile  carpenter,  trunk-ma- 
ker, gardener,  fmith,  painter,  &c.  difplaying 
their  early  turn,  and  employed  by  their  fchool- 
fellovvs  to  do  their  jobs,  as  regularly  as  you  would 
employ  one  of  the  trade  at  home.  So  much 
better  and  difcerning  in  tnefe  refpects  is  the 
unbiaiTed  native  judgment  of  boys,  than  the  pre- 
judiced, blind,  and  partial  opinions  of  fond  and 
indulgent  parents. 

There  hardly  ever  yet  was  a  boy  at  fchool, 
but  his  cotemporaries  there  could  pretty  early 
foretel  what  he  would  turn  out  in  life,  and 
what  occupation  would  bed  fuit  his  talents  and 
inclination.  Before  they  determine  to  what 
trade  or  prqfeflion  their  fons  fhould  attach  them- 
felves,  it  would  not  be  a  ufelefs  idea  for  parents 
toconfult  the  masters,  and  to  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  general  opinion  of  their  fchool-fellows  on 
that  head,  and  be  guided  in  a  great  meafure,  by 

their's 
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tneir's  and  the  matter's.  I  really  think  it  would 
bftner  prove  right  in  the  end,  than  the  parents' 
own  choice;  for  boys  at  fchool  will  always  be 
giving  fome  early  proofs  of  their  particular  bent 
or  talent,  and  their  play-fellows,  before  whom 
they  acl  without  reftraint,  and  to  whom  they 
more  openly  and  confidentially  difcover  them- 
felves  and  their  rifing  views,  are  the  belt  judges 
of  them  and  their  abilities,  as  well  as  of  their 
particular  inclinations  and  wifhes. 

It  certainly  is  very  proper,  that  parents 
fhould,  from  time  to  time,  inquire  of  the  maf- 
ter  what  their  childrens'  particular  bent  appears 
to  be,  and  what  their  capacities,  that  they  may  be 
guided  by  them  in  what  the  child  is  to  be  taught, 
and  what  he  is  to  be  brought  up  to  ;  and,  as 
far  as  their  circumftances  will  allow,  the  pupil's 
/  own  choice  mould  be  complied  with. 

Dr.  Huarte,  a  learned  Spaniard,  in  an  ex- 
cellent book  he  publifhed  on  the  fubjecl:  of 
Education,  recommended,  that  in  all  well-re- 
gulated focieties,  there  fhould  be  proper  officers 
to  try  the  capacities,  and  examine  the  inclina- 
tions of  children,  before  they  were  tied  to  the 
ftudies  of  literature,  or  to  any  other  employment : 
for  natural  inclinations,  aflifted  by  proper  rules 
and  induflry,  would  fupply  the  nation  with 
men  eminently  fkilful  in  their  refpedive  cal- 
lings ;  but,  for  want  of  fuch  public  examina- 

H  h  2  t^ons, 
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tions,  fchool -matters  and  tutors  might,  if  they 
acted  confcientioufly,  in  a  great  meafure  make 
up  this  deficiency,  as  the  Jefuits  ufed  to  do  very 
carefully  in  their  fchools,  by  obferving  their 
pupils'  inclinations  and  capacities  :  for  though 
they  cannot  precifely  tell  for  what  calling  a  dull 
boy  may  be  proper,  yet  we  may  fairly  venture 
to  alTert,  that  nature  never  intended  a  block- 
head to  improve  the  arts  and  fciences  :  but, 
for  want  of  fuch  early  inquiries,  we  find  among 
mechanics  men  of  fuch  excellent  parts,  that 
had  they  been  properly  culti»vated,-would  have 
made  them  eminent  fcholars  ;  fo  we  may  alfofee 
many  graduates  and  matters  of  arts,  who  make 
but  a  wretched  figure  in  the  learned  world, 
though,  in  all  probability  they  would  have  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  had  they  entered  into  the 
army  or  navy.  Inttead  of  this  (fays  the  fame 
author)  our  fchools  never  trouble  themfelves 
with  fuch  difquifitions,  but,  like  Noah's  ark,  re- 
ceive all  kinds,  clean  and  unclean. 

As  the  pupil  advances  in  his  ttudies,  the  pa- 
rents  fhould  be  very  particular  in  feeing  that  his 
religious  and  moral  inttruction  are  alfo  attended 
to  by  the  matter  and  his  teachers;  and  when 
there  appears  to  be  any  want  of  attention  and 
refpect  to  his  inftruciors,  or.  any  complaints 
madeagaintt  him  for  infubordinationand  difobe*- 
dience,   I  think  the  belt  and  moft  effectual  cure 

for 
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for  it  would  be,  to  make  him  flay  at  fchool  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  degree  of 
his  fault,  after  his  fchool-fellows  are  gone  home 
for  the  holidays— r-once  or  twice  repeated,  he 
would  behave  well  afterwards  ;  nor' mould  the 
parents'  falfe  or  ill-timed'tendernefs  abate  him 
a  day  of  the  appointed  time  ;  and,  in  this  bufi- 
nefs,  both  matter  and  parent  mould  go  hand  in 
hand. 

When  their  children  are  at  home  for  the  ho- 
lidays, parents  mould  exhort  and  advife  them 
to  be  obedient  and  fubmiilive  to  their  teachers, 
attentive  to  their  inftruclions,  and  careful  to 
pleafe  them  ;Tiot  to  take  notice  of  or  ridicule 
their  little  defecls,  and,  above  all,  never  to  fay 
any  thing  to  their  hurt  or  dlfad  vantage  :  nor 
mould  parents  lifren  to  any  fuch  converfation, 
but  immediately  put  a  Hop  to  and  difcourage 
it. 

In  fhort,  if  parents  would  have  their  chil- 
dren well  educated,  tenderly  treated,  and  done 
juftice  to  at  fchools,  they  mult  early  do  their 
part,  by  preparing,  or  caufing  them  to  be  right- 
ly prepared  for  it,  and  by  always  inculcating 
upon  them  reverence,  refpecl,  and  fubmiflion  to 
their  teachers,  and  totally  difcouraging  every 
thing  in  them  that  has  a  tendency  .to  promote 
ridicule,  difrefpedt,  or  infubordination. 

Till  that  is  done  fchools  will  never  be  rightly 
or  advantageoufly  conducted,  except  the  prin- 

H  h  3  cipal 
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cipakhas-  more  fpirit,  independence,  and  au- 
thority, than  is  in  mod  academies  permitted  to 
iall  to  their  lot. 

The  duties  of  the  mailer  and  his  aiTiftants 
are  already  fevere  enough,  without  making 
them  ftill  more  fo  by  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
parents,  or  the  almoft  countenanced  difrefpect 
and  difobedience  of  their  children,  who  might 
be  taught  and  compelled  by  their  parents  to  ad 
a  different  part,  did  they  begin  early  enough 
with  them,  and  before  the  evil  has  got  to  too 
great  a,  height  to  remedy  it,  or  even  to  ward  it 
off  from  themfelves. 

While  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  fevere  duties  of 
fchool-mafters,  I  beg  leave  to  intimate  to  pa- 
rents in  general/ that  the  difadvantages  they  la- 
bour under  are  fo  great,  as  to  have  induced 
fome  of  the  moft  refpectable-of  them,  to  form 
themfdves  intoafociety,  termed  the  (< Society 
of  School-masters,'*  for  the  purpofe  of 
raifinga  fqnd  to  provide  for  their  fuperannuated 
brethren,  whom  age,  infirmity,  or  misfortune, 
may  render  incapable  of  purfuing  their  occupa- 
tion, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  deceafed  fchool-maftcrs. 

For  further  particulars  of  it,  I  muft  refer  the 
reader  to  their  printed  Addrefs  to  the  Public, 
which,  I  believe,  may  be  had  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand ;  or  of  Mr. 
Kei>ly,    the   Secretary,    at   the   Academy    in 
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Finfbury  Square,  to  whom   all  Letters  arc  ad- 
dreffed  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  mention,  that  they 
folicit  fubferiptions  from  the  public  as  well  as 
from  their  own  body;  and  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  parents  who  can  afford  it,  and  pupils  who 
have  been  fuccefsful  in  life,  by  means  of  a 
good  education,  ought  to  give  their  mite  to- 
wards fuch  a  laudable  purpofe ;  I  am  well 
convinced,  that  upon  perufal  of  their  affecting 
appeal  to  the  public,  many  liberal-minded  per- 
fons  will  be  induced  to  encourage  and  recom- 
mend it. 

It  is  proper  for  me  here  to  obferve,  that  I 
am  neither  a  fchool- mailer,  nor  a  member  of 
the  fociety,  nor  in  any  the  lead  degree  intereft- 
ed  in  or  connected  with  it ;  but,  as  a  private 
teacher,  I  confider  it  as  a  necelTary  and  laudable 
inftitution,  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  pa- 
rents and  pupils  alfo,  when  they  have  it  in  their 
power.  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  bed  mode  and 
opportunity  they  can  have  of  mewing  their  gra- 
titude, for  the  frequently  much  under-paid  ex- 
ertions of  their  confeientious  matters. 

Some  plan  of  mutual  relief,  by  railing  a  fund 
among  themfelves,  and  foliciting  public  fub- 
feriptions, as  well  as  from  their  grown-up  pu- 
pils (I  mean  after  they  are  fucccfsfully  fettled  in 
life)  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  affiftants 
H  h  4  in 
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in  fchools,  who  probably  Hand  as  much  in  need 
of  fuch  an  inftitution  as  their  Principals; 
and  I  would  ferioufly  recommend  them  to  call 
a  meeting  on  the  fubjecT:,  and  take  it  into  con- 
fideration. 

The  master's  firft  duty  with  regard  to  his 
pupils,  is  to  confider  himfelf  in  the  parent's 
place  in  every  refpecl,  and  not  only  to  inftruct 
them  in  the  ufual  branches  offchool  learning, 
but  in  religion  and  morality  likewife,  forming 
their  manners  and  taking  care  of  their  health  as 
if  they  were  his  own  children.  He  is  not  to 
give  them  any  prejudices  againfl  particular 
modes  or"  forms  of  worlhip :  as  the  pupils 
grow  up,  he  is  not  only  to  teach  them  confei- 
entioufly,but  to  do  it  with  good-temper,  patience, 
and  kindnefs  ;  and  not  to  undertake  more  than 
he  can  do  juftice  to,  either  by  himfelf  or  his 
itfliftants ;  in  the  choice  of  whom  he  ought  to. 
be  very  particular  as  to  abilities  and  charac- 
ter. 

The  head  of  an  academy  ought  himfelf  to  be 
well  verfed  in  thofe  branches  which  he  under- 
takes to  teach,  and  facilitate  the  ftudies  of  his 
pupils  and  the  duties  of  his  affiitants,  by  judi- 
cious arrangements  of  the  bufinefs. 

A  matter  ought  to  fludy  every  pupil's  difpo- 
fuion,  and  raife  his  attention,  and  excite  his  ex- 
ertions by  thofe   motives  which   he   perceives 

to 
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to  operate  the  ftrongeft  with  him.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  childrens'  paflions,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
older  people,  are  excited  by  different  methods 
and  motives  ;  and  whilft  a  mailer  continues  ig- 
norant of  thofe  particular  motives  by  which 
every  fcholar  is  to  be  worked  upon,  he  muff 
very  often  be  at  a  lofs,  let  his  general  method 
be  ever  fo  good. 

It  is  alfo  his  duty  to  examine  well  their  capa- 
cities and  turn  of  mind,  and  to  fuit  their  fludies 
to  their  abilities,  and  the  inclination  which 
they  fhew  towards  any  particular  occupation  or 
profeflion,  provided  it  be  agreeable  to  their  pa- 
rents' views,  and  confident  with  their  cir- 
cumftances;  and  even  where  parents  judge 
wrong,  it  is  his  duty  to  fet  them  right,  as  far 
as  a  modeft  opinion  and  recommendation  can 
go — nor  ought  he  to  difguife  the  truth  with  re- 
fpect  to  their  children's  real  abilities,  diligence, 
or  difpofition,  by  any  unneceffary  flattery,  or 
fear  of  offending  either  parent  or  child. 

It  is  his  duty  not  to  put  obftacles  in  the  way 
of  children's  improvement,  by  any  ill-timed 
harfhnefs  or  feveritv,  or  by  obliging  them  to 
learn  what  they  are  not  equal  to,  and  nature  never 
intended  them  to  be  taught :  it  is  of  no  ufe  to 
attempt  to  make  the  child  get  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, or  50  lines  of  an  author  by  heart,  where 
he  has  neither  memory  nor  inclination  on  his 
fide,  to  affift  him  in  the  talk.     The  fame  rule 

applies 
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applies  to  other  branches.  I  believe  many  boys 
are  feverely  punifhed  for  not  doing  impoflibilir 
ties  ;  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the'  mailers  of 
the  prefent  enlightened  day,  will  now  com- 
pletely lay  afide  the  pedantry  of  the  middle  of 
this  century  even,  when  Lilly  himfelf  was  al- 
moftout  of  date,  though  all  the  Hydras  of  youth 
\vere  not  then  deitroycd. 

When  bad  principles,  long  indulged,  are 
grown  into  habits,  and  a  matter  has  in  vain, 
for  a  long  time  attempted  to  weed  them  out 
with  his  hand,  there  may  be  occafion  for  the 
fpade  or  pick-axe  to  root  them  up  at  once  ;  but 
that  being  once  done,  fuch  violent  remedies 
ihould  never  be  ufed  again  ;  for,  correction,  like 
phytic, where  it  does  not  operate,  generally  does 
harm.  Few,  J  believe,  have  been  flogged  into 
virtue  and  learning  ;  but  many,  from  my  know- 
ledge, have  been  whipped  and  frightened  from 
them.  It  is  the  mailer's  duty  to  excite  by  emu- 
lation an.d  reward's,  and  not  by  terror. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  children  are  not  to  be 
governed  without  the  difcipline  of  the  rod,  and 
the  feveriry  of  reprimands,  I  am  fure  he. only 
thinh  Joi  and  has  never  tried  the  experiment. 
Pedants  fo  often  join  together  the  idea  of  a  rod 
and  took,  that  I  have  always  conceived  that  to 
be  the  caufe  of  their  bad  fuccefs  in  teaching. 

Finally,  it  is  the  mailer's  duty  to  implant 
early  in  his  pupils'  minds  a  great  reverence  for 

their 
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their  parents,  and  a  love  of  their  country,  teach- 
ing them  to  be  affectionate  and  kind  to  th 
friends  or  relations,  juft  and  benevolent  to  all 
mankind,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  are  poor  and 
difrrefled. 

ExracJ  from  Cardinal  Woolsey's  Infiruc- 
tions  to  the  Majiers  of  his  endowed  School  at 
Jpfwich, 

u  In  the  firft  place,  I  think  proper  to  put  you 
u  on  your  guard,  that  tender]  youth  are  neither 
<c  to  fuffer  fevere  whippings,  nor  four-looking 
f\  threats,  nor  any  kind  of  tyranny  ;  for,  by  fuch 
"  treatment,  thejfo?  of  genius  is  either  extinguifh- 
?'  edy  or,  in  a  great  meafure,  damped. 

<c  Sometimes  the  mind  is  be  relaxed,  and  la- 
€t  bour  to  be  mixed  with  diver  (ions  ;  but  fuch 
"  diverfions  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  and  a 
■(  man  of  letters.  Pleafure  is  to  mingle  even 
cf  with  Jftudyitfelf,  that  the  boy  may  think  learn- 
"  ing  rather  an  amufement  than  a  toil  :  parti- 
t*  cular  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  genius 
cc  of  a  boy  by  over-ftretching  it,  nor  to  fatigue 
"  him  by  too  long  leflbns.  Both  extremes  are 
"  hurtful. 

<(  Befides,  you  are  to  take  care,  in  fchool, 
f*  that  your  pupils  fpeak  as  correctly  as  poflible; 
"  you  are  to  applaud  the  excellent,  and  to  mend 
(t  the  incorrect." 

As 
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As  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  the  re- 
form in  academies,  with  refpecl  to  the  pupils* 
behaviour  to  the  affiftants,  ought  to  originate 
with  the  parents  ;  and  as  I  have  proved  that  it 
is  both  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  and  a  ma- 
nifeft  advantage  to  their  children  too,  L  fhali 
next  lliew  how  far  the  masters  have  it  in  their 
power  to  follow  it  up/and  even  enforce  it  ri- 
gidly, though  the  parents  may  have  neglected 
to  do  their  pacts — and  alfo  how  it  will  tend  to 
eafe  and  facilitate  the  afliftants'-  duty. 

The  firft  duty  of  the  mafter  of  an  academy, 
upon  his  receiving  a  pupil  into  his  houfe,  is  to 
explain  co*hrm  the  regulations  of  the  fchool,  and 
to  inform  him,  that  the  greater!:  deference  and 
refpecl  is  expected  from  him,  in  particular  to 
the  affiftants,  as  well  as  obedience  and  fubordi- 
natiorv  in  general  to  the  laws  of  the  academy; 
that  this  is  confidered  as  the  firft  ftep  towards 
becoming  a  fcholar,  and  reaping  the  advantage 
his  parents  had  in  view  by  fending  him  there  ;  ■ 
and  that  any  deviation  from  that  line' of  con- 
duct will  be  ferioufly  noticed,  if  not  immedi- 
ately punimed.  And  the  mafter  ought  to  keep 
his  promife  moft  flriclly  and  decidedly,  if  he 
fhould  lofe  the  pupil. 

This  is. the  firft  duty  a  mafter  owes  to  himfelf 
and  his  affiftants,  or  reprefentatives  ;  it  is  the 
grand  hinge  upon  which  education  isto  move, 
and,  without  it,  all  will  be  jarring  difcord,  con- 

fufion, 
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fufion  and  perplexity,  with  neglect  of  bufincfs, 
and  indifference  to  the  children's  improvement. 

The  matter's  next  duty  is  fo  to  arrange  his 
pupils'  ftudies,  that  they  may  be  fairly  divided 
among  the  afliftants,  and  no  more  put  upon  one 
than  another :  nor  ought  he  to  undertake  a  great- 
er number  of  pupils  than  he  means  to  do  perfect 
juftice  to,  by  keeping  a  proportionable  nun. 
of  teachers  to  inffrucl  them.  It  appears  to  me 
that  30  pupils  require  two  affittants,  and  an  ad- 
ditional one  for  every  20  beyond  that  number. 

I  have  observed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
that  matters  mould  be  very  careful  in  felecang 
well  qualified  affittants,  and  of  good  characters  : 
which  having  done,  they  can  have  no  hefita- 
tion  to  entruft  them  with  the  power  of  jmoderate 
punifhment ;  for  indeed  the  giving  them  that 
authority  is  the  only  way  to  render  the  exercife 
of  it  unnecefTary  :  and,  in  every  exertion  of  that 
authority,  the  matter  ought  to  fupport  the 
teacher. 

It  is  alfo  the  matter's  duty  to  reprcfent  to  the 
parents,  from  time  to  time,  the  neceOlty  of  their 
difcouraging  every  thing  in  their  children's  con- 
duel,  that  tends  to  defeat  the  purpofes  of  fub- 
ordination  and  good  order ;  and  to  aid  and  attifl: 
him  by  their  commands,  exhortation,  and  advice; 
and  even  by  parental  difpleafure  and  punifh- 
ment,  where  thefe  fail  of  their  erlecl:. 

The 
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The  head  of  an  academy  mould  never  find 
fault  with,  or  cenfure  his  afliftants  before  the 
pupils,  if  they  deferve  it ;  that  ought  to  be  done 
in  private  ;  for  the  contrary  conduct  will  infal- 
libly lefTen,  and  by  degrees^  ruin  their  autho- 
rity. 

The  mafter  having  once  allotted  to  his-afM- 
ants  their  feveral  pupils  or  clafles,  and  point- 
ed out  to  them  what  they  are  to  be  taught, 
mould  never  publicly  interfere  with  them  in 
their  mode  of  teaching,  whatever  he  may  do  inr 
private;  nor  mould  he  be  continually  changing 
his  method  or  altering  his  plans ;  but  do  every 
thing  in  his  power,  by  judicious  arrangement?, 
and  confident  perfeverance  in  them,  to  faci- 
litate the!bufinefs  to  his  teachers,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, not  to  divide  their  attention  too  much  at 
once,  by  multiplying  the  objects  of  the  pupils' 
ftudies. 

The  mafter's  next  duty  is  to  give  theafliftants 
every  reafonabie  indulgence,  and  not  to  make  a 
practice  of  obliging  them  to  turn  out  of  bed  and 
teach  at  6  m  the  morning  without  a  fire,  while 
he  lies  fnug  in  his  bed  till  8  or  9  o'clock,  as  I 
have  feen  it  frequently  done — nay,  fome  carry  it 
fo  far  as  to  oblige  their  teachers  to  begin  at  7  in 
the  morning,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  by  candle- 
light, as  if  there  were  not  hours  enough  in  the 
day-time  for  intruding  youth. 

This 
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This  practice  is  injurious  to  the  pupils,  and 
hiakes  a  teacher  a  downright  Have  •  it  is  high 
time  toabolifh  fuch  an  unreafonable  and  abfurd 
cuftom,  which  neither  forwards  the  children  a 
whit  the  more  nor  benefits  their  health.  In 
fummer  it  is  very  well  to  rife  and  begin  at  7 
o'clock,  and  breakfaft  at  8;  fooner  is  quite,  need- 
lefs. 

The  only  advantage  mailers  derive  from  this 
practice  is,  that  they  are  thought  to  be  diligent 
while  it  is  their  poor  aififlants  who  have  all  the 
extra  inconvenience,  without  a  particle  of  the 
profit. 

Some  matters  will  alfo  take  it  into  their 
heads  occafionally  to  be  very  diligent,  after  ma- 
king an  excurfion  from  home  of  3  or  4  days,  and 
keep  both  pupils  and  affiilants  an  hour  or  two 
after  their  regular  time,  who  are  thus  to  do  pe- 
nance for  their  principal's  having  made  a  holi- 
day or  two.  I  have  actually  witnefTed  this  un- 
reafonable trick  in  a  mailer — the  period  of 
fchool  hours  ought  to  be  held  facrcd  to  teachers, 
whatever  the  principal  may  chufe  to  do  for  his 
own  pleafure  or  fatisfaclion. 

Another  circumflance  that  difgufls  good 
teachers  from  going  into  academies,  is  that  fla- 
vifh  and  really  unneceffary  attendance  upon  the 
pupils  in  their  hours  of  play,  which  is  expected 
of  them  ;  the  prefent  apparent  neceflity  of  which 
arifes  from  that  great  fourceof  all  evil  in  fchools, 

want 
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want  of  proper  refpecl  and  fubordinafion  being 
ftrictly  enforced  andkept  up  by  the  mafter,forfear 
of  Ioofing  a  fcholar  or  two,  and  that  he  may  have 
the  character  of  being  gentle  and  good  natured, 
which  in  my  opinion  it  is  very  far  from  turning 
out  in  the  end  to  be ;  for  let  a  laxity  of  difcipline 
be  once  fuffered  to  get  a-head,  early  punifhment 
would  have  been  mercy,  compared  to  the  mea- 
fures  he  is  at  la  ft,  perhaps,  obliged  to  refort  to, 
and  without  anfwering  the  purpofe.  It  is  then 
he  finds,  perhaps  too  late,  that  he  has  lacrificed 
his  independence  and  authority  to  a  miftaken 
idea,  and  his  fchool  dwindles  away  without  hope 
of  retrieving  it. 

The  only  way  for  mailers  to  eafe  their  aflift- 
ants  in  this  refpecT  is,  to  render  it  unneceffary, 
by  punifhing  the  offenders  with  well-timed  fe- 
verity,  and  confidering  it  more  his  own  part  of 
the  duty  ;  appointing  the  fenior  boys  in  turn,  to 
act  as  monitors  over  the  reft,  as  it  is  the  practice 
in  all  great  public  fchools. 

The  attendance  of  all  the  teachers  on-  Sundays 
is  alfo  confidered  a$  a  great  hardfhip  5  and  it 
fhould  be  fo  regulated  as  to  leave  one  of  them  at 
liberty  in  turn. 

.  The  attending  them  to  their  bed-chambers  at 
night,  might  alfo  very  well  be  difpenfed  with,  as 
it  is  more  the  footman's  duty  than  the  teacher's. 

The  fitting  with  them  in  the  fchool  throughout 
the  long  winters  evenings,  \s  a  very  tedious  tafk, 

and 
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ahd  ought  to  be  alleviated  as  much  as  poflible, 
by  the  matter's  being  there  among  them  when- 
ever he  can,  and  efpccially  at  fupper  and  prayer- 
time,  which  latter  duty  ihould  never  be  neglect-^ 
ed  ;  but  be  made  a  folemn,  facred  cuftom  in 
every  feminary  for  youth  :  they  mould  begin  and 
end  the  day  with  prayer. 

In  fome  fchools  the  afliftants  are  obliged  to  at- 
tend while  the  dancing-mafter  is  teaching,  which 
is  confidered  as  quite  foreign  to  their  duty,  as 
indeed  it  is ;  -either  the  mafter  or  miftrefs  mould 
be  there  themfelves,  as  I  have  feen  it  fome  times 
done. 

In  fome  fchoolsj  it  is  a  practice  to  make  the 
teachers  breakfaft  with  the  boys  on  milk  and  wa- 
ter to  their  bread  and  butter,  in  (lead  of  tea.  If 
the  .mailer  wifhes  his  afliftants  to  be  refpefted  by 
the  pupils,  he  mould  always  have  them  at  his 
own  breakfaft  table,and  make  a  point  of  helping 
them  firft  at  dinner  ;  inftead  of  which,  they  are 
oftener  obliged  to  wait  till  their  pupils  are  fer- 
ved. 

The  walking  out  with  them  is  alfo  a  very  trou- 
blefome  duty  to  the  teachers,  and  ought  to  be  al- 
leviated as  far  as  poflible,  by  the  mafter  fre- 
quently accompanying  them,  or  at  leaft  never 
obliging  more  than  one  at  a  time  in  turn,  to  go 
with  them. 

Many  of  thefe  duties  cannot  be  altogether  dif- 
I  i  penfed 
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penfed  with,  but  they  may  be  greatly  eafed,  and 
ought  to  be  fa. 

The  frequent  difmiffion  of  afMants  at  the  ho~ 
lidays,  and  only  paying  them  up  to  that  date,  is 
alfo  confidered  to  be  an  unfair  advantage  taken 
of  them  by  the  meaner  clafs  of  matters  of  acade- 
mies ;  for  they  argue  very  properly*  that  though 
the  piipilsare  abfent  two  months  or  moreiiithc 
year,  yet  their  parents  pay  the  full  and  utmoft 
fum  agreed  upon  without  any  deduction- — and 
that  as  the  matters  have  that  advantage  from  all 
their  pupils,  they  ought  not  to  deny  the  teachers 
their  board  and  lodging  in  the  holidays,  if  they 
retain  them  ;  and  if  they  difmifs  them  they  ought 
to  pay  the  month's  wages,  and  make  an  allow- 
ance for  their  board  and  lodging  too  during  that 
time ;  becaufe  they  cannot  get  into  employment 
again  till  after  the  vacation.  It  is  true,  that 
when  fervants  arc  difmifled,  they  have  only  a 
month's  warning  or  a  month's  wages  ;  fcut  their 
cafe  is  perfectly  different,  for  they  can  immediate^ 
/y  be  engaged  in  another  plaee,  but  teachers  mu-ft 
wait  the  end  of  the  vacation,  and  matters  never 
give  them  a  month's  warning  before  the  holidays, 
for  fear  of  being  inconvenienced  by  a  change, 
in  cafe  they  fliould  take  umbrage  and  leave  the 
fchool  immediately.  I  think  it  is  but  reafonable 
that  both  the  before  -  mentioned  allowances 
fhould  be  made. 

The 
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The  amount  of  falary  to  teachers,  fhould,  I 
think,  be  proportioned  to  the  terms  upon  which 
the  boarders  are  received  ;  for  it  is  hard  that 
where  one  pupil  only,  pays  the  matter  60  guineas 
for  board,  lodging,  and  education,  befides  other 
little  profits  derived  from  him,  the  aflittant 
iliould  only  receive  25I.  or  30I.  with  perhaps  in- 
different board,  bad  fmall  beer,  and  lodged  in  a 
room  with  three  or  four  or  more  boys  ;  but 
/certainly  the  falaries  fhould  alfo  in  fome  meafure 
be  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  the  teacher. 

Moft  matters  make  a  charge  in  their  Chrift- 
rnas  bills  for  ufhers  and  fervants,  under  pretence 
that  it  is  a  perquifite  or  douceur  regularly  divid- 
ed among  them,  as  a  general  prefent  from  the 
pupils;  and  the  reafon  affigned  by  matters  for 
this  is,  that  were  it  to  be  given  perfonally  by 
the  children,  it  would  induce  more  or  lefs  impro- 
per partiality  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  accord- 
ing to  the  fum  given  by  each. 

There  is  reafon  to  think  that  fome  matters 
put  all  this  money  in  their  pockets,  and  this  cir- 
cumftance  has  always  been  viewed  w  ith  a  fufpi- 
cious,  jealous  eye,  by  afliftants  in  general;  I 
think  it  would  be  much  to  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
fettion,  to  clear  it  up,  by  putting  the  matter 
upon  fome  certain  footing,  fo  as  to  do  away  all 
doubt  and  queftion  about  it. 

Probably,  if  they  were  to  divide  all  the  en- 
trance-money among  their  teachers,  as  it  is  now 
I  i  2  prac- 
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praclifed  at  a  mod  refpectable  academy  in  Finf- 
hury-Square  in  lieu  of  that  charge  on  the  parents 
and  retaining  it  for  themfelves,  it  would  do  away 
all  the  evil. 

Matters  generally  wifh  to  (hew  their  fchools, 
or  rather  the  number  of  their  pupils,  to  the  bell 
advantage  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  live, 
both  at  church  and  in  their  holiday  afternoon 
promenades. —  It  is  upon  thefe  occafions  that 
their  good  and  genteel  behaviour  iswifhedto  be 
noticed ;  but  how  can  that  be  expected,  when 
they  are  fent  out  with  a  teacher,  of  whom,  fb  far 
from  Handing  in  awe,  they  make  a  jeft  or  play 
their  tricks  upon  him;  and  in  their  conduit, 
have  the  appearance  rather  of  a  parcel  of  rude, 
ignorant,  and  noify  parifh  boys,  or  a  troop  of 
bears  broke  loofe  from  their  Savoyard  keepers, 
than  young  gentlemen  of  genteel  manners,  edu- 
cating under  teachers,  to  whom  they  owe  every 
deference  and  refpect,  and  oughc  to  be  under  the 
greater]:  fnbordination  to.  I  have  feen  fome  badly 
managed  fchools  of  that  defcription,.ditturb  a 
place  of  worfhip  by  their  noife  and  indecent  be- 
haviour, or  infult  every  perfon  the^  have  met 
with  in  their  walks. 

All  this  happens  becaufe  the  teacher  has  not 
fumcient  authority  given  him,  whatever  the 
matter  may  promife  to  the  contrary,  and  becaufe 
he  does  notpunifh  when  the  teacher  juftly  com- 
plains, 

Another 
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Another  matter  that  fhould  be  attended  to  by 
jthe  matter,  is  to  enforce  proper  refpedt  from  his 
fervants  to  the  afliftants  ; — for  that  is  a  point  in 
which  the  fervants  in  academies  are  fo  notorioufly 
.deficient,  that  I  have  been  attonifhed  to  fee  the 
infolence  of  their  conduct,  and  have  naturally 
been  led  to  wonder,  at  the  fame  time,  how  maf- 
ters  could  expect  their  pupils  to  refpeet  the 
teachers,  and  profit  by  their  inftru&ions,  when  a 
poor  ignorant  illiterate  clown  of  a  footman,  or  a 
drab  of  a  Jdtchen-wench,  have  been  permitted 
with  impunity,  to  affront  them  before  their  pu- 
pils, and  lefTen  them  in  their  eyes.  I  have  known 
very  refpedable  afliftants  obliged  to  leave  their 
fltuations,  becaufe  they  could  not  get  redrefs  for 
ihe  infults  of  ignorant  fervants. 

A  clerk,  porter,  or  journeyman  in  any  trade 
whatever,  is  far  more  refpectably  treated  by  both 
matters"  and  fervants,  than  the  fubordinate  in- 
ftru&ors  of  youth  are  ;  and  whofe  fault  is  it,  but 
the  principal's?  No  other  perfon's,  I  am  fure. 
It  may  be  faid  his  teachers  do  not  behave  well, 
and  bring  it  upon  themfelves,  by  making  too  fa- 
miliar with  them  at  fir  ft,  and  thenrefenting  the 
return  of  that  familiarity,  when  the  fervants  arc 
difpofed  to  be  affronted  or  to  fhew  their  airs. — 
Why  then,  let  the  matter  difcharge  that  teacher, 
and  admoniih  the  next  not  to  make  free  with 
jthe  fervants  ;  and,  if  the  fervant  takes  any  im- 
proper 
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proper  liberties  with  the  afliftants,  let  him  or 
her  be  difcharged  for  others,  that,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  refpect  with  which  he  wifhes  his 
affiftants  to  be  treated,  were  it  only  for  the  boys' 
fakes,  will  have  fenfe  enough  to  conform  to 
their  mailer's  views. 

I  am  putting  it  merely  upon  the  footing  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  pupils  ;  for  how  can  any  matter 
of  an  academy  expect  his  teachers  to  eafe  his  lar 
bours,  or  be  of  real  fervice  to  his  fcholars,  if  he 
does  not  pay  them  marked  refpect  hjmfelf,  and 
enforce  it  in  his  fervants. 

I  believe  no  thinking  perfon,  who  knows 
what  the  general  practice  in  academies  is,  can 
deny  that  there  is  not  fomething  very  much 
amifs  at  prefent  in  the  relative  fituation  of  pa- 
rents, matters  and  allittants,  and  that  it  ttands 
much  in  need  of  a  compleat  reformation.  I  lhall 
be  extremely  glad  for  the  fake  of  all  parties,  if 
any  hints  that  I  have  fuggetted  here,  or  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  can  at  all  tend  fo  far  to 
convince  parents  and  matters  of  it,  as  to  induce 
them  to  fet  about  an  immediate  alteration  in 
their  fyttem. 

There  are  fome  academies  where  the  matters, 
acting  with  proper  fpirit  and  independence,  en- 
force that  due  fubordination  and  fubmittion  both 
to  themfelves  and  their  affittants,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  right  education,  and  I  mould 
heartily  wifh  to  fee  it  more  generally  practifed  ; 

than 
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then  would  the  teachers'  duties  be  eafy,  if  not: 
pleafant,  and  much  facilitated,  if  not  perfectly 
made  fmooth — compleat  perfection  cannot  be 
expected  in  any  thing,  but  we  fhpuld  endeavour 
to  approach  as  near  to  it  as  poftible—  and  that 
is  our  duly,  our  interejf,  and  our  wifdom. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  I  went  oujt  ofcuri- 
ofity  to  the  Cannon  Coffee -ho  nfey  Portland-Road, 
in  confequence  of  an  advertifementin  one  of  the 
morning  papers  of  the  15th  (figned  J.  G.)  for  a 
gentleman  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  a. (lift 
in  writing  and  accounts,  at  an  academy  a  few 
miles  from  Town.  After  waiting  fome  time,  J 
was  introduced  to  the  Advertifer,  who  in  the 
prefence  of  a  clergyman  with  him,  informed  me 
that  the  falary  was  25I.  a  year,  out  of  which  the 
gentleman  was  to  find  warning,  and  to  board  and 
lodge  himielf  'during  the  twp  holiday  months, 
as  he  (the  mailer)  made  it  a  rule  not  to  keep  his 
teachers  in  the  holidays — cbferve  that  matters 
have  no  deduction  made  by  their  pupils  friends 
for  the  .vacation  months,  and  are  evenpaidextra 
if  they  remain  at  fchool. 

Now  let  us  fuppofe  2s  a  week  for  warning; 
that  amounts  to  5I.  4s.  and  one  guinea  a  week 
for  board  and  lodging,  during  the  two  holu 
day  months,  which  are  generally  fpun  out  to  ten 
weeks  ;  that  will  make  15I.  14s  per  ann*  and  be- 
ing deducted  from  25I.  will  leave  9I.  6s.  for  the 
gentleman  to  keep  his  pocket,  and  to  buy  clothes, 

linen,  hats,  fhocs,  and  other  neccflaries  ! 

I  (hall 
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I  fhail  forbear  to  make  any  comment  upori 
this  fact,  which  came  within  my  own  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  hope  both  parents  and  matters  will 
give  it  a  ferious  thought ;  and  that  fomething 
will  be  done  to  render  their  fituations  in  fchools 
more  advantageous  to  the  afMants,  by  which 
means  youth  will  be  better  taught,  and  more 
refpectable  men  induced  to  enter  into  the  employ- 
ment. I  mud  fay  that  I  think  the  remedy  can 
only  be  applied  by  parents,  and  it  muft  be  done 
by  an  increafe  of  pay  to  the  mafters,  who  will 
then  be  without  excufe  for  under-paying  their 
teachers.  —  I  allude  to  all  annual  fums  paid  for 
the  board  and  education  of  youth,  under  50I.  a 
year,  which  fum  I  conceive  ought  to  enable  maf- 
ters to  give  their  afMants  from  60I.  to  40I.  each: 
according  to  their  abilities  ;  but  to  expect  an  af- 
fiftant  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  befides  other 
branches,  for  25 1.  a  year,  is  taking  an  undue  ad- 
vantage of  diftrefs  and  the  times. 


r      I     N      l     Si 
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AFTER  I  had  finifhed  that  branch  of  this 
work,  which  relates  to  the  fele&ion  of  proper 
books  for  the  three  ftages  of  juvenile  progrefs 
in  the  Englifh  language,  fome  very  ufeful  works, 
published  by  R.  Phillips,  of  St.  Paul's 
Church- Yard,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  Ju- 
venile Library,  by  Mr.  Tab  art,  in  New 
Bond-Street,  have  very  forcibly  attracted  my 
attention  ;  and  I  fhould  feel  myfelf  wanting  in 
my  duty  to  parents  and  teachers  to  omit  re- 
commending them  in  the  ftrongeft  manner. 

At  the  Juvenile  Library  a  catalogue  may  be 
had  (price  is.  or, gratis,  to  thofe  who  purchafe 
to  the  amount  of  5s.)  of  the  beft  modern  publi- 
cations, adapted  to  the  feveral  ftages  ofjuvenile 
inftruction,  in  all  the  various  branches  of  fcho- 
laftic  education. 

The  following  interefting  works,  publifhed 

by  R.  Phillips,   are   peculiarly  well  adapted 

for  fchool-books,  as  well  as  for  the  inftrudtioa 

and  amufement  of  youth  educating  at  home, 

K  k  under 
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under  the  eye  of  their  parents ;  and,  indeed, 
grown  people  aifo  will  find  them  well  worth 
their  attention. 

It  is  fufficient  for  nie  to  obferve,  that 
thefe  books  are  all  ftrongly  fandioned  by  the 
favourable  opinions  and  recommendation  of 
the  Reviewers,  as  well  as  by  the  extenfive  fale 
they  have  already  had. 

D.  MORRICE. 

March  i,  j8oi. 

ERRATUM. 
Page  316,  laft  line,  for  3s.  6d,  read  7s  M. 


School  Books  lately  publijhed  by  R.Phillips 


In  One  Volume,  i2mo,  Price  4s.  6d.  neatly  bound, 

PLUTARCH'S   LIVES, 

Abridged  into  One  Volume,  and  adapted  to   the  practical 
Ufe  of  Englifh   Schools, 

BY    WILLIAM    MAVOR,     LL.  D. 

Yicar  of  Hurley,  in  Berkfhire,  and  Champlain  to  the  Earl 
of  Dumfries. 

*'  If  all  the  books  in  the  world  wdre  committed  at  once 
to  the  flames,  there  is  no  book  which  I  would  fo  fpeedily 
refcue  from  them  as  the  Works  of  Plutarch.  This  author, 
never  wearies  me  ;  and  though  I  read  him  frequently,  I  find, 
at  every  turn,  new  beauties  in  his  pages." — Menage. 


School- Booh  pullijhed  by  R.  Phillips. 

In  One  clofely  printed  Volume,  Pr.  4s,  6d.  bound,  with  full 
Allowance  to  Schools, 

THE  ELEMENTS   OF 

A  POLITE  EDUCATION, 

Carefully  felected  from  the  Letters  of  the  late 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chefterfield, 
TO    HIS    SON. 

BY    GEORGE    GREGORY,    D.  D. 
Author  of  Eflays  Hiftorical  and  Moraly  of  the  Economy 
of  Nature,  &c. 

11  Unfortunately  the  epiitles  of  Chefterfleld  to  his  Son  are 
debafed  and  rendered  unfit  for  general  ufebythe  air  of  liber? 
tinifm  and  immorality,  which  too  frequently  pervades  them. 
Afelection,  therefore,  from  the  general  mate,  that  fupprefles 
the  more  exceptionable  parts,  and  exhibits  the  gold  extricat- 
ed and  refined  from  its  alloy,  muft  be  an  acceptable  prefent 
to  the  public  ;  and  w*have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  thatfuch 
a  prefent  is  now  offered,  by  the  labours,  of  Dr.  Gregory.  He 
has  ufed  thepruning-knifeto  great  advantage  j  and  there  are 
few  paflages  in  the  prefent  volume  that  can  be  regarded  as 
exceptionable  by  any  f ecV-— Critical  Review. 


A  fecond  Edition,  price  45.  6d.  bound,  illuftated  by  forty-fix 
accurate  engravings,  reprefenting  150  of  the  moft  curious 
objects; 

NATURAL    HISTORY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHQpLS. 

Founded  on  the  Linnaean  Arrangement  of  Animals  ;  with  po» 
pular  Defcriptions,  in  the  manner  of  Goldfmith  and  Buffon. 

BY    WILLIAM   MAVOR,   LL.D. 

|n  one  large  volume  8vo.  pr.  10s  6d.  in  boards,  or  12s.  bound. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  BIOGRAPHICAL   AND 

HISTORICAL  DICTIONARY, 

Containing  a  faithful  Account  of  the  Lives,  Actions,  and  Cha- 
racters of  the  moll  eminent  Perfon*  of  all  Ages  and  all 
Countries. 

Alfo  the  Revolutions  of  States,  and  the  Succemon  of  Sovc. 
reign  Princes,  ancient  and  modern.  Collected  from  the 
belt.  Authorities,  and  containing  nearly  Two  Thoufand1  Ar- 
ticles more  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  general  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,  in  15  volumes,  or  in  any  fimilar  Work. 

BY    JOHN   WATKINS,  A.M.  LL.D. 


School- Booh  pMjhed  hy   R.    Ph  ILL  IPS. 

A  very  important  periodical  Work  for  Youth  of  both  Sex 

with  ufefui  and  interefting  PRIZES, 

Value  Fifteen  Guineas  per  Month. 

On  the  Firft  Day  of  every  Month  is  publifhcd,  Price  OnejShiU 
ling,  decorated  with  two  or  three  copper-plates. 

THE  MONTHLY  PRECEPTOk; 

OR,  JUVENILE  LIBRARY. 

Adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  young  Perfons,  anrj  defignect 
exprefsly   as  an  Improved  Clafs   Book,   for  the   Ufe  of 

Schools. 


A  fecond  Edition,  revifed  and  corrected,  price  4s.  6d.  bound, 
with  the  uTual  allowance  to  fchools,  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  Frouifpiece,  and  with  Portraits, 

THE  BRJTISH  NEPOS; 

OR,  MIRROR  OF  YOUTH. 

Being  feledt  lives  of  illuftrious  Britons,  who  have  been  diftin* 
guiftied  by  their  virtue,  talents,- or  remarkable  progrefs  iti 
life,  with  incidental  practical  reflections. 

Written  purpofely  for  the  ufe  of  Schools,  on  the  principle 
that  Example  isjupcrw  to  Precept,  and  carefully  adapted  to 
the  fnuations  and  capacities  oi  youth. 

BY    WILLIAM.  MAYOR,    LL.D. 

Vicar  of  Hurley,  in  Berkshire,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 

Dumfries. 

V* 

Refpeclahk  approbation  of  this  School- Boot, 

?<tInprefenting  this  work  to  the  public,  Dr.  Mayor  has 
made  a  valuable  and  much-wanted  addition  to  the  fchool- 
iibrary.  To  Britifh  hiitory,  chrouology,.  biography,  the  at- 
tention of  Eritiih  youth  ought  to  be  awakened  ;  and  while  we 
give  Dr.  Mayor  *the  praife  and  credit  which  are  due  to  hitn 
for  his  Biographical  Manual,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
mailers  of  all  our  refpectable  fchools.  It  is  pleafinglv  writ- 
ten, ani  the  reflections  interfperfed  are  calculated  to  infpire 
a  love  of  pure  and  generous  principles.  Embracing  the  moft 
eventful  and  important  periods  of  Englifh  ftory,  this  rich  va- 
riety of  biographical  matrer  rauft  prove  acceptable  to  young 
readers,  and  to  fuch  as  thirft  for  knowledge.  The  example 
of  the  good  and  wife  has  always  been  conlidercd  as  conducive 
to  virtue,  and  Dr.  Mavor's  mode  of  fludying  biography  muft 
give  it  peculiar  efficacy. " — Monthly  Review. 

us  Took'a  Court*  Chancery  Lane. 


